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is available for use in highest quality 
non-black goods. 


is available for medium and low quality goods 
where smooth calendering and tubing is required. 


is available for fastest curing of GR-S stocks. 


_ is available for better aging and resistance to light 
and ozone for both GR-S and Neoprene stocks. 


are readily available for all requirements. They are 
useful in a lot of civilian goods. 





R. T. VANDERBILT CO., inc: 


230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. | 
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Where there's a Fire} i 
NEOPRENE (fr 


EOPRENE won’t support flame. It chars, yes. But as soon 

as flame is removed, combustion ceases. There is no smol- 
dering. And properly compounded neoprene shows high flame 
resistance—making it safe and desirable for use wherever a fire 
hazard is present. 

In the chimney-burning test* where a 6-inch strip is suspended 
over a Bunsen flame, a natural rubber stock ignites at once and 
is completely consumed after 10 seconds. Under the same test, 

properly compounded strip did not ignite, even though ex- 
posed to the flame for 5 minutes . . . merely showed charring of 
less than half its length. 

When you need resilient compositions for use in products for 
homes, public conveyances, theatres, ships, planes and factories, 
remember—neoprene helps provide safety against fire! 

For complete information about neoprene, write E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), Rubber Chemicals Division, Wil- 


mington 98, Delaware. 


*Send for Report BL-180, “Flame-Proofing—Neoprene vs. Rubber” 


if you do not have it in your files. 
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BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING... Through Chemistry 
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HEN «4 new, light weight shock 
absorber was developed for use 

on jeeps, Gabriel Company engi 
ocers were faced with the problem 
of hnding something they weren't 
eure existed The whole performance 
of the oew device depended on « 
resshent sealing ring that had to last 
the life of the won while soaked ia 
bydreuisc orl. No provision could be 
made for repairs of replacement 
Obviously the ring had to be oil 
resistant— must oot shrink of swell 


or change shape. or the o:! would 
leak past It had to say resilient vo 
maintain « perfect seal tt had to 


sand the heat developed by the pis 
ton making 100 strokes per minute 
ht had to stand the abrasive ection of 
that same movoe against the piston 
well 


ee 





The problem was to find « material 
with that exact combmaton of prop 
erties Many materials hed one or 
more of these qualines. But Hycer 
syathenc cubber was the only one 
found to have exactly the righr 
properties 1a the righs combinavion 

As «@ result, thousands of these 
shock absorber seals have been made 
from Hycar and are working perfect 
ly o@ jeeps aad other vehicles 

Listed in the box ot the right are 
the wumportant, basic properties of 
Hycar that have dictated its ase io 
this aad many other dificult indus 
tral apphcauons Check these prop 
ertes against your requirements for 
mechanical rubber products — thea 
ask your sappleer to furaish you Mycar 
parts for test in your own service 
You'll had that u's wise to use Hycar 


Hycar 


AAROEST FOrvATE FEOOUCES OF BulameNE TYRE 


Syithllic Rebbe 


HYCAR— the answer 


for long-ume. dependable perform 
ance HycarChemical(e Abron #. Ob 








CHECK THESE 
SUPERIOR FEATURES OF HYCAR 
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HIS advertisement, dealing 

with a wartime subject, repre- 
sents what HYCAR has been doing 
to help you in the past and what it 
intends doing for you in the future. 
The copy tells men in every indus- 
try—through the advertising pages 
of Business Week, Newsweek, U. S. 
News, and 12 other carefully select- 
ed business papers with a combined 
circulation of over 1,000,000 read- 
ers—how parts made from HYCAR 
can help improve performance, 
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save money, and reduce mainte- 
nance expense because HYCAR 
parts last longer; give dependable 
service. 


The only place these men in in- 
dustry—men who directly influence 
the purchase and use of rubber 
parts—can get these HYCAR parts 
is from you. That’s why we tell 
them—“ask your supplier for parts 
made from HYCAR.” 


We make no finished parts of 


Reg. U.S. Pat. OF. 


LARGEST PRIVATE PRODUCER OF BUTADIENE TYPE 


Syrithllie Rubbers 


Car 
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Then WAR 
Now PEACE 


HYCAR...still working for you 


HYCAR. We can only supply you 
the raw synthetic rubber from 
which parts can be made. That's 
why the next move is up to you. We 
have opened the door so that you 
can get inside. 


Reprints of all HYCAR adver- 
tisements for use by your salesmen 
are yours for the asking—at no 
cost to you. Please send your re- 
quests to Hycar Chemical Company, 
Akron 8, Ohio. 















































PHILBLACK A 





You can say that again! Tires made 
with Philblack A give greater total 
mileage. Yes, actual road tests with a 
number of fleets have proved that 
Philblack A increases tire life through 
better resistance to cuts, cracks, heat 
build-up and abrasion. 


That's the reason why so many manu- 
facturers of tires are now using 
Philblack A. But there are other rca- 


CanTake 9! 





sons, also. Philblack A speeds up proc 
essing. Cuts down defectives. Gives 
better looking products. 


Because of the increased demand for 
wonder-working Philblack A, we have 
stepped up our production 16 million 
pounds per year. If you are interested 
in this easier way of manufacturing 
better rubber products, write for full 
details and prices. 


PHILLIPS PETROLEUM CoMPANY 


Philblack 


FIRST CENTRAL TOWER 





© Division 
BUILDING :- AKRON, OHIO 
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Illustrations courtesy National Geophysical Co., Inc 
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ty of the best ways to locate a new oil pool is with 
artificial earthquakes, set up by dynamite charges 
and recorded on a portable seismograph carried in a 
truck like the one in the picture. The vibrations, after 
beuncing off an underground rock formation, return 
to the surface where they are changed into electrical 
impulses that are carried through wire to the recorder. 


Any break in the wire insulation or any electrical 
loss caused by poor insulation would result in unde- 
pendable readings— wasted time, wasted money. That’s 
why wire insulated with GEON is used in this service. 
In addition to excellent electrical properties, this raw 
material imparts to insulation—and thousands of other 
finished products—more than 30 separate 
important and unusual properties—thatcan 
be selected to provide exactly the right combi- 
nation of properties for your finished product. 


ey 
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For example, GEON can provide resistance to water, 
sunlight, air, aging, abrasion and wear, oils, chemicals, 
acids, foods, heat, cold, mildew, flame, and many other 
normally destructive factors. Products made from 
GEON may be rigid or flexible—brilliantly or deli- 
cately colored. 





GEON raw materials may be made into a transparent 
packaging material that can be heat-sealed—or scuff- 
proof luggage and brief cases that will wear indefi- 
nitely—or shoe soles and heels that will last as long as 
the uppers—or upholstery material that can be left 
outdoors because it resists the action of sun and rain. 
There will be uses for products made from GEON in 
every industry. For more information 
please write B. F. Goodrich Chemical 
Company, Department KK -10, Rose Build- 
ing, Cleveland 15, Ohio. 





B. E Goodrich Chemical C este 
. F. Goodric emical Company ....22...s0 
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Picture of a man keeping prices down 


E’S a worker in a reclaimed rubber plant — 
making Philadelphia reclaimed rubber. 
Regardless of the supply of synthetic or natural 
rubber, Philadelphia reclaim is s¢i// the most 
economical material to use in the manufacture 
of many rubber products. And that means prices 
of these products can be kept down while profits, 
even in a rapidly returning competitive market, 
can be kept at fair level. 

We make no claim that Philadelphia reclaim 
is a miraculous answer to all your problems. 
There are still and will continue to be thousands 
of uses for natural and synthetic rubber in all 


industry. But Philadelphia reclaimed rubber will 


6 


retain its important place as an economical, 


stable, dependable compounding material. 


And Philadelphia Rubber’s technical staff will 
continue at your service to help you solve any 
problem having to do with reclaimed rubber— 
natural or synthetic. The Philadelphia Rubber 
Works Co., 324 Rose Bldg., Cleveland 15, Ohio. 


PHILADELPHIA 


RECLAIMED RUBBER 
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MARKS THE SPOT... 


WHERE NAFTEX WAS ADDED 














MIXING CAPACITY 














- 


ee is a combination of SRF or HMF black and sulfur-reactive plas- 
ticizer. Through the use of NAFTEX it may be possible to increase 
substantially your mixing capacity without increasing your labor or equip- 
ment requirements. Our technical representatives will be glad to discuss 
your particular mixing and compounding problem. 

NAFTEX is relatively dustless and is in the form of dry, free-flowing 
pellets, with the plasticizer uniformly and completely absorbed. Thus, in 
addition to increased mixing capacity, NAFTEX offers the added advantages 
of reducing carbon black dust and eliminating the handling of viscous liquid 





“ plasticizers. Technical data and laboratory samples are available. 


VV ILMIN ON 


— i ao Se | COR P.O RATION 
10 EAST 40TH STREET ° NEW YORK ’e, wei Ve 
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pews is a specially prepared interleaving paper. It preserves the 
tackiness of the stock since it contains no oil or wax which might migrate. 
We suggest its use for separating light weight rubber stocks. We do not suggest 
Linerette as a substitute for Holland cloth; however, we have reason to believe 


that some companies are using it with success 


Introduced in 1925, Linerette is thoroughly tried and proven—a specification 


sheet, made to rigid standards of quality. 


This paper may be obtained in any width up to and including 54”, and is 
furnished in rolls of 9”, 114%", 13”, and 15” diameters; put up on 3” i.d. cores. 
The yield is approximately six square yards to the pound. A 9” roll contains 


about 375 linear yards and a 15"’ diameter about 1150 linear yards. 


Investigate Linerette now. Write for free samples, specifying width desired. 


THE CLEVELAND LINER & MFG. CO. 


5508 MAURICE AVENUE ° CLEVELAND 4, OHIO 


v 


Le. ssa tae wees 


LINERETTE 


NEW BOOKLET 


tells how to get better 
service from your 
liners. Iustrated with 
diagrams. Tells how 


3) te use liners more 


efficiently. Write for 
your copy now. 


LINERETTE 1s 


MADE BY THE MANUFACTURERS 


or CLIMCO 


PROCESSED LINERS 





* 











IS COMPRESSION SET YOUR PROBLEM? 
THEN 








Compression Set Test of Butaprene-N; 
ASTM D395-40T Method B 


Left, pellet of Butaprene-N before test. Right, same 
pellet showing recovery after compressing to a 40 per 
cent deflection and aging for 70 hours at 212° F. Aver- 
age compression set 14%. 
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For the best in musi 
listen to the 


oa , ‘ , , a 09. "Voice of Firestone” 
MAGINE a rubber with a compression set of only 14 per cent*. Yes, it’s event: Mimuilas Gadaine 


here! It’s Butaprene-N, the Firestone synthetic. Think what this one vital over N. B. C. Network 
property, alone, of Butaprene-N means to product engineers who demand a 
permanent seal in gaskets, sleeves, packings, etc. Low compression set may 
mean the difference between success of your product and failure—between 
satisfaction and complaint. 
And when you realize this same Butaprene polymer is relatively unaffected 
by oils or fuels, functions efficiently at below zero temperatures or in blister- 
ing heat, the importance of Butaprene-N in postwar product design takes on 
a new significance. Why not see what the Butaprene-N synthetics will do for 





ET you? The Butaprene technical staff will gladly advise on any problems 
ser involving the use of synthetic rubber. Simply write XYLOS RUBBER 
a COMPANY, Akron 1, Ohio. 

vith * Formula on request 


ow 


BUTAPRENE 
ty Firestone 


THE SYNTHETIC RUBBER 
OF A THOUSAND USES 











gee 
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* 
Keststs. Oil - GASOLINE - HEAT - SUB-ZERO COLD - AGING - ABRASION 


Copyright, 1945, The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 
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PELLETEX 
GASTEX 


Leading 
Semi-Reinforcing 
Furnace Blacks 














DEPENDABILITY 


You can't catch many fish without de- 
pendable tackle. Or expect successful 
compounds without dependable blacks. 
Stick to dependable PELLETEX and 
GASTEX — and have more time for golf 
or fishing! 


CR mmm: 


GENERAL ATLAS CARBON CO. HERRON BROS. and MEYER 


(PELLETE) MANUFACTURER 
Pampa, Texas 


<i> Guymon, Okla. 





DISTRIBUTOR avees= 


New York, N. Y. 


Akron, Ohio C PIGHENTS 





EL ere 
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DISPERSITE: aqueous dispersions 


of rubber or resins 


THERMOPLASTIC 


COMPOUNDS 


manufacturers’ supplies — saturating — coating — bonding — dipping 


DISPERSIONS PROCESS, INC. 


VUptlev Manage ment of MUneled Slates Rilblberxr Ce mpfany 


ROCKEFELLER CENTER, 1230 SIXTH AVENUE - NEW YORK 20 WY BRANCHES AKRON — BOSTON — DETROIT 
















FARREL-BIRMINGHAM 
HAS A 
LUEPRINT MEMORY 


as 
os pe 
' 











BANBURY 


Wuen your Banbury needs repair, remember that 
Farrel-Birmingham is the only company that has the 2,200 
square feet of bluepririts which show the original dimen- 
sions of each of the 775 parts of your machine. 242 of ' 
these parts are machined and the prints show each of the 
882 operations performed on them. This information is 
essential in returning a worn Banbury to its original ca- 
pacity and efficiency. 








The Banbury repair procedure developed by the company 
consists of a carefully planned and controlled sequence 
of operations, which makes certain that every vital part of 
the mixer is brought back to the exact contour and dimen- 
sions specified on the original blueprints. For example, 
the rotors are routed through 42 repair operations, includ- 
ing three physical tests which check the soundness of the 
finished repair. 


Specialized techniques, special tools, and the jigs and fix- 
tures used in the repair procedure were developed by the 
company in the course of its long experience in building 

and repairing Banburys. 9 








For quick repair service ... write, wire or phone: 


FARREL-BIRMINGHAM COMPANY, INC. 


ANSONIA, CONN. 
(Telephone Ansonia 3600) 


AKRON, OHIO \_, 
2710 First Central Tower (Telephone Jefferson 3149) , | 
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All thes ye 
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DPG 
poTG and 
pibutyl-Phthalete 
Rubber Sulphur 


MAI CE COUNTS... 
SCYANAMID 
MATIVEs TO THE RUBBER 
sid iCK POINTS: Akron Chem- 
Ak » Ohio. Ernest Jacoby & 
m, Mass. * Herron & Meyer, 
lee i H. M. Royal, Inc., Los Angeles, 
alii» H. M. Royal, Inc., Trenton, N. J. 
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What do 
complicated catheters 


have in common with 


simplified paper and 


textile treatment? 





Catheters courtesy American Cystoscope Makers, Inc. 


Both are made possible by AMERICAN ANODE Other American Anode advantages 


latices, mixes, and water dispersions 


RIOR to 1936 only the simplest catheters were 
ote because they had to be molded. Then, 
at the urging of urologists, American Anode 
developed a method of making the most compli- 
cated surgical tubing—wsing an American Anode 
latex dip process—that opened entirely new fields 
of medical treatment. 

The experience of American Anode technical men 
—true pioneers in the field of water dispersed rub- 
bers and plastics—made this development possible. 

That same experience is ready to help you with 
paper and textile treatment problems—ready to 
show you how American Anode water dispersions 
can be used most effectively—ready to work with 
you in obtaining the best possible finished product 


at the lowest possible cost. 


include processing economy and safety. 
That’s because water systems do away 
with expensive solvents and cumber- 
some solvent recovery systems. In most cases 
it actually costs Jess to treat paper and textiles using 
a water system. And, of course, water won't explode, 
causing dangerous and expensive fires. Nor will 


water give off toxic fumes. 


For more information about American Anode rubber 
and plastics water dispersions for impregnating, coat- 
ing, and cementing, please write American Anode, 
Inc., 60 Cherry Street, Akron, Ohio. 


AMERICAN ANODE 


OR PORATED 





WATURAL AND SYMTWETIC RUBBER LATICES, WATER CEMENTS AND SUSPENSIONS 
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SHELL 
DUTREX 








Plasticizer and Extender for GR-—S 


Chemically and physically Controlled 





Direct inquiries to: 


SHELL OIL COMPANY, INC. 


50 WEST 50th ST., NEW YORK 20, N.Y. 
(East of Rockies Territory) 


100 BUSH ST., SAN FRANCISCO 6, CALIF. 
(Pacific Coast Territory and Western Canada) 


SHELL OIL COMPANY, LTD., 25 ADELAIDE ST., EAST 
TORONTO, CANADA 














EFFECT OF HEAT AGING ON A LOW-SULFUR GR-S COMPOUND 


a | 
~=—— 1 _/ 





100 110 120 130 





10 20 30 40 50 60 70 80 90 100 110 120 130 
NUMBER OF MINUTES CURED AT 287° F. 


‘AGED 24 HRS. AT 100°C. 4 ; 


SHORE 


SHORE HARDNESS 











Physical Properties of GR-S Compounds Stay Put 


with New Low-Sulfur Formula 


Heat resistance now made practical by 


F.B.S LITHARGE 


High retention of physical properties... how 
important is that to you? 
Your GR-S can have it, merely by changing 


to a low sulfur formula. 


760 
z 
O 
=< 680 
© 
S 
m 600 
“é AGED 24 HRS. AT 100°C. 
VY 520 : 
a ELONGATION 
440 
10 20 30 40 50 60 70 80 90 
_—_— 





Now such a compound can be cured in a 
practical time and without extra quantities of 


accelerator. 


F.B.S. Litharge plus benzothiazyl disulfide is 


what produces safe, fast cures with low sulfur 








Data: 
Time 287° F 
15 
20 
30 


90 
120 


20 
30 
60 
90 
120 


FORMULA 

GR-S (Institute )................... 100 

E.P.C. Carbon Black 40 

Sulfur 0.75 

Zine Oxide ............ 3.0 

Benzothiazyl Disulfide 1.0 

F.B.S. Litharge 15 

Coaltar softener 5 
Tensile Modulus Shore 
Strength Elong 300% Elong. Hardn 
2890 780 640 57 
3010 760 660 57 
3090 770 660 57 
2960 730 660 57 
2850 700 685 57 
2960 710 700 57 

Aged 24 Hours at 100°C 

2970 660 980 60 
3030 640 1020 60 
2980 645 1000 60 
3260 650 1040 60 
3060 630 1130 60 
2930 630 1040 60 








OUTSTANDING CHARACTERISTICS: 


Che F.B.S. Litharge-thiazole combination used with low sulfur 


is characterized by the following: 


1. Heat stability * 2. Fast curing rate * 3. High flat modulus 
&. Excellent general physical properties * 5. Processing safety 
6. Efficiency * 7. Economy 
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content. 


The curing period can be varied from 15 to 
120 minutes with scarcely any effect on elonga- 


tion, hardness or modulus. 


Moreover, the effect of aging on samples 


cured for various periods is almost uniform. 


Reference to the accompanying tables and 


charts should be convincing. 


Ask us to send you a printed report, “Compounding 
of GR-S for Heat Resistance,” issued by the Rubber 
Division of our Research Laboratories, which covers 
the subject of F.B.S. Litharge for low sulfur formulas 
in greater detail and from a number of additional 
angles. Write to 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 
Rubber Division: 105 York Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


New York, Buffalo, Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, St. Louis, San 
Francisco; Boston (National-Boston Lead Co.); Pittsburgh (National 
Lead & Oil Co. of Penna.) ; Philadelphia (John T. Lewis & Bros. Co.). 
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An old story \ with a new twist 








In the rayon industry, famed J ior its | the yarn travels only a few 
many new developments, tire # cord feet, ‘Wreceives a uniform twist 
made of rayon yarn is now Zan old under ‘Qless tension, is cleaner, 
story but Industrial gives # it a 


new twist—an UP-twist. 







that require “Qno separate spooling 


Thanks to the # exclusive properties operation. 
of “Continuous rocess”, Industrial’s a 
Tyron Yarn is  f delivered, fully UP-twisting is a pical example 


of many contributions 


instead “Continuous Process” to 


stretched #and processed, on bobbins 
fot the large beams 


used fin conventional methods. rayon-making efficiency, and 





ence, Tyron may be UP-twisted, commentary on the skill and Qresource- 








dispensing with the rings, 
travellers, and greasing of the 


down-twist process. Our way, 
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MAKERS OF 


and “TYR 


YARN, CORD AND FABRIC Reg. U. 5. Pat. OFF. 


RAYON YARN AND CLOTH 


BETROIT PUBLIC LIBRARY 


fulness Industrial is devoting to * 





chemical, mechanical and textile ¥ 


phases of rayon production. 


) 
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SYNPROWAX 





—A Non-Extractable Plasticizer 
For the Nitrile Rubbers... 


— Very Rapid Incorporation 

— Cold-bend good to minus 40° F. 
— High Durometer 

— Easy to Handle (A wax-like solid) 
— Non-discoloring 

— Aid to Heavy Pigmentation 


— Low in Price 


Also one of the very best known processing Resins for heavily 
loaded GR-S stocks (like soles, floor tile, certain gaskets, etc.). 
Will disperse unbelievable amounts of pigment and special-purpose 


fillers. Provides necessary mill-tack for such difficult mixing jobs. 


THE CALDWELL COMPANY 


2412 FIRST CENTRAL TOWER 
AKRON 6&8, OHIO 
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Lil Types... All Sizes For Washers - Crackers - Refiners - Mills - Calenders 


UNITED has been making rolls for the rubber processing 
industry for more than 30 years. Hundreds are in daily use in 
outstanding processing plants throughout the world. 

Our engineers specialize in meeting the rubber industry’s roll 
requirements whether for conventional or unusual applications. 
Their abilities and experience, plus the productive capacity of 
six great plants, are at your service. 


Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


Plants at Pittsburgh - Vandergrift - New Castle - Youngstown - Canton 
Subsidiary: Adamson United Company, Akron, Ohio 
Affiliates: Davy and United Engineering Company, Ltd., Sheffield, England 
Dominion Engineering Works, Ltd., Montreal, P.Q. Canada 


Ohe World's Largest Designers and Makers of Rolls and Rolling Mill Equipment 
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@ United Engineering and Foundry Company 
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ob: long last, THE DAY has come. America victorious and industrially 
invincible, looks forward with confidence to an era of uninterrupted 
Peace, Progress and Productivity. 
As our contribution toward attainment of that goal, for which all 
of us shall strive, we offer with pride the “know how’”’ and facilities of 
the MUEHLSTEIN organization. 


Crude | 
sma: RUBBER 
nape 


yllso HARD RUBBER DUST aad BALATA 


7 MUEHLSTEFNe 


122 EAST.42°* STREET, NEW YORK a4 ae oe 


~ 
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LOS ANGELES: 1431 € 16 St.- MEMPHIS: 46 W. Virginia Ave. - CHICAGO:.227 So. Lo Salle St. « AKRON: 250 Jewett St. - BOSTON: 31 St. Jomes Ave 
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QUALITY CHEMICALS 


FOR THE NEW SYNTHETIC RUBBERS 












SELECT YOUR RUBBER CHEMICALS 
FROM THESE GENERAL CHEMICAL PRODUCTS: 


{ Sulfuric Acid: All grades and strengths. 
Aluminum Sulfate: To precipitate polymerized synthetic rubbers. 


BASIC CHEMICALS Fluosulfonic Acid: For production of Boron Trifluoride. 
Potassium Cyanide—Sodium Cyanide: In production of acrylonitrile 
rubbers. 


Copper Fluoborate—Zinc Fluoborate—Copper Cyanide—Sodium 
Cyanide: Intermediates for “plating” rubber to metals. 
Lead Fluoborate: For lead plating in battery manufacture. 


Sulfur: Commercial Rubbermakers’ and other grades. 


™ Baker & Adamson Reagents and Fine Chemicals 


FOR AMERICAN INDUSTR¥ GENERAL CHEMICAL COMPANY 
40 RECTOR STREET, NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 


Sales and Technical Service Offices: Atlanta * Baltimore * Boston * Bridgeport (Conn.) 

Buffalo * Charlotte (N.C.) * Chicago * Cleveland * Denver * Detroit * Houston * Kansas 

City * Los Angeles * Minneapolis * New York * Philadelphia * Pittsburgh * Providence (R. |.) 

San Francisco * Seattle * St. lLovis * Utica (N.Y.) * Wenatchee * Yakima (Wash.) 
In Wisconsin: General Chemical Wisconsin Corporation, Milwaukee, Wis. 








In Canada: The Nichols Chemical Company, Limited * Montreal * Toronto * Vancouver 
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for INSULATED WIRE 


Tensile strength 
Resistance to aging 
Dielectric strength 


Write Our Technical Service Dept. fer Details 


MOORE & MUNGER 


33 RECTOR STREET-NEW YORK CITY 
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looney Shearng Disc Viscometer 


* PATENTED 

















MODEL NBS 


Consistent and reproducible 
test values. 


Now available for the first 
time without priority ratings. 


Older models readily revised 
and rebuilt to 
model NBS specifications. 


LITERATURE 
UPON REQUEST 


“Scott Testers, Inc. 
Sole Licensee 


SCOTT TESTERS, INC. 35 Bizckstone st. 
Scott Testers — Standard of the World 
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N ARMY proving ground tests, rayon-cord tires 
i gave striking evidence of their ability to stand 
wartime duties. An important part of this evidence 
pointed out that rayon-cord synthetic-rubber tires 
were 330% better on long-distance supply work. 


In another Army test where rough cross-country 
terrain exposed them to severe bruising and cutting 
conditions, they proved to be 93% better. While 
not made under normal road conditions, the tests 
indicate that reduced maintenance troubles may be 
expected from tires constructed with rayon-cord. 


The scientific reason for this is that rayon’s 
molecular structure and physical uniformity pro- 
vide better heat dissipation, allowing a tire of the 
same thickness to run cooler by as much as 10°F. 
Also, rayon retains its tensile strength better at high 
running temperatures. 


You benefit from fewer blowouts, bruises, cuts, 
abrasions, and sidewall breaks ... principal tire 
maintenance problems. Important added benefits 
are longer tire life, lower operating costs, fewer de- 
lays, better mileage and greater safety on the road. 


Source of data: Hearings before a Special Committee Investigating the National Defense 
Program, United States Senate—Seventy-eighth Congress, First and Second Sessions. 


Less with Rayon Cong 


“RAYON CORD TIRES REDUCE BLOWOUTS; 





TAKE OVERLOADS BETTER.”— 





Howard L. Willett, Jr., Vice President, The Willett Company 


The Willett Company of Chicago, middle-western oper- 
ators of a fleet of 1,000 trucks, tractors and trailers, and 
100 suburban buses, have used rayon cord tires since 
1938. Howard L. Willett, Jr., vice president, declares: 
‘We have used rayon cord tires for the last seven years, 
even when we had to pay a premium on the first cost. 
Our records show that they are more economical in the 
long run. Due to cooler running, they take overloads 
better, reduce blow-outs, road service and other main- 
tenance. We get better results on rayon cord tires no 
matter where we use them.” 
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Rayon-cord tires give longer life, 


Less friction heat, higher tensile strength 
and greater uniformity of rayon tire cords 
mean more safety at high running speeds. 


greater mileage ... reduce impact 
failures, road delays, tire renewals. 
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@® Successful anti-stick molding agent 
for natural, synthetic and reclaimed 


rubber. 


@ Freely soluble in water—can be 
applied in dilute solution by spray- 
ing, dipping, or brushing. 


@Extremely light in color—gives 
clean, sharp designs without stain- 


n Dipex 


ing when applied to molds for white 
goods. 


@ Free from deposit-forming constit- 


uents. 
Complete data and free samples on request. 


*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


Stanco Incorporated 


216 WEST 14TH STREET, NEW YORK 11, N. ¥Y. 


Copr. 1945, Stanco Incorporated 
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“SILENE EF 





HE addition of Ethylene Glycol to Silene EF-loaded These experiments are reported in Columbia Pigments 
ep ‘SS stocks may enable you to obtain important ad- Data Sheet No. 45-1. Copies will be furnished on request 
vantages in the manufacture and quality of your products. to our General Offices. 

Experiments in Columbia Laboratories indicate that this * Silene EF is a white, extremely finely divided, pre- 


cipitated, hydrated, calcium silicate. The closest 


procedure increases the rate of cure . . . materially lowers re . 

. re b ' approach to a “white carbon black,” it confers high 
the hysteresis heat buildup . . . and improves the genera modulus, hardness, tear-resistance and good tensile 
“snappiness’’ of the stock. strength up to high loadings. 


COLUMBI HEMICALS 


PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY 


COLUMBIA CHEMICAL DIVISION 
GRANT BUILDING + PITTSBURGH 19, PA. 





CHICAGO + BOSTON ¢ 8T. LOUIS « PITTSBURGH * NEW YORK « CINCINNATI * CLEVELAND + PHILADELPHIA * MINNEAPOLI8 « CHARLOTTE * SAN FRANCISCO 
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SKELLYSOLVE 
in the , 
RUBBER INDUSTRY 


Yes—and there’s trouble and plenty of it in your plant when the 
solvents you are using vary in uniformity from one shipment to There are six different types of 
Skellysolve which are especially 
— 7 adapted to various uses in the rub- 
it is uniformity. ber industry, for making rubber 
= , ) , cements, and for many different 

Lack of uniformity, however, is one headache you can easily rubber fabricating operations. 
avoid. How? With SKELLYSOLVE. Uniformity in SKELLY- Skellysolve offers many advantages 
sen canes s . —— —s* ‘ over benzol, rubber solvent gaso- 
SOLVE is assured by the Skelly method of refining it. Scientific, ne, teluol, catboa tetrachloride, 


another. For if there’s one thing you've got to have in a solvent, 


instrumented control of the process eliminates human error. etc. It will pay you to investigate 
Skellysolve. Write today. 


There is a type of SKELLYSOLVE that will meet your specific 











requirements. Shipment of that type you receive next week, or 


next summer, or next year, will have the characteristics identical 
with those of the SKELLYSOLVE you get today. 


SKELLYSOLVE 


SOLVENTS DIVISION, SKELLY OIL CO. 
SKELLY BLDG., KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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KOSMOS 40 +: DIXIE 40 
HMF TYPE 


HIGH MODULUS FURNACE DUSTLESS BLACK 
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RESEARCH DIVISION 


UNITED CARBON COMPANY, INC. 


CHARLESTON 27, W. VA 











“When May We Expect the 
1945 Rubber Red Book ?” 


That’s the question which has besieged us from many 
quarters in the past few months... . 


We're sorry that so many have had to write or telephone us about the Rubber 
Red Book but the delay has been caused by conditions largely beyond our 
control — shortage of experienced help, delays at our printers, and a general 
slowness on the part of rubber manufacturers and suppliers in returning 
their questionnaires. 
Happily the situation is now well in hand. Every one in our organization has 
foregone a vacation for the time being and is working overtime to get the 
Rubber Red Book out as soon possible. 
From present indications we believe we can 
confidently state that copies will be available 
no later than December 15 — and if at all 
possible we'll get them out sooner. 
May we therefore ask those who have made 
inquiries—and all others awaiting their copies 
of the Directory — to bear with us a short 
while longer. 


The Publishers, 
RUBBER RED BOOK 
Directory of the Rubber Industry 
250 West 57th St., New York 19, N. Y. 


* 
<< 


Here’s a Preview of 
the 1945 Edition! 


—Over 600 pages of latest data on Rubber Manufac- 
turers and Suppliers in the industry. 


Every rubber factory in the United States and Canada 
and each advertiser in the issue, will receive One or 
more copies without charge. 


To all others the cost is $5.00 per copy. An early order 
is advised as the supply will be limited. 


* 
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GEARED TOGETHER 
SINCE 1868 


RUBBER 





Meshed perfectly by facilities and experience 
for constant and smooth operation, we have 
supplied properly-sorted scrap rubber to re- 
claimers, to their complete satisfaction, since 


the beginning of their business. 


THE LOEWENTHAL CO. 


JACK SIDER, President J. K. McELLIGOTT, Exec. Vice-Pres. 
We Solicit Your Inquiries 
188 W. RANDOLPH STREET 159 CLEWELL STREET 
CHICAGO 1, ILL. AKRON 5, OHIO 


Cable Address: “Gyblowell”’ 
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— .. that Corner 
we just turned 





Ahead of us now is the straightaway. It leads to full 
peace-time production. . . But speeding the flow of 
goods to waiting consumers calls for more than a 
simple diversion of movement. It necessitates critical 
changes in the physical properties of goods which will 
be measured by higher quality standards, SILENE EF 
is ready now to help expand production and improve 
physical properties of all consumer goods. As a white 
reinforcing pigment it improves elongation and re- 
duces box-cracking in inner tubes; it increases resis- 
tance to abrasion and ends marking tendencies in 
heels and soles; it improves resistance to hot-tear and 
extends the application of color to drug sundries, . . 
In refrigerator gaskets and a wide range of other 
mechanical items SILENE EF brings definite and 
critically needed improvement. 


SILENE EF 
(gy Mormteal Company 


General Offices: AKRON 8, ga a 





STANDARD 


New England: — Chamber of Commerce Bldg., Boston, Mass. 
Mid-West: 2724 W. Lawrence Ave., Chicago, IIl. 
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Announcement 


TO THE 


AUTOMOBILE INDUSTRY 


| E ARE READY 


with a complete line of synthetic rubber 
latex adhesives, coatings and saturants, 
compounded to meet your specific re- 


quirements. 


General Latex & Chemical Corp. 


666 MAIN STREET @ CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


Vultex Division — Verdun Industrial Buildings 
River St., Verdun, Montreal, Quebec 


Agents for Rubber Reserve Company for storage and distribution of natural rubber latex. 
Distributors for Rubber Reserve Company tor synthetic latex Operators of the Govern- 
ment-owned Baytown, Texas, synthetic rubber plant in collaboration with the General 
; hte 
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CCOUMBRON 


4 


$e Para-Coumarone 


Indene Resins 


Made in a variety of 


grades for all types of 
Natural-Reclaimed -Synthetic 


Rubber 


Piccoumaron resins are available in ten melting 
points from 10°C to 120°C plus. Colors vary 
from light (1 44—31% on the coal tar resin scale) 
to extra dark (12-16). These resins have been 
found particularly well suited for the manu- 
facture of all types of rubber. 


Write for specification and application data. 


Due to heavy demands for Picco Products, we are 
sometimes unable to guarantee prompt deliveries of 
certain types. However, we will be glad to help you 
select the proper types and grades for your particular 
use, and schedule the earliest possible delivery for 
your orders. 


application data 


CP) 
mee = 


i , 
Pennsylvania ¢ wrgeg 
NDUSTRIAL CHEMICAL 44, °° SS 


CLAIRTON, PENNSYLVANIA 


Styrene Resins * Rubber Plosticizers * Reclaiming Oils * Terpene Resins 


Chemical Company « Akron, Ohio 
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Keeping an Ignition System 


off the Air . . 


VER hear somebody’s electric shaver 
over your radio? That’s the kind of 
noise, many times multiplied, a pilot 
would hear in his radio earphones if the 
ignition wiring on his plane were not 


properly shielded. 





So, to prevent an ignition system from 
becoming a broadcaster . . . interfering 
with clear radio reception, the complete 
ignition harness is enclosed in a sheath 
of braided copper alloy conduit. 

The braided shielding must withstand 





NATIONAL- d f h 
a wide range of temperature changes, 
STANDARD | S a s 
from sub-zero to intense heat the 
, . severe vibration of high-powered avia- 
‘sire tion engines . . . the terrific beating of 


tremendous wind pressures. Then, too, 
the higher the altitude the more diffi- 
cult it becomes to prevent the leakage 
of electrical current. And to further 
complicate the problem, radio equip- 


BUY AND KEEP WAR BONDS 
AND STAMPS 


ee ee 
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ment is being constantly improved for 
greater sensitivity. 

Braiding copper alloy wire for this 
important shielding function must be 
a precision job of fabrication to meet 
the exceedingly high specifications for 
Army and Navy planes. 

Here at National-Standard we have 
developed methods of producing a uni- 
form high quality of wire braided flex- 
ible conduit to successfully meet the 
extreme service requirements of some 
of America’s fastest flying planes. We 
do not make the entire insulated cable... 
only the tabular shielding shown above. 

Today we have machinery available 
to braid steel, brass, copper, stainless 
steel, and monel metal in tubular lengths 
from Ye" to 16" in diameter. Perhaps 
these facilities can be profitably used in 
your manufacture of rubber or allied 
products...why not write and find out? 





Divisions of National-Standard Company 


NATIONAL-STANDARD CO THE ATHENIA STEEL CO. WORCESTER WIR 


Niles, Mich Clifton, N. J Worcester, M 
WIRE, FABRICAT COLD ROLLED, HIGH-CARBON ° 
BRAIC Ar APE SPRING STEEL ROUND STEEL WIRE 
= ae = aE \ \ 


— 4 
E WORKS WAGNER LITHO MACHINERY CO. 
ass. Hoboken, N. Jj. 
LITHOGRAPHING AND SPECIAL 
SMALL SIZES MACHINERY 
‘ 
A 
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*K REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


The most complete line of coumarone and modified 
coumarone resins manufactured. Available in colors 
ranging from very pale amber to dark brown and in 
melting points from 5° to 160° C. 


They are used in the production of adhesives, chewing 
gum, concrete curing compounds, electrical insulation, 
floor tile, inks, lacquers, linoleum, paints, paper coatings, 
pipe coatings, transparent stripping compounds, textile 
coatings, wood penetrants and in the compounding of 
natural and synthetic rubber. 


Write to us for information on the use 
of Neville Resins in your products. 


THE NEVILLE COMPANY 


PITTSBURGH - PA. 


Chemicals for the Nation's Vital Industries 


BENZOL * TOLUOL + XYLOL * TOLLAC * NEVSOL * CRUDE COAL-TAR SOLVENTS 
HI-FLASH SOLVENTS * COUMARONE.-INDENE RESINS * PHENOTHIAZINE * TAR PAINTS 
RUBBER COMPOUNDING MATERIALS * WIRE ENAMEL THINNERS * DIBUTYL PHTHALATE 


A-19 RECLAIMING, PLASTICIZING, NEUTRAL, CREOSOTE, AND SHINGLE STAIN OILS 
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WORLD'S LARGEST PRODUCER OF SYNTHETIC RESINS 








answering your demand 


for a trustworthy 


PLASTICIZER 





for synthetic rubbers 
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RCI has resumed quantity production of the proved to batch because RCI's system of control guarau.ces 
plasticizer for Vinyl, Neoprene and Buna N types of ' constant quality. Meeting Army Specification 50-11- 
synthetic rubber—dibutyl phthalate. And with the 61A and Army-Navy Specification AN-O-D-361, RCI 
return of this basic chemical to RCI’s Line of Raw Dibutyl Phthalate is thoroughly dependable. For fur- 


Materials comes reassurance of uniformity from batch ther information write direct to the Sales Depariment. 


WE REICHHOLD CHEMICALS, INC. 


General Offices and Main Plant, Detroit 20, Michigan 





Other Plants 


Brooklyn, New York « 
SYNTHETIC RESINS e CHEMICAL COLORS . PHENOLIC PLASTICS + 


Elizabeth. New Jersey « South San Franscisco, California « Tuscaloosa, Alabama « Liverpool, England « Paris, France « Sydney, Australia 


INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS 
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ANGIER 


Adhesives Coatings | 


Cements Laminants | 





Laboratory controlled specific formulations to | 
meet your needs in manufacturing better prod- 
ucts of leather, fabric, metal, wood, glass, | 

paper, plastics — used individually | 


or in combination. 


Write us in detail about | 
your specific problems. 




















GOOD PROCESSING IN YOUR PLANT STARTS IN OUR LABORATORY 














| — 
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DISPERSIONS SOLUTIONS 


EMULSIONS 


OUR TIME IS YOUR TIME 


Unless the resins used in compounding synthetic latices or latex 





are properly selected, correctly applied and stable on ageing, 
results cannot be satisfactory. Because no one "Over-All’’ com- 


a 
/ pound will meet all needs, ARCC's laboratories determine the 
f specific emulsion or other resin compound for your individual 


requirements. This is to your advantage in economy, speed and 





\ final results. 
ARCC emulsions are characterized by controlled viscosity, sta- 


bility, uniformity and low cost. 


Used to extend, thicken, stabilize, increase penetration, strengthen, 
improve resistance to acids, oils and solvents; for coatings, and 
for compounding adhesives. 


Our rubber research division will welcome your problems. 





HOME OFFICES AND LABORATORIES: PEABODY, MASS. 
NEWARK, N. J. MONROVIA, CALIF. 
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To tip the sale your way... 


Give your products the extra sales appeal 


of JOHNSON'S RUBBER FINISH! 


Many times the deciding factors in the sale of one product 
over another are additional good looks and smooth “‘feel.”’ 
Your rubber goods can have these ‘‘plus” features if treated 
with a Johnson’s Rubber Finish! 

Because they contain wax, these finishes ‘dress up’’ rubber 
merehandise, give it a velvety smooth ‘‘feel.”” They keep it 
“new-looking” from the time it is made until it is sold. 
Johnson's Rubber Finishes shield rubber surfaces from ‘‘shop- 
wear”... guard against scuffs and scratches . . . resist dirt and 
finger marks. They help repel two of rubber’s destroyers 
oxidation and sun checking. 


Available in clear and black, Johnson's Rubber Finishes 


JOHNSON'S RUBBER FINISHES 


Trademark Reg. U. 5 at. Off. 


Made by the makers of Johnson’s Wax 
(a name everyone knows) 


S.C. JOHNSON & SON, Inc., Racine, Wisconsi: 
S.C. Johnson & Son, Led., Brantford, Canada 


* Head off inflation by holding ALL War Bonds! * 
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may be economically applied by dipping, spraying, or wip- 
ing. They dry in a short time, resist cracking and scaling, and 
are non-flammable. 

It will surprise you how easily and inexpensively Johnson's 
Rubber Finishes can be adapted to your production set-up 
Take the first step in finding out—make a test with this free 
sample—just clip and mail the coupon now! 


4 


Johnson’‘s Rubber Finishes add ““eye”’ and “‘buy’ 
appeal to these and many other rubber products 


Hot water bortles Rubber gloves Door mats Stair treads 


Battery boxes - Tires - Garden hose - Soles and heels - Rubber toys 
Refrigerator gaskets 


Send for FREE Sample! 
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IOE Constant-Tension Windups 


Now Available for Wide Range 
of oe ao 














The coating, impregnating and dry- 
ing of continuous materials, such as 
insulated wire, cable, tape, yarn, fab- 
rics and cords, is a task which de- 
mands top engineering and machine 
design skill. One of the most impor- 
tant factors in any coating system is 
the windup machine, providing the 
motive power to draw materials 
through coatings, saturants and dry- 
ing tower. All OE windups, such 


(This is No. 


21 of a series. 


as those shown 


at. left, 


basic design, yet 
that design is 
flexible enough to 


applications. 


Fig. 1 shows a 
high-speed, | 0 w- 
tension unit for 
lacquering, satu- 
rating, waxing, 
respooling and 
mono-fila- 
ment impregna- 
tion. It will han- 





dle materials 


from.010” to 
.385” diameter at 
speeds up to 1500 
feet per minute. 


The large ma- 
chine in Fig. 2 is 
a heavy-duty ex- 
trusion takeup 
for large diam- 
eter cable run- 
ning at low 
speeds and high 
tensions. It han- 
dles flexible 
materials up to 
1.50” diameter at 
speeds from 25 to 
240 feet per min- 
ute, with tensions 
as high as 500 
pounds. 


The saturating takeup in Fig. 3 is 


designed for medium speeds and ten- 
sions. This machine handles material 
up to .750” 


feet per minute. 

Flat materials such as 
textiles are handled by the machine in 
Fig. 4. 
signed for materials up to 6” 
and .060” thick, though wider rolls are 


are 
built on the same 


suit a variety of 


diameter at tensions up to 
100 pounds and speeds from 80 to 480 


tape and 


This particular model is de- 
wide 


available. Tension is adjustable over 
a wide range, and the speed change 
ratio is 10 to 1. 

All machines are available with 
hydraulic, electric or electronic syn- 
chronization, and with traversing 
mechanisms for wide lay range ad- 
justment. Multiple units handling up 
to 12 ends simultaneously also are 
supplied by this company, a good ex- 
ample being the eight-end system 
shown below, in operation at the Lenz 
Electric Company of Chicago. 


FREE BULLETINS 


You may ob- 
tain, without 
charge, full data 
on windup ma- 
chines and com- 
plete coating 
systems for con- 
tinuous mate- 
rials. Just drop 
us a line. 





Reprints of previous advertisements sent free upon request) 


care meee tue inpustaiat ren Cg ineeting COMPANY 


11621 DETROIT AVE, ve llegt- 


2, OHIO 


Engineering Representatives in Principal Industrial Areas 





ASSOCIATED COMPANY: 


JAMES DAY MACHINERY LTD., 


LONDON, W. 1, 


ENGLAND 
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* Supplies 


what NEOPRENE COMPOUNDERS demand 
: CALCINED MAGNESIA 


that is always | 


OTE THE temperature chart above! The temperature 
N recording of the electric ovens never varies more 
than 5%. Temperature control and uniform physical char- 
acteristics—both are important factors in supplying light 
Calcined Magnesia of satisfactory quality to Neoprene 
Compounders. 


Baker’s Magnesium Oxide (Neoprene grade) is easy to 
incorporate, It is uniformly good in wetting power and 
dispersion. It provides improved stability of the com- 
pounded stock. 


These are qualities Neoprene Compounders must have in 
a Calcined Magnesia, They are qualities you get in Baker’s 
Light Calcined Magnesia. Baker, in many years of produc- 
ing purity products to definite physical and chemical 
specifications, has learned the art of exactness and of 
manufacturing to small tolerances. 


Investigate Baker’s Light Calcined Magnesia. Learn why 
it is better. Send for free samples. 


J. T. Baker Chemical Co., Executive Offices and Plant: 
Phillipsburg, New Jersey. Branch Offices: New York, 
Philadelphia and Chicago. 
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RUBBER CEMENT USERS 


completely new solvent adhesive that 


matches rubber cement quality for quality 


First, UBS Technicians wrote down the characteristics 
needed in a synthetic rubber base to provide an ad- 
hesive with a// the qualities industry-used to look for 
in an air-drying rubber cement. Then, starting from 


Address all inquiries to the Union 


Provides: RETACK - FLOW - BREAK 








UBAPOL 


RUB-OFF - NON-PENETRATION 


scratch, the UBS Laboratories developed a completely new 
synthetic rubber base to fit these requirements. That's the 
stoty behind Ubapol! A completely new synthetic 
rubber solvent adhesive compounded to match rub- 
ber cement quality for quality. Ideal for all air-drying 
assembly purposes where rubber cement was former- 
ly used. 


Samples gladly sent upon request. 





Bay State Chemical Company, Rubber 
Chemicals Division, 50 Harvard Street, 
Cambridge 42, Massachusetts. 


Serving Industry with Creative Chemistry 
ORGANIC CHEMICALS SYNTHETIC LATEX - SYNTHETIC RUBBER 
PLASTICS INDUSTRIAL ADHESIVES - DISPERSIONS 





COATING COMPOUNDS . IMPREGNATING MATERIALS - COMBINING CEMENTS 


Unton BAY STATE 
Chemical Company 
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COR THE RUBEEKR, PLASTICS AWO PLYWOOD? WOUETRIES 


far Cher 20 Years 
DESIGNERS AN0 EUUOERS GF - 


Mills 
Refiners e Large Molds 
Crackers Pot Heaters 
Mixers Vulcanizers 
Washers 


Calenders 


Autoclaves 


e Tubing Machines 


Hydraulic Presses 


e Multi-Platen Presses 
e Automatic Curing Presses 


Belt Curing Presses 


Compression Molding Presses 


Plywood Presses 


Auxiliary Equipment 





Adamson research has presented the industries 
it serves with many outstanding processes and 
improvements in basic manufacturing equip- 
ment. Designing processes and building ma- 
chinery to meet special or unusual require- 
ments has been the business of Adamson en- 
gineers for half a century. 


Solution of problems arising from today’s 


amazing development in rubber and synthetic 
resins may be confidently entrusted to their 
knowhow and experience. Consult them while 
your plans for development are still in the 
blueprint stage. Their advice and cooperation 
may not only help solve many vexing process 
and production problems, but assure you 
definite competitive advantages in the post- 
war market as well. 





ADAMSON UNITED 
&GOAMPAN Y 


AKRON, OHIO 
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tom dollars are safe behind this modern bank 


vault mechanism—engineered to seal out even 





the cleverest thief. The Schrader airtight valve 
cap with its 1-2-3-4 piece construction is engi- 
neered to do an unequalled sealing job too. Its 
unique design, its special sealing unit, keeps air 


in at the valve mouth—prevents any air leaks 










Air, air everywhere . . . 
but not where it counts! 


Air costs you nothing—tires cost a 
let, if you can get them. Since re- 
taining proper air pressure is so 
vital to make your tires last longer, 
why not inflate your tires to proper 


every tire valve mouth. prenente eee a eer oe 


iad i 
It will help them — it will help you. airtight Caps? ys 
Ses; 
ate00 yes >, 
‘ Get a set today 


A. SCHRADER'S SON, Division of Scovill Manufacturing Company, Incorporated -and RIDE TOMORROW! 
BROOKLYN 17, NEW YORK ORS 3 


there when the cap is screwed down fingertight. 


Nationally advertised to “Make your tires last 
longer.”” See that every one of your customers 


has this protection—a Schrader air-tight Cap on 
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LOAD AT 300% 








VOLUME 
TENSILE ELONGATION ELONGATION | SHORE CHANGE 
PHYSICAL PROPERTIES PS.1. AT BREAK PS.1. HARDNESS | PER CENT 
Original 1700 790 470 45 
Oven Aging 70 hrs. @ 212°F 1770 560 50 
immersion ASTM Test Oil 
Number 3, 70 hrs. @ 212°F 1540 600 45 +3. 
immersion in 40% Aromatic Test 
Fluid SR-6 168 hrs. at room temperature 900 460 29 + 34. 
Immersion in Gasoline Test Fluid | 
SR-10 168 hrs. at room temperature 1600 730 40 —0.5 
: { 22 hrs.@158°F 23 per cent 
Compression Set ASTM Method B ) 70 hrs.@212°F 66 per cent 
@104°F 61 per cent 
Rebound (Goodyear-Healy) @212°F 69 oa cent 


Tear Test ASTM D 624-44 @ Room Temperature 240 pounds per inch 


Low Temperature Brittleness D 736-43T O.K. at —55°F 


ALTHOUGH PERBUNAN is readily adaptable to highly specialized engi- 
neering requirements, it can also be made into good all around service- 
able compounds. The recipe shown here is for an inexpensive medium 
quality compound for miscellaneous oil resistant services. It has good 
physical properties which would be of interest to anyone designing 


= stocks for the automotive industry. 
PERBUNAN 


vu S$. PaT.oFF 








YOU'RE LIKELY to find the recipe for any special synthetic rubber com- 
pound you might need in the Perbunan Compounding and Processing 
Manual. If you do not find the one which meets your needs—write or 
phone us today. 


STANCO DISTRIBUTORS, INC., 26 Broadway, New York 4, N. Y.; First Central Tower 


106 So. Main St., Akron 8, Ohio; 75 East Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Illinois. West Coast 
THE SYNTHETIC RUBBER THAT Representatives—H. M. Royal Inc., 4814 Loma Vista Avenue, Los Angeles 11, California 
RESISTS OIL, COLD, HEAT AND TIME Warehouse stocks in New Jersey, California and Louisiana. 
? 


Copyright 1945 by 
Stance Distributors, Inc. 
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A MESSAGE OF APPRECIATION 


The wartime demands for zinc in both metal and pigment 
form were without precedent in the history of the zinc industry- 
At no time during the wt, however, did any military Use lack 
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The development of water dispersed rubber Flocked fabric binder 


opened new fields, bringing rubber’s advantages 





Fabric combining, coating and sizing 





to many industries . . . new uses for rubber were 





Rubberized curled hair binder 





made feasible . . . old uses made more economi- 





cal, more practical, fire-safe. Today, aqueous Paper saturation, beater size and coating 





dispersed rubber is consumed in large quantities 





Bag and container adhesives 





by industries other than rubber manufacturers 





Shoe, luggage and leather cements 





».. Some representative uses are: 





...and applicable, perhaps, to your own product. 





Tire cord solutioning 


Write for full information about Syntex* 





Automotive carpet backing 





Products. Our own research staff will be happy 





Carpet non-skid backing and 





to work with you on any special problems. 
The Flintkote Company, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York 20, N. Y. 





flexible backsizing 








Pile fabric backing 






~ THE FLINTKOTE COMPANY 


Industrial Products Division 
30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 


Atlanta « Boston + Chicago Heights + Detroit + Los Angeles 
New Orleans + Washington + Montreal + Toronto 
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Numerous uses for Monsanto’s new Santicizer § Office, use the convenient coupon or write: 
140* are being discovered in many industrial MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY, Rubber 
laboratories. Since this product may be a Service Department, Second National Bldg., 
means of reducing your costs and improving Akron 8, Ohio. District Offices: New York, Chi- 
your product, Monsanto invites you to exper- cago, Boston, Detroit, Charlotte, Birmingham, Los 
‘ment with this improved plasticizer. It is Angeles, San Francisco, Seattle, Montreal, Toronto. 
now available in sufficient quantities for your 





CHEMICAL AND PHYSICAL PROPERTIES 




















experimentation. 
Santicizer 140 gives a better performance OF SANTICIZER 140 
in a number of applications, particularly to Refractive Index at 25° C. Approximately 1.560 
replace tricresy! phosphate. It is also worth Specific Gravity 25/25° C. Approximately 1.208 
consideration for use instead of triphenyl 
phosphate in cellulose acetate. mconce Essentially Colorless 
At the right is a brief description of Odor Essentially Odorless 
Santicizer 140. More complete information is Acid (As H; PO,) Not over 0.01% 
available in Monsanto Technical Bulletin + ; 
O-D-103 Santicizer 140 is a mixed aryl phosphate similar to 
-L- . Tricresy! Phosphate in most respects, including fire 
For the technical bulletin and a sample retardant properties. The most important differences 


are somewhat better solvent action and slightly 


of Santicizer 140 for use in your labora- improved low temperature flexibility. 


tory, please contact the nearest Monsanto 











*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


y 4 MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY, 
Dept. O (P) 14, Rubber Service Department, 
- — Second National Building, Akron 8, Ohio 


n iA ATI. . . . 
\ | { , | \ 2 | ( \ Please send, without cost or obligation, a copy of your Technical 
Va L i Bulletin O-D-103 and a sample of Santicizer 140. 
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HE day and the hour when natural rubber again will be available is 

still somewhat indefinite . . . but its return will not be delayed very 
long now that the war is won. 

Soon, white sidewall tires will return to their place in the sun, and 


the whitest and brightest will owe their superiority to titanium dioxide 
pigments, most widely known and used under the name of TITANOX. 


Evidence of the superiority of white sidewalls pigmented with 
rITANOX is to be found in the performance records of large numbers 
of these tires fabricated before the war. After more than three years 
on the road their appearance still is excellent and they are remarkably 
free of cracking and checking . . . a good thought to bear in mind 


when planning future rubber compounding. 


TITANIUM PIGMENT CORPORATION : Sole Sales Agent 


[11 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y «+ 350 Townsend St., San Francisco 7, Cal. 
104 South Michigan Ave., Chicago 3, Ill. + 2472 Enterprise St., Los Angeles 21, Cal. 


~TITANOX 


REG S PAT OFF 
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Coated Lithwite Cartons 


THAT’S WHY SMART MERCHANDISERS WANT THEM, 
LIKE THEM... PREFER THEM TO ‘‘SILENT SALESMEN’”’ 


RING THE Goops closer to the customer! Let the package do a self- 
B selling job! That’s the idea in today’s modern stores... and that’s 
the reason the “Silent Salesman” package is on its way out. Wide-awake 
merchants want, and feature, products packaged to speak up and sell... 
products packaged in Coated Lithwite. This machine-coated paperboard, 
pioneered by Gardner-Richardson six years ago, gives cartons a dash and 
color-brilliance that makes them stand out in any display. Coated Lith- 
wite’s surface is chalk-free and velvet-smooth—reproduces product pic- 
tures with a startling realism that speaks right out and stops shoppers. 


When can you get Coated Lithwite cartons? 


orders in the Gardner-Richardson carton plants is tremendous. Leaders in 
the field of merchandising are pushing us to capacity to get the sales ad- 


here’s a suggestion: get in touch with a Gardner-Richardson sales repre- 
sentative and discuss the matter of future delivery. 


MIDDLETOWN, OHIO 


Selet Reores atives in Principe ADELPHIA CLEVELAND » CHICAGO ST. LOU 
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That's not easy to answer. Right now, the backlog of Coated Lithwite 


vantages of cartons made of this revolutionary paperboard. However, 


NEW YORK » BOSTON 





STEAK UP. HNO SELL 


Note These Ovtstanding 
Coated Lithwite Advantages 


1. Made by a revolutionary process. 
Coated Lithwite is the brighter, whiter 
paperboard that is formed, made and 
coated in one high-speed operation. 
Proved and improved for six years. 


2. Means more eye-appealing cartons. 
Coated Lithwite’s smooth, velvet, chalk- 
free surface forms a better base for 
printing inks and plates—reproduces 
even the smallest type cleanly, crisply. 
Brings colors up brilliantly—gives half. 
tones a sharp realism. 


3. Fewer jammers and leakers. (oaled 
Lithwite scores without flaking or 
shattering. Takes’ a positive, tight seal. 


The GARDNER-RICHARDSON Co. 


Manufacturers of Folding Cartons and Boxboard 


PITTSBURGH « DETROIT 
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Within walking distance 


J os not even too far to hobble, when you’re leaving 
the blank walls of a hospital room for a brief while, 
on your way to a place of laughter and song and play. 


The welcoming doors of a U.S.O. lounge club are 
just outside the hospital grounds— at more than 
500 hospitals. 


Here, at the house of smiles, war-shattered vet- 
erans escape from hospital routine, from the smell 
of ether and disinfectants. Here they enjoy their 
favorite phonograph records, today’s newspaper, the 
checker-board that you gave them when you gave 
to your local community fund. 


These are little things, but they’re good medicine! 
The nearby U.S.O. lounge is theater, club—almost 
home—to the shocked and hurt boy whose present 
home is a hospital room. 


Your donation to the community war fund sup- 


ports the U.S.O. and 20 other agencies. It provides 
maternity care for wives of servicemen, decent, 
wholesome recreation to keep children off the streets, 
help for the stricken people of our allies, and help 
for your own. 


You help many who can’t help themselves, yet 
you are asked for only one gift. Let your heart 
decide how big it should be. 


Give generously to 


YOUR COMMUNITY 
WAR FUND & 


Representing the NATIONAL WAR FUND 
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James Day (Machinery) Ltd. 
London, England 
REgent 2430 





“THE LABORATORY GROUP” will tell 
you why the Royle #+% and the Royle 
+1 are the extruding machines you will 
want to know more about as you plan for 
the busy years ahead. Through evolu- 
tionary development, features have been 
incorporated in these machines which 
will secure successful results with the 
growing number of extrudable com- 


pounds, 


Whether you have plans for research or 
light product extruding, ““THE LABOR- 
ATORY GROUP” will give you the basic 


“« 


JOHN ROYLE & SONS 


PIONEERED THE CONTINUOUS EXTRUSION PROCESS IN > 


Home Office 


SHerwood 2-8262 
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Akron, Ohio 


To Help You With Your Plannin 


information you will need ... If you plan 
a program of research you will find the 
Royle +% and the Royle #1 possess 
the same characteristics as the larger 
Royle extruding machines . . . If you are 
going into light product extruding you 
will find it more efficient and profitable 
to extrude with a Royle designed for 
such a process. 


Send for your copy of “THE LABORA- 
TORY GROUP” and let it suggest to you 
how Royle extruding machines can meet 
your specific requirements. 








PATERSON 
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B.H. Davis J. W.VanRiper J.C. Clinefeitere PATERSON 3, NEW JERSEY 
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WYEX 
BLACK 


WYEX is the pioneer .. . the outstanding leader in 
the field of EASY-processing channel blacks. 





WYEX has the LOWEST rate of heat generation and 
therefore especially suited for heavy-duty 


treads. 


WYEX is the preferred reenforcing pigment for 
GR-S compounds. 


WYEX is made from PURIFIED NATURAL gas of 
lowest sulfur content for uniformity. 


J. M. HUBER, Inc. 


460 West 34th Street 
NEW YORK CITY 
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INSTRUMENT FOR DETERMINING THE 
HARDNESS OF RUBBER VULCANIZATES OR OTHER 
MATERIALS WITHIN THE HARDNESS RANGE 


A New Type of Hardness Gauge 
for the Rubber Industry. 


Ke Simple to Operate. 


Easy to Apply to Out-of-the-Way 
Positions. 


Gives Fixed Reading with One Application. 
No Fluctuation of Reading. 


YY Agreed Readings by Different Operators. 
YY Permanently Adjusted — No Calibration. 


Supplied with 
Carrying Case 
and 
Attached 
Magnifier 


Manufacturers, Purchasers 


| A Necessary Instrument for 
, and Consumers of Rubber Products. 


j Write for Descriptive Folder and Quotation. 


Distributed by 


Ue N77 Ae 


Deveson of , United CLA Raiutbhes E cnfany 
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A Study of the 






Various Molecular Fractions of Rubber 
and Their Behavior during Vulcanization 


By E. A. HAUSER*, D. S. le 


URING the last 25 years considerable work has 
been carried out to determine by physical or chemi 
cal means the structure of natural rubber. Freund 

lich and Hauser (8) were the first to prove with the 
use of a micromanipulator that the individual rubber 
particle in hevea latex consists of a viscous interior, 
surrounded by a tough, elastic skin. The first to dis 
cover the effect of different solvents on rubber were 
Feuchter (7) and Pummerer (15). Since then the frac- 
tionation of high polymers has become a standard pro 
cedure for their evaluation. The present investigation 
was carried out to study in somewhat greater detail 
the fractionation of prime hevea ribbed smoked sheet 
and also the vulcanization characteristics of each frac- 
tion and its contribution to the physical properties of 
the total rubber 

Several methods for the fractionation of rubber art 
known. However, since large amounts of each frac 
tion were needed for the purpose of this investigation, 
fractionation was carried out by the diffusion method. 
Viscosities were determined by the use of an Ostwald 
viscosimeter, and the molecular weights were then cal 
culated on the basis of the Staudinger and Arrhenius 
equations. Although Arrhenius’ equation (7) for the 
calculation of molecular weights has hardly any theo 
retical basis, it proved to be subject to fewer discrepan- 
cies than Staudinger’s equation (78) when using solu 
tions of different viscosity levels. Kemp (13, 14) has 
shown that the variations of 9 ,,/¢ are—contrary to 
Staudinger’s claim—quite considerable. The slope of 
Nsp/C, if plotted against »,,, will be more pronounced the 
higher the molecular weight of the polymer under in 
vestigation; whereas, the slope of lgion,/c, if plotted 
against »,, is small over a fairly wide range of viscosi- 
ties. Therefore, the calculations of the molecular 
weight were carried out preferentially by the use of 
Arrhenius’ equation. 

Since fractionation within narrow molecular weight 
ranges is extremely difficult, Kemp’s suggestion (73, 
14) for the use of a so-called poor solvent rather than 
> Denestnens of Chemical Engineering, Massachusetts Institute of Tech 
nology, Cambridge, Mass 


+ Midwest Rubber Reclaiming Co., East St. Louis, III 
+t Bakelite Corp., Bound Brook, N. J. 


BEAU’, and YEN SHEN 


a good solvent was accepted, and the fractionation was 
carried out by diffusion in hexane (B.P. 60-70° C.). 
The choice of a poor solvent unquestionably will de 
crease the speed of fractionation, as the swelling of the 
rubber is decreased, but it equally would give greater 
assurance against the presence of discreet particles of 
rubber which—in a good solvent—may easily become 
detached from the insoluble part of the rubber and dis 
persed in the solution, thereby influencing any deter- 
minations of viscosity as well as the per cent of rubber 
extracted for any given time of fractionation. 

The viscosity of each fraction was determined in 
benzene as well as in hexane, whereupon the constant 
for hexane was calculated. 


) 
PROCEDURI 


Smoked sheet was first cleaned of any dirt possibly adhering 
to the outside of the sheets and then dried under vacuum. It 
was cut into small pieces, placed in a cheesecloth bag (which 
had previously been subjected to both acetone and hexane ex 
traction) and extracted in acetone for 72 hrs. at room temp- 
erature. The rubber was then placed in a vacuum desiccator 
After this treatment the 
actual fractionation was begun by immersion in hexane. Dur- 


to remove the last traces of acetone 


ing acetone extraction and fractionation, the air above the 
liquid was replaced by COs, and the container was stored in 
the dark (temperature of fractionation 22-24° C.). The 
solution of rubber resulting from each fractionation was then 
carefully decanted, avoiding disturbance of the rubber remain 
ing in the bag as much as possible. To avoid oxidation of the 
rubber in solution which might occur during unduly prolonged 
storage of the solution, the viscosity measurements in hexane 
were carried out immediately after removal of the solution. 
If it was necessary to recover the rubber from the solution, 
this was done as soon as possible by placing the solution to 
which 1% of sym. di-beta-naphthyl-para-phenylenediamine had 
been added into a vacuum distillation apparatus. To remove 
the solvent as quickly as possible, the rubber solution was kept 
at room temperature during evacuation by means of a water 
bath. After all the solvent had been removed, the thin sheet 
of rubber was placed in a vacuum desiccator in a dark place. 
The gel rubber was recovered in small batches in the same way 


The accompanying tables show the rubber extracted, 
n/n. in hexane and benzene for various concentrations 
of rubber, the molecular weights as calculated by Staud- 
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TABLE III 


FRACTIONATION OF SMOKED SHEE 


(Average acetone soluble substances—2.70% ) 


Sol Rubber 


Bat Ist 2nd 3rd 4th 5th 
N he fractior fraction fraction fraction fraction 
(&% (%,) ( ) (%) (%) 

] 10.84 1.36 10.5 7.78 10.34 

2 10.37 17.36 14.15 9.00 7.00 

; 7.44 ).6€ 7.62 6.88 1.7 

0 2.0 7.2 4.83 6.24 

17 1.73 7.28 5.10 6.91 

Yi ] ) 1.67 7.¢ 5.38 6.1 
10 7.94 5.54 10.03 

x 12 I 6.60 6.46 

) 2 ) ~ 6% 5 OR 

if i] 
Ave g 0 63 2 06 6.2 7.3 


6th 7th Gel 
fraction fraction Rubber Total 
(%) (%) (%) (%) Remarks 
5.9 3.80 37.80 100.05 light, transparent sheet 
3.91 2.64 33.3 100.42 light, transparent sheet 
5.85 4.23 46.75 100.78 dark colored sheet 
3.67 2.53 ° dark colored sheet 
4 3.25 50.40 100.87 dark colored sheet 
4.27 3.82 48.87 99.65 dark colored sheet 
5.00 2.88 - very thick sheet 
4.18 2.77 $4.69 YSR.86 very thick sheet 
3.28 2.44 $5.78 100.67 very thick sheet 
. dark colored sheet 
4 3.07 





inger’s as well as Arrhenius’ equation, and the ratio 
of the molecular weights obtained for each fraction in 
hexane and benzene. 

The second run of fractionations as recorded in Table 
I] was carried out to study a wider range of molecular 
weights and thereby determine more accurately the 
ratio of the calculated molecular weights as obtained 
from benzene and hexane solutions. This difference 
has already been noticed by Kemp (13, 14), and it may 
be attributed to the effect of the solvent on the rubber. 
It is well known that rubber will swell to a different 
degree in various solvents (76). Solubility will depend 
on the specific affinity of the solvent to the solute. Thus 
the rubber molecule may have greater affinity for one 
solvent than for another 

\djacent rubber chains are bound together quite 
hrmly by cohesive forces, but purely mechanical en 
tanglement of the long chains also must be taken into 
consideration \ solvent with high specific affinity 
for the rubber chains will be capable of penetrating the 
structure, at the same time solvating the chains and pry- 
ing them apart. The so-called “bound” volume cf soly 
ent, that is that part of the solvent which becomes firm 
ly adsorbed on the rubber chains, will vary with the 
solvent : 
Finally, individual fragments of the rubber will be 
The fragments can be mole 


particular 
carried into the solution. 
cules or they can be incompletely disintegrated aggre 
gates of rubber \ so-called “good” solvent usually 
shows greater swelling power than a “poor” solvent. 
Theretore, the danger of the presence of incompletely 
dissolved rubber aggregates in the solution is greater in 
i “good” solvent. Since any kind of agitation was rig 
orously avoided during fractionation, such aggregates 
may take a long time to disperse. It is well known that 
the particle size of any colloidal dispersion will affect 
the viscosity of the dispersion to a great extent (Y) 
Therefore, in determining the molecular weight of rub 
ber by the viscosity of its solution, we will have to re 
member that not only the chain length of the molecules 
has to be taken into consideration, but also their state 
of dispersion. This may cause the differences in the 
calculated molecular weight for different solvents not 
accounted for by any of the equations 

In as long as exact knowledge of the actual structure 
of the solution is not at hand, a truly conclusive pic 
ture of the phenomenon can not yet be offered. There- 
fore, any introduction of a new constant—covering the 
effect of the solvent—into either molecular weight equa 
tion seems premature. 
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Tables I and II show very clearly the comparatively 
small effect the concentration of the solution exerts, if 
the molecular weight is calculated by Arrhenius’ equa 
tion 

To study the reproducibility of the fractionation, ten 
separate batches were run. Although the smoked sheet 
used in this study was designated as prime 1A, some va 
riation in the color of the individual sheets could be 
noticed and it was found in general that the darker the 
color of the sheet, the higher the content of hexane in 
soluble gel (Table IIT). 

Fig. 1 shows the rate of extraction (per cent pet 
hour) as obtained by averaging the per cent extracts for 
each fraction of all ten batches. The increasing rate of 
extraction during the first two days is not surprising. 
First the molecules located in the surface will solvate ; 
only thereafter will diffusion of solvated molecules take 
place from the interior to the surface. This will tend 
to slow down the process of extraction. However, the 
shape of this curve can not be regarded as general, 
since the surface of the rubber exposed to extraction 
will greatly affect the result. 

\lthough during prolonged extraction the slope of 
the extraction curve decreased very much, it did not 
reach zero. Therefore, it was thought possible that a 
breakdown of the molecules might occur during extrac 
tion. To verify this point, a total rubber was synthe 
sized from the various fractions in the proportions as 
found in the original smoked sheet. This rubber was 
then compounded, vulcanized, and compared in its phy 
sical and chemical properties with the original. The fol 
lowing compound was used for this purpose as well as 
throughout the remainder of this investigation : 


Rubber ; 100 
Sulfur 3 
Zinc oxide 5 
Captax : l 
Stearic acid 3 

gerite Whit ] 


Mill temperature: 130° F 
Vulcanizing temperature: 270° F 


Since in all cases the fractions or total rubber to be 
compounded had undergone exhaustive acetone extra 
tion, it was considered of advantage to increase the 
amount of stearic acid to replenish the natural fatty 
acids originally present in the rubber. Fig. 2 shows the 
physical properties of both the original, not fraction 
ated, smoked sheet and the total rubber synthesized 
from the various fractions in proportions equaling those 
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FIG. 1—Rate versus time of extraction 


found in the original. Very little difference in the phy 
sical properties of both can be found, and therefore one 
can conclude that no serious breakdown of the rubber 
molecules occurred during fractionation. The modulus 
of the original rubber is slightly higher than that of the 
synthesized rubber 

There appears to be, however, some 
The elongation of the 


retardation of 
cure in the synthesized rubber 
synthesized rubber undercures and at optimum cure 
is also somewhat higher than that of the original. This 
may be accounted for by the following consideration 
During fractionation, which is based on the solvation 
of the lower molecular we ight part, the cohesive forces 
acting between these molecules lose their effectiveness 
Besides this, the mechanical entanglement of the mol 
cules 1s loosened 

lt is known that rubber, if stored for a long period 
at room temperature or chilled, will exhibit an X-ray 
diffraction pattern typical for crystals in random a1 
rangement. But if stretched, a typical fiber pattern re 
sults which indicates that the crystallites have now been 
oriented in the direction of elongation (10, 17, 12) 
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It is also known that rubber, if stretched very slowly, 
will show no x-ray diffraction pattern up to an elonga- 
tion of 500%. This can be explained by the assump- 
tion that plastic flow takes place, avoiding alignment 
and orientation of the molecules. The higher the temp- 
erature and the slower the rate of elongation, the 
smaller will be the chance for alignment (10, 117, 12). 
Besides this, solvation loosens the secondary valence 
bond between the entangled molecules and permits re- 
moval of the lower weight fractions. These are com- 
posed of the short chains of the polymer which are dis- 
persed throughout the network made up by the long 
chains. Furthermore, the short chains are not held to- 
gether by secondary forces to the extent that localized 
alignment results as with the long chains. This is evi- 
denced by the fact that the gel fraction gives a very 
clear x-ray diffraction pattern, whereas the sol frac- 
tion shows no evidence of molecular orientation even 
when stretched. That the rubber recovered from these 
fractions will exhibit differences in some of its physi- 
cal properties can now be readily understood on the 
basis of these considerations. 

The various fractions were analyzed for unsatura- 
tion (3, 17), ash and protein content. The latter two 
analyses were carried out to determine if and to what 
extent these components might affect the results. From 
Table LV it can be seen that the main portion of the ash 
as well as of the protein remains in the gel rubber. If 
the values obtained for unsaturation are corrected for 
the pure rubber hydrocarbon in the sample, hardly any 
difference in unsaturation for all fractions including 
the gel rubber can be noticed. This indicates that the 
gel rubber consists of long chains of polyisoprene, and 
that branching—1if existing at all—does not occur in the 
gel to any greater extent than in the sol rubber. (For 
the calculation of the per cent protein the assumption 
was made that all nitrogen containing compounds pres- 
ent in the rubber consist of protein. If, however, the 
nitrogen containing compounds are considered to be 
gluco proteins and calculated as such, it was found:that 
the per cent unsaturation recalculated on the basis of the 
pure rubber hydrocarbon would exceed 100% 
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The elimination of protein in the rubber is very difh- 
cult and may lead to a degradation of the original hy- 
drocarbon molecules. Therefore, it was considered bet- 
ter to analyze each fraction for its nitrogen content 
rather than to remove the nitrogen containing matter. 

Since the various amounts of rubber as obtained from 
the ten fractions were too small for proper compound- 
ing, several of the fractions were mixed together to 
form a low molecular weight sol rubber (up to 125,- 
000) and a high molecular weight sol rubber (130,000- 
170,000). These two batches, the gel rubber, and a 
batch synthesized from the various fractions according 
to the original proportions as present in smoked sheet, 
were compounded, tested for their physical properties 
and chemically analyzed. Figs. 3 and 4 record the 
physical properties of these compounds, and Table V 
its chemical analysis. 

It can be seen that the rate of cure of the gel rubber 
and the synthesized total rubber is very much faster 
than that of the two compounds prepared from sol rub- 
ber. However, we have to bear in mind that the former 
two contain the nitrogeneous matter, whereas the latter 
two are practically free from these. Beadle and Stev- 
ens (2) have studied the effect of protein on the vul- 
canization and found that these substances are respon- 
sible for a considerable acceleration of cure. 

Although the rate of combination of sulfur can- 
not be considered as a criterion of vulcanization, it 
nevertheless is interesting to note that the two com- 
pounds prepared from sol rubber and containing ex- 
tremely small amounts of proteins only, show the same 
and a rather constant rate; whereas the compound pre- 
pared from gel rubber (containing the greatest amount 
of protein) shows an appreciable hourly rate of com- 
bination, particularly in the very early stages of cure 
(Fig. 5). The synthesized total rubber is very similar 
in this respect, but the initial rate of sulfur combination 
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FIG. 4—Stress-strain relationship of total rubber 

cured for 45 minutes (A), low molecular weight sol 

rubber cured for 75 minutes (B), high molecular 

weight sol rubber cured for 75 minutes (C), gel 
rubber cured for 30 minutes (D). 


is somewhat smaller. At the same time it is rather in- 
teresting to note that AU at optimum cure is smallest 
for the gel rubber. 

Figs. 6, 7, 8, and 9 show the atoms of sulfur com- 
bined per double bond for each of the four compounds. 
Whereas for the synthesized total rubber as well as the 
two sol rubbers the atoms of sulfur combined per 





TABLE V—CHEMICAL PROPERTIES OF SMOKED SHEET 
FRACTIONS 


(Temperature of Vulcanization—270° F.) 





Time of 
Vulcani- Total Free Combined Un 
zation Sulfur Sulfur Sulfur lodine saturation 
Sample (min. ) (%) (%) (%) Value (%) 
A 0 2.97 2.97 0 357.0 95.8 
(Total 15 2.97 1.82 1.15 347.9 93.3 
Rubber) 30 2.96 1.14 1.82 347.3 93.1 
45 3.00 0.43 a.a4 346.4 92.9 
60 2.99 0.15 2.84 347.3 93.15 
75 2.99 0.09 2.90 347.8 93.3 
B 0 2.96 2.96 0 365.8 98.1 
( Low 15 2.96 2.63 0.32 - 

M.W. 30 2.96 2.22 0.74 362.0 97.1 
Sol 45 2.96 1.87 1.09 360.8 96.7 
Rubber) 60 2.97 1.34 1.63 359.7 96.45 

75 2.98 1.28 1.70 360.0 96.5 
90 3.00 0.84 2.16 359.3 96.4 
110 2.99 0.60 2.39 360.7 96.7 
0 2.96 2.96 .0 367.2 98.5 
(High 30 2.96 2.22 0.74 362.9 97.3 
M.W. 45 2.95 1.85 1.10 360.3 96.6 
Sol 60 2.96 1.70 1.26 360.7 96.7 
Rubber) 75 2.97 1.06 1.91 360.3 96.6 
90 2.98 0.76 2.22 360.3 96.6 
110 2.97 0.58 2.39 360.6 96.7 
D 0 3.05 3.05 0 348.3 93.4 
(Gel 15 3.04 1.58 1.46 344,2 92.3 
Rubber) 30 3.02 0.77 2.25 343.2 92.0 
45 3.05 0.22 2.83 342.3 91.8 
60 3.05 0.09 2.96 342.1 91.8 
75 3.04 0.02 3.02 344.1 92.2 
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FIG. 35 Combined sulfur versus time of cure for 
total rubber (A), low and high molecular weight Sol 
rubber (B and C) and qel rubber (D) 


double bond are either between l and 2 or close to 
either 1 or 2, the gel rubber shows a combination of 
approximate ly 3 or more atoms of sulfur combined per 
double bond. Even if proteins accelerate vulcanization, 
it is hardly pl iustble to assume that these proteins pro 
mote a combination 6f 3 atoms of sulfur, pér double 
bond. Therefore, we may have to look for another ex 
planation of the phenomenon. 

In the gel rubber we are dealing with very long and 
entangled rubber chains. Slippage of the chains will 
be less easy than in the case of the sol rubber, and this 
by itself will account for higher tensile strength, higher 
modulus and lower elongation. If due to vulcanization 
sulfur bridges are introduced, the length of the chains 
is theoretically somewhat lengthened, more network 
is formed, causing further difficulties in chain slippage. 
If sulfur bridges are introduced into the sol rubber, 
they will lengthen the chains, but as yet not to such an 
extent as to impair slippage. The tensile strength will 
increase The combined sulfur is determined as the 
difference between total and free sulfur. 

It is entirely conceivable that it will be easier to ob 
tain access to the free sulfur in the sol rubber than in 
the gel rubbet Neither of the determinations of free 
sulfur, whether by acetone extraction of the rubber or 
by the sodium sulfite method (ASTM), does rely on 


























the complete solution of the rubber sample. Neither 
acetone or sodium sulfite swell rubber to any appre 
ciable extent. Thus it is possible that in extreme cases, 
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as in gel rubber, part of the free sulfur is so tightly 
occluded into the rubber network that it may not be 
removed completely. This, of course, would account 
for a high figure in combined sulfur and, therefore, a 
high figure in atoms of sulfur per double bond 

In the synthesized total rubber we have the gel rub- 
ber mixed with the sol rubber, and removal of the free 
sulfur should be easier. If the protein matter in the 
gel rubber would promote the combination of three 
atoms of sulfur per double bond, we should expect to 
see the effect of it at least to a proportionate extent in 
the synthesized total rubber, where optimum curing 
times are closer to the gel rubber than to those of the 
sol rubber, and, therefore, any loss in unsaturation duc 
to heat (3) could be disregarded. This, then, brings 
up the question as to whether the mtrogeneous com 
pounds present in the gel rubber can actually be con 
sidered as vulcanization accelerators, or whether the et 
tect noticed is not due to the structure of the gel itself. 

It should be pointed out that Beadle and Stevens (2) 
based their deductions on the coefficient of vulcaniza- 
tion, which depends on the amount of combined sulfur, 
and furthermore did not realize when carrying out their 
experiments that they had inadvertently fractionated 
the rubber they partially dissolved in benzene. There- 
fore, they really must be considered to have been the 
first who studied the properties of fractionated rubber 

Thus, it can be argued that as vulcanization con 
tinues, it will be possible to introduce a far greater 
amount of sulfur bridges into the sol rubber—before 
an appreciable difficulty in chain slippage will occur 
than in the gel rubber. Also, the tensile strength. will 
increase as we are still lengthening the comparatively 
short chains without hindering their respective mobility 
too much. Equally we may expect that the effect of 
lengthening the chains by sulfur bridges will be more 
pronounced for the short chains of the sol rubber than 
for the already long chains of the gel rubber 

It seems plausible that for gel rubber we obtain what 
is called “optimum cure” as judged by the tensile 
product—in a shorter time and with less sulfur bridges 
than are necessary to obtain the same effect for sol rub- 
ber. These considerations also seem to be brought out 
by the greater drop in the slope of the elongation curve 
with time of cure for gel rubber than for sol rubber. It 
would also indicate that the state of vulcanization of 
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the gel rubber 1s different from that of the sol rubber 
if both are considered at their “optimum cure.” It fur- 
thermore indicates ‘that the actual amount of sulfur 
bridges in itself, as introduced between rubber mole- 
cules in general, is really of secondary importance only, 
in regard to their physical properties, and that the kind 
of sulfur bridge formed between the chains would not 
have too great a bearing on the physical properties. 

However, the effect of optimum vulcanization will be 
obtained at any time at which we have introduced the 
correct amount of sulfur bridges for the particular kind 
of rubber molecules we are dealing with. This amount 
will be governed by the structure and length of the 
molecules, their entanglement and cohesive forces act- 
ing between them. 

€arothers (6) states that “the cohesive forces which 
resist the separation of molecules from one another (as 
measured, for example, by the heat of vaporization) in- 
crease continuously with increasing molecular weight 
in a given series, and in high polymers they reach values 
greatly in excess of the energy required to rupture a 
primary valence linkage in a chain.” Bolland (4) cal- 
culated that because of resonance effects the least dis- 
sociation energy necessary to rupture such a_ bond 
would amount to 43,000 cal/mol. Carothers’ statement 
implies that the cohesive forces in gel rubber would be 
greater than in sol rubber. 

If sulfur bridges are introduced, fewer of them 
would be necessary to produce “optimum cure” in gel 
rubber than in sol rubber, because an increase in.sulfur 
bridging will tend to shorten the former’s elongation ; 
whereas in sol rubber this latter point will only be 
reached at a later stage and a chain lengthening effect 
without the occurrence of too great interference be- 
tween the chains will be predominant in the beginning. 
There is no justification for the assumption that a dif- 
ferent kind of sulfur bond is produced during vulcan- 
ization for the sol rubber than for the gel rubber. 

Therefore, it is possible that several phenomena occur 
to produce the final effect of acceleration of vulcaniza- 
tion as caused by the presence of the nitrogen contain- 
ing compounds in natural rubber. It is known that the 
solubility of sulfur in rubber is highly influenced by 
temperature. Migration of sulfur in the rubber occurs 
by diffusion. Venable and Greene (19) found this mi- 
gration to be more and more retarded by progressive 
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FIG. 9—Sulfur combination versus unsaturation of 
gel rubber. 


high (and it could be speeded by the presence of nitro 
gen containing compounds in the rubber), the migra- 
tion of sulfur will be quickly impeded. Free sulfur, 
located within the network formed around it by vulcan- 
ization, may not be reached by the analytical procedure 
and would, therefore, wrongly be accounted for as com- 
bined sulfur. Such a condition, of course, wotild ‘be 
more pronounced in the gel rubber than in the sol rub 
ber because of the former’s original structure. 


Summary 


Hevea prime ribbed smoked sheets were subjected 
to diffusion fractionation. The rubber recovered from 
the separate fractions was compounded and vulcanized. 
The physical and chemical properties of the vulcan 
izates showed pronounced differences. A_ tentative 
explanation for these results is offered on the basis of 
the molecular and colloidal structure of the rubber 
hydrocarbon. 
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Alkyd Resins in the Rubber Industry 


By GEORGIA LEFFINGWELL and MILTON A. LESSER 


Glycerine Producers Association, 11 West 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 


LTHOUGH the alkyd resins have found their 

greatest use in the production of protective finishes, 

it is significant that the first British patent (1) 
ever granted for this class of product described the 
manufacture of a plastic material forming an India- 
rubber substitute (2). Since this event in 1908, liter- 
ally hundreds of patents relate to the production and 
use of alkyd type resins. Many of these compounds 
have proved of great value in rubber technology (3). 


“Alkyd” Used as a Generic Term 


The word “alkyd” is generally accepted as a generic 
term to designate synthetic resins made by reacting 
polyhydric alcohols with polybasic acids, with or with- 
out the addition of fatty acids, oils, natural resins, 
other synthetic resins or other modifying agents. Be- 
cause, both in volume and variety, the oil-modified 
phthalic glyceride types have occupied a predominant 
position in the alkyd resin group, the terms “alkyd” 
and “glyceryl phthalate” are generally considered 
synonymous (4) 

In line with this view is Whitescarver’s observation 
(5) that, because of their excellent characteristics, we 
may simplify the picture by stating that the usual type 
of alkyd resin consists of the chemical combination of 
phthalic anhydride, glycerine, and oil fatty acids. 
Various other acids and alcohols have found use in 
alkyd manufacture. However, with regard to the type 
of polyhydric alcohol employed, it is well to remember 
that for economy and general utility in the manufacture 
of alkyd resins, glycerine stands at the head of the 
list (4) 

By variations in the proportions or the reaction con 
ditions, alkyds may be modified in many ways to pro 
duce a number of products with different character 
istics. Equally important is the type of modifying 
agent used. By the use of these several means, it is 
possible to select or prepare an alkyd resin having the 
desired physical properties and performance character 
istics required in a specific application. 

As already indicated, alkyds have found their great 
est utility in the preparation of protective coatings 
remarkable not only for their beauty, but also for their 
toughness, durability and versatility (6). According 
to Ghhser (7), finishes made from suitable alkyd resin 
bases possess excellent adhesion to most surfaces, good 
color retention and excellent weathering characteristics. 
They have hardness, flexibility, moisture and solvent 
resistance, and they withstand the action of many 
reagents. . 

Consideration of these properties indicates the rea 
sons for the growing use of alkyds in coatings for 
rubber. In 1937, Appel (&) had remarked that 
lacquers formulated to meet the peculiar needs of the 
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rubber industry served not only to improve the luster, 
feel, and appeal of the goods, but also helped to protect 
against oxidation, sunlight, oils, greases and gasoline, 
water, heat, and even ordinary dirt. 

That alkyd resins fitted into the formulation of such 
finishes had already been indicated in a report by 
Naunton and Siddle (9) published in 1931 in which 
they discussed the use of some synthetic resins in the 
rubber industry. Considering the alkyd resins, they 
remarked that for varnishing rubber products, resins 
of this class displayed certain advantages over the older 
kinds of varnishes and lacquers. 

Today, alkyd resins are regularly employed as in- 
gredients of flexible rubber lacquers and finishes and 
the history of such usage goes back a number of years. 
Such a finish was described in a patent (10) granted 
in 1929. In this case the rubber is finished by the 
application of an adhering film of varnish prepared by 
means of a special suitably modified alkyd resin. If 
desired, the resin might also contain a cellulosic com- 
pound, with or without the addition of another syn- 
thetic resin, such as an aldehyde-phenol or an aldehyde- 
urea resin. Some years later, a quite similar composi- 
tion for coating rubber surfaces was described (11). 
In this instance, use is made of a combination of 
medium ethoxyethyl cellulose, a urea-formaldehyde 
condensation product, and a soft compatible alkyd 
resin. 

A large number of other alkyd-utilizing coating 
compositions, with more or less specific qualities or 
uses, have been described in the technical and patent 
literature. Russian workers, in developing lacquers for 
galoshes, employed a linseed oil-modified glycerine 
phthalic anhydride resin plus lead oxide, the resulting 
product having turpentine added (12). 


Use in Non-Permeable Coatings 


Several patents call for alkyd resins in making non- 
permeable coatings that serve to improve the gas- 
retaining qualities of heat-vulcanized rubber. Accord- 
ing to patents filed in Europe (13,14), mixtures of 
alkyd resins and synthetic, sulfur-containing ‘thermo 
plastic materials are especially appropriate. One suit- 
able compound for this purpose is made by dissolving 
ethylene polysulfide in molten phthalic anhydride. 
Upon cooling, glycerine is added and the requisite 
resin formed by heating the mixture. Dissolved in a 
suitable solvent, the mixture is applied to the rubber 
to form « gas-proof coating. If desired the product 
may be super-coated with solutions of rubber in naph- 
tha or a synthetic rubber-like material, ¢.g. polymerized 
chlorbutadiene, in carbon tetrachloride. Treatment of 
this sort is especially applicable to inner tubes, air 
cushions, airship fabrics, and rubber balls. 
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According to another formula (15), the opacity of 
hot-vulcanized rubber for gas, especially rubber tires, 
is increased by treating the surface with a solution con- 
taining an alkyd resin, gelatin, and glycerine. In this 
connection should be noted Busse’s observation (16), 
while discussing oil resistant natural and synthetic 
rubber, that “Glyptal” (a type of alkyd) resins display 
good oil resistance. 


Manufacture ef Superior Finishes 


In recent years, alkyd resins have found increasing 
use with rubber, particularly chlorinated rubber, for 
the manufacture of superior finishes. Beck (17), 
his report on the influence of the binder on the dur- 
ability of lusterless enamels, stated that chlorinated 
rubber-alkyd resin mixtures provide “eminently satis- 
factory vehicles” for such enamels. Similarly, Ros- 
sin (18) has remarked that chlorinated rubber blends 
very satisfactorily with many alkyd resins and imparts 
such desirable properties as ‘increased speed of drying 
and chemical resistance. The alkyd, for its part, gives 
many advantages to chlorinated rubber, such as in- 
creased durability, adhesion, flexibility, and appearance. 
The results of tests, given in Rossin’s report, indicate 
that resins with a greater amount of glycerine phthalate 
help maintain chemical resistance in conjunction with 
chlorinated rubber much more readily than do resins 
containing smaller amounts of glycerine phthalate. 

Combinations of chlorinated rubber and alkyds were 
recommended (19) several years ago for use in a 
variety of products. With a non-volatile glycerine- 
phthalic acid resin serving to control porosity, the 
resulting films were suitable for use as filters, diffusion 
membranes or ultra filters, as coatings on dollies of 
dry cells to replace the usual fabric casings, and, when 
applied to textiles, for making raincoats, sticking 
plaster or the like. Impregnating the microporous 
sheets with suitable metals resulted in the formation of 
materials useful as electrodes in certain types of elec- 
trical equipment. 

Mixtures based on rubber and alkyd resin have been 
advocated also for coating sheet materials, like paper. 
In one case (20), there is applied a solution of rubber 
containing a glycerine-phthalic anhydride condensation 
product adapted to cause the rubber to wet the mate- 
rial being treated. After this there is applied a solution 
of a cellulose ester plus a softener. Products thus 
coated are both waterproof and greaseproof. In an- 
other instance (21), a product suitable for use with 
rubber, for coating textiles, metals, etc., is obtained 
by treating a vegetable oil, like tung or oiticica oil, 
with glycerine and phthalic anhydride. 

According to another patent (22), alkyd resins may 
be included ‘also i in emulsions containing rubber deriva- 
tives, such compositions being used for impregnating 
or coating textiles, wood, paper, masonry, and similar 
materials, 

Mention of emulsions brings to mind the growing 
use of alkyd dispersions or emulsions. Extensively 
employed in the formulation of so-called water paints 
(23), such alkyd emulsions are now finding use as 
blending agents and tackifiers for synthetic latices. 
Alkyd dispersions have been mentioned also among 
the materials useful for extending the volume of latex 
(24). Products for such usage are available com- 
mercially. 

Alkyd resins also have some applications in the 
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processing of rubber. Over a decade ago several work- 
ers reported on the value of certain glyceryl phthalate 
resins as “anti-scorching” agents. Blake (25), for 
example, mentions such alkyds. Similarly, Naunton 
and Siddle (9) have pointed out that while some resins 
of the alkyd type have a retarding effect,on wuleaniza- 
tion, a glycerine-phthalic anhydride product was found 
which had pronounced anti-scorching power. \ Ben- 
nett’s text (26) also cites the fact that a patent has 
been issued on the use of one to two per cent of 
glyceryl phthalate resins, to prevent scorching during 
the milling of rubber. 

Of related interest is the inclusion of resins, such as 
glyceryl phathalate resins, as plasticizers suitable for 
use in compositions containing hydrohalogenated rub- 
ber (27). 

Alkyds appear to have found some applications in 
conjunction with synthetic rubber raw materials. For 
instance, oil-resistant materials, suitable for the pro- 
duction of printers’ blankets, rolls, and matrices, are 
made from plastic polymers of chloroprene and alkyd 
resins. One example (28) is a composition made from 
polychloroprene, lead oxide, sulfur, rosin, an anti- 
oxidant, zinc oxide, benzene, and alkyd resin. 


Production of Rubber Substitutes 


In view of the fact that one of the first patents 
granted on alkyd resins was concerned with the pro- 
duction of rubber substitutes, it is not surprising that 
a number of processes for making such items should 
have been developed in subsequent years (29, 30, 31, 
32). Singularly enough, examples given in Grognot’s 
original patent (1) are quite indicative, even by pres- 
ent.day standards. In one of his methods, equal parts 
of succinic acid and glycerine were heated rapidly while 
mixing in a closed vessel provided with an opening for 
the escape of gases or vapors. Under the influence of 
heat, water and inflammable gases are liberated, the 
temperature rising to between 200° and 220° C. Then 
the mix suddenly becomes a very stiff plastic mass 
capable of utilization by the rubber industry. Tempera- 
ture control is an important factor in regulating the 
hardness of the product. 

In a more up-to-date method (33) a product suit- 
able for uses like those of rubber comprises a heat- 
polymerized vegetable oil, such as the product of tung 
oil, polymerized to a gelatinous state, treated with 
glycerine-phthalate, and vulcanized to a resilient mass. 
An olefin polysulfide may be used in this composition, 
this addition serving to give improved tack and 
adhesion. 
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German Development in the General Field of Elastomers 


AS\ IRDING to the Industrial Intelligence Staff of 
the Chemical Wartare SETVICEe, little development in) 
the field of elastomers has been achieved in Germany 
over American practic Only three products ‘are 
worthy of mention, namely, Buna, polyethylene and 
polyisbutylen 

Buna was produced in a number of grades known as 
S, SS, SR. et Production in general followed con 
ventional lines involving the copolymerization of buta 
diene and styrene in aqueous emulsion. There are cer 
tain modifications howevet The lack of fatty acids 
resulted inf the extensive use of a synthetic emulsifying 
agent '( Nekal), only 10% of the required emulsifier 
being used in the form of an alkaline salt of a fatty 
acid Potassium persulfate was used as activator and 
is a chain modifier. Polym 


di isopropyl xanthogenate ; 
using phenyl beta naph- 


erization was controlled by 
thylamine and was carried out in a series of six reac- 
tors in cascade fashion 

After recovery of unreacted monomers coagulation 
was conducted in two stages using, firstly, a mixture 


of calcium and sodium chlorides and. secondly. acetic 


acid. The coagulum passes to a Fourdrinier-type 
paper machine where it is drained, then squeezed 
between rolls, dried in a four-compartment drier, and 
reaches the market in neat, 50 kg rolls. In spite of 
the clean appearance and convenient form, German 


Buna » seems to have prove d inferio1 to that produced 
in the United States and lacked uniformity of quality. 


Butadiene was produced by a cumbersome synthesis 


from acetylene through the following steps 
(1) Calcium carbide @ Acetylene 

(2) Acetylene formaldehyde — Butinediol 
(3) Butinediol ~ Butanediol 

4) Butanediol ~ Tetrahydrofuran 


(5) Tetrahvdrofuran ~ Butadiene 


Tetrahydrofuran is an intermediate produced in the 
dehydration of butanediol which was not always 
separated, steps (4) and (5) being combined \n 
alternative procedure was to pass from acetylene to 
acetaldehyde and then to aldol, butylene glycol and 
butadiene 

Styrene was conventionally made by the dehydro 
genation of ethyl benzene which latter was synthesized 
from ethylene and benzen: Ethylene for this process 


was produced either from ethyl alcohol or by the 
hydrogenation of acetylene. 

Polyethylene (trade name Lupolen) was produced 
in two grades, one of molecular weight 3,000 with low 
viscosity and the other of molecular weight 15,000 
ethylene was polymerized at 


Oo give the 


~ 


and high viscosity. 
2,000 atmospheres with oxygen as a catalyst t 
high molecular weight material, and in alcoholic solu 
tion at 30 atmospheres with benzoyl peroxide catalyst 
to give the low molecular weight material Poly 
ethylene mixed with Oppanol gave a product that 
could be milled and calendered readily. 

Polyise butylene (trade name ( )ppanol ) was made by 
mixing isobutylene with ethylene and polymerizing on 
a belt conveyor using 1% of boron trifluoride as a 
100° C. by 


Temperature was kept below ’ 
The conveyor 


catalyst 
allowing the ethylene to evaporate. 
being totally enclosed, the ethvlene Was recovered, 


recompressed and reused. Oppanol, added to. the 


extent of approximately 0.5%, was used to raise the 

ity of Although Oppanol alone 
cannot be vulcanized, mixed with 1% of butadiene, or 
with some unpolymerized isobutylene, it can be vul 
canized readily. In this form it found use as a good 


substitute for electrical cable insulation. 


viscosity of lubricating oils. 
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ow High-Frequency Heating 
erves the Rubber Industr 





Hk use of high-frequency heating in rubber proc- 

essing 1S steadily mecreasing. It is the purpose of 

this article to discuss a number-of ways in which 
high-frequency heating is now being used in rubber 
goods manufacturing. A basis can then be set up for 
the manufacturer’s thinking as to how he might advan- 
tageously use high frequency heating in his processes. 
Before proceeding to uses however, let us examine 
briefly the theory of high-frequency heating. 

It is hard to evenly heat low thermal conductivity 
materials like rubber by applying external heat. By 
using electric resistance heating, however, heat can be 
generated evenly throughout the material by the pas 
sage of an electric current. Rubber, of course, will 
not pass the ordinary 60 cycle alternating power cur 
rent, but when rubber is connected in a power line with 
say 10,000 volts alternating at 15,000,000 cycles per 
second, it will pass some alternating current, and will 
be quik kly and evenly heated thereby. 

In practice, such a high voltage and frequency are 


provided by a power oscillator. The material to be 
heated 1s placed between parallel flat plates connected 
to the high voltage source. The charged plates: dis- 


tribute the voltage over the work, and for the purpose 
of oscillation of the power supply, act like a condenser. 

There are five basic ways in which high-frequency 
heating is used in the rubber industry. They are: 

l. Bonding 

2. Chemical Processing 

3. Coagulating 

4. Curing 

5. Preheating 


Bonding 


High-frequency heating is applied to the spot fasten 
ing or seam fastening of sheets of rubber or a piece 
of rubber and any other material to which the bonding 
agent will stick. The bonding agent is applied to the 
surfaces to be fastened; the surfaces are then passed 
between rollers which press them together. The rollers 
are insulated and energized by high frequency voltage 
which causes the seam and bonding agent (not the 
rollers) to be heated. Thus, a continuous bonded seam 
can be formed under heat and pressure. Bonding with 
high-frequency heat is coming into wide use in fasten- 
ing pull tabs on rubber sheets or in making bags, con- 
tainers, envelopes and other items fabricated from 
sheet rubber. 


Chemical Processing 


Since high-frequency heating is so desirable for- the 
even heating of low. thermal conductivity materials 
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we find it used for concentration and distillation of 
latex in the liquid stage. A particular advantage here, 
is in the elimination of thick scums which -terid to 
form on the inner walls of the ordinary heating ves 
sels, for the heated walls coagulate the liquid latex 
adjacent to them. 


Coagulating 


As mentioned.in the rubber processing (U.S.) pat 
ents issued to H. Leduc and R. Dufour, high-frequency 
heating can be employed in continuous heating for 
coagulation of. poured films and streams of liquid 
latex. Thus, by regulating applied voltage and fre 
quency, it is possible to coagulate thin poured streams 
of latex into fine elastic threads. Such fine threads 
could be used in stretchable type clothing fabrics and 
corset materials. Threads more coarse could be used 
for flexible tow cables and shock cords. 


Curing 


[In curing, entree -heat is applied to-batch 


curing and continuous curt! processes. Batches of 


ig 








Molding production line set-up for the uniform 
heating of plastics preforms in the oven of a 3 
KW Megatherm dielectric heating unit, a product 
of the Federal Telephone and Radio Corporation. 
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molded washers, bumpers, knobs, etc., can be cured by 
putting them on trays which are placed between charged 
condenser plates. The objects are evenly and quickly 
heated throughout and a uniform cure is obtained. 
Continuously extruded rubber shapes—sheets, belts, 
rods, hose and insulating strips—can be progressively 
and uniformly cured without interruption at any time 
or at any point. For instance, flat belts six feet wide 
and two inches thick have been successfully cured with 
high-frequency heat. It is in continuous curing that 
high-frequency heating offers the most outstanding cost 
saving possibilities, for it often makes possible the 
substitution of continuous curing for batch curing in 
steam ovens. 


Preheating 


High-frequency heat can be advantageously used 
for preheating before mixing, molding and curing. 
If particles of gum rubber plus additives are electric- 
ally preheated before mixing, the mixing time and 
mixing power can be reduced. If mixed rubbers are 
heated before molding, the molding time in the press 
can be shortened, and, in some cases, heating of press 
platens can be eliminated. Electric preheating before 
curing is especially advisable for large thick rubber 
sections. An even heat is quickly generated throughout 
the section of high-frequency heating; then the section 
is transferred to an oven where its temperature is 
maintained and its cure finished by steam heating. 
Some tire manufacturers are now using high-frequency 
preheating before steam curing of tire carcasses. 

The power required in high-frequency heating is 


furnished by vacuum tube power oscillators in 42 K.W. 
to 75 K.W. capacity. These units are housed complete 
in a single cabinet, occupy a small space, and can 
easily be installed in a production line. Units above 
75 K.W. come as assemblies and require a small room 
partitioned off. An approximation of initial cost can 
be secured from the following table: 


Power Rating Cost 
S Ds gvansdcuandeees Cabieeans $1500.00 
SEES Conk bid svesadehubess cee 3000.00 
Pe. -cd.caneqsbeaneeuhwerd’ eos 6000.00 
DP MOE. 0taasdecensevennsaee eas 9000.00 


Total cost of operation for power oscillators will 
run from 2% to 4 cents per Kilowatt hour power con- 
sumed. This includes cost of power drawn from sup- 
ply line plus maintenance and depreciation of the 
oscillator unit. 

The main steps to be taken in making a high-fre- 
quency heating installation are: 

1. Calculation of power required to heat the work 
and the selection of the proper power oscillator unit. 

2. Design of the work set-up, including the deter- 
mining of size, shape and spacing of condenser plates, 
plus the design of any necessary conveyors or arrange- 
ments for continuous processes. 

3. Installing the heating unit and auxiliaries and 
making trial runs with sample pieces. It is here that 
operating voltage, frequency, air gap, etc., are finally 
adjusted to give optimum performance. 

With sound judgment and careful application the 
uses for high-frequency heating in the rubber industry 
will undoubtedly broaden greatly. 





Flexibility of Neoprene Latex Films 


LTHOUGH cured films made from neoprene latex 
are as flexible as similar films from natural rubber 

latex, the neoprene films tend to become less flexible on 
long storage at temperatures of 70°F or lower unless 
properly compounded and cured, according to a bulletin 
issued by the Rubber Chemicals Division of E. 1. du 
Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., Wilmington, Delaware. 
This stiffening does not detract from the usefulness or 
quality of the film, but does lessen the sales appeal of 
thin dipped articles, such as gloves, baby pants and bal- 
loons. 

A stiffened neoprene latex film may be returned 
quickly to normal flexibility by warming or by flexing 
several times. However, it is far better to produce ar- 
ticles which do not stiffen at normal temperatures, and 
DuPont gives the following directions for compound- 
ing and curing to achieve this result: 

The compound, based on 100 parts of dry neoprene, 
should contain: (1) At least 5 parts of zine oxide plus 
1 or 2 parts of a good antioxidant; (2) One part of 
sulfur; larger amounts may bloom, while less than | 
part is insufficient to prevent stiffening; and (3) Ten 
parts of light process oil. More oil, up to a maximum 
of 3O parts, should be used in loaded compounds. Ester 
plasticizers may also be used. 

Films from neoprene latex should be fully cured. 
This will require at least 90 minutes at 284° F., or its 
equivalent, in air or steam for unaccelerated stocks. 
Stocks accelerated with Polyac or combinations of 
Polyac with other accelerators may be cured sufficient- 
ly in 45 minutes at 284° F. 
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Heat of Polymerization of Styrene 


OLYSTYRENE is made by polymerizing liquid, 

monomer styrene, and GR-S is made by polymeriz- 
ing the same monomer styrene with 1,3-butadiene. In 
polymerization, much heat is evolved, and in the in- 
dustrial process plant equipment must be designed 
for the removal of this heat to permit proper control. 
Until recently the heat evolved when styrene polym- 
erizes, that is, the heat of polymerization, had not been 
carefully determined and values in use for it ranged 
from 15 to 20 kilocalories per mole of monomer 
styrene. The heat has now been measured in two dif- 
ferent laboratories of the National Bureau of Stand- 
ards by different methods, and the results are in agree- 
ment to 0.2 kilocalories. 

The value obtained for the heat of polymerization is 
17.3 kilocalories if the polymer is formed in solution of 
the monomer, and 16.5 kilocalories if dry polymer is 
formed. The difference, 0.8 kilocalories, is the heat 
of solution of polystyrene in monomer. In one labora- 
tory the heat of polymerization was measured by de- 
termining the difference between the heat of combus- 
tion of dry polystyrene and liquid monomer styrene. 
In the other laboratory, the heat of polymerization was 
determined directly by measuring the rise in tempera- 
ture of the styrene as it polymerized in an apparatus 
under conditions that completely prevented the escape 
of any heat. 





An Index to Vol. 57 of RUBBER AGE will be 
found on Pages 133 to 136 of this issue. 
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First Report on German War Tires 








Summary Report on the 
Production and Performance of 
German Synthetic Tires 
and Other Transportation Items 


Part 11 


inner Tubes " 


One hundred percent Buna tubes were never made 
in quantity. They were so poor that for some time 
Continental and Phoenix had been making inner tubes 
with 25% natural rubber and 75% Buna S-3. Dunlop 
showed two formulas, one showing 14% natural rub- 
ber and the other a 100% Buna S-3 tube. 

The quality of these part natural rubber tubes was 
not satisfactory to the Germans. They were lacking in 
diffusion characteristics, became brittle in service, 
ripped badly when punctured, and were difficult to 
repair satisfactorily, even after designed molding 
stretches had been reduced from 25% to 15%. In many 
airplane sizes, flaps were required to protect the tubes, 
a practice that had been unnecessary with natural rub- 
ber tubes. It was felt that 50% natural rubber tubes 
would give adequate service, far better than 25% tubes. 

The Germans had neither Butyl nor neoprene in any 
quantity, and so far as could be determined, they were 
not aware of extensive tube developments in the United 
States with these materials. At one time Buna SS, the 
high styrene copolymer, was used for tubes, presum- 
ably because of its excellent extrusion characteristics ; 
this had been discontinued because of poor cold re- 
sistance. Current formulas show the use of Buna S-3. 

It was learned that in the Russian campaign during 
the winter of 1942-43, serious trouble was experienced 
with Buna S-natural rubber and Buna SS-natural rub- 
ber tubes, especially the latter. The tubes would be fully 
inflated in the evening, and the next morning when the 
trucks were about to start out, the tires would all be 
flat. 

Tubes were produced by extruding. They were lap 
spliced and cured for the same length of time as had 
been used for natural rubber tubes. At Continental 
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this was from 6 to 12 minutes, depending on thickness. 
Phoenix cures were very long, ranging from 15 to 20 
minutes. 

Tube stock formulas are given in Table XI. It will 
be noted that the Phoenix recipe calls for equal parts 
of 1000 Defo and 200 Defo Bunas. It was asserted 
that this blend brought about improvenient in tubing 
qualities, tear resistance, and in aging, over that obtain- 
able with all 600 Defo rubber. Continental also used a 
blend of 700 and 300 Defo instead of all 500 plasticity 
rubber. 


Curing Bags 


As may be seen from the formulations in Table XII, 
Continental, Phoenix, and Dunlop used Buna com- 
pounds for the body and base of all bags. The com- 
pounds were quite similar, except for the type of Buna 
used. For recovering, Continental had a stock with 
two-thirds natural rubber. The Phoenix recover stock 
was 100% natural rubber. 

Continental made the body of the bags from calen- 
dered stock and tubed the bases. The original bags 
gave about 30 cures for passenger and 15 to 20 for 
trucks, when they became rough, requiring buffing and 
recovering with the Buna-natural rubber compound. 
After resurfacing, the bags delivered additional cures, 
to bring the total up to from 80 to 100. Some bags 
could be recovered a second time. 

Phoenix tubed the smaller bags through 7.25 and 
calendered the larger ones. The bags ran for 25 to 30 
heats, at which time the surface became too rough for 
further use. They were then rasped, cemented and 
covered with a natural rubber veneer. As many as 3 
or 4 resurfacings were made before failure occurred 
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had not been the opportunity to alter bag molds as tire 
constructions were revised. In addition, the use of bag 
paints and lining cements seems to have been neglected, 


which would further account for low bag life 


\n interesting feature of curing bags at Continental 
was the “Manschetta” type valve. As indicated in the 
accompanying sketch, the Manschetta ts a natural rub 
bet plug built into the base of the bag with a hole 


; 


through the center to receive the heater connections 
kor compression the hole is 1 mm smaller in diametet 
Che previously cured rub 
« bag with the outside end flush 


than the metal heater stem 


ber plug is built into t 


with the base of the bag and extending through and 


1 


about one inch beyond the base into the bag interior. 

The valve has been suited for use only in individual 
vulcanizers where the heater connection can be inserted 
through the plug opening without cocking. If the heater 


; 


connection 1s at an angle, a satisfactory seal is not 
formed. The elimination from the bag of a protruding 
valve stem facilitates the folding and inserting of bags 
into the tires during the shaping operation. This is of 
particular advantage in the case of airplane tire bags of 
small diameters 

The difficulties with the Manschettas were a’ ten 
dency for separation between the natural rubber stock 
of the plug and, more important, the loss in sealing 


ability due to the deterioration of the natural rubber 


compound, especially at the tip inside the bag. In at- 
tempting to obtain a more positive sealing, a modified 
form had been designed as shown in Sketch B. With 
this modification it was expected that a double sealing 
arrangement would be secured and after deterioration 
of the external seal the interior seal would be effective 
for the remainder of the life of the bag. 

\ sample Manschetta and auxiliary heater fittings 
were sent from Germany for examination. 

Phoenix did not use Manschettas in this manner. 
Their method was to build a bent metal stem into the 
water bag base. This stem then fitted into a Man 
schetta type heater connection when the tire was laid 
in the individual mold. This method of using Man 
schettas, however, does not have the advantage of the 
Continental system, where valve interference and the 
hazard of valve damage during shaping are avoided 


Flaps 

Flaps were made of all-Buna compounds. The manu 
facturing method was to extrude, splice and cure in 
molds. Fhe Continental. flap is shown below. High 
styrene Buna SS was used in the compound for smooth 
tubing. The poor cold resistance of this polymer ap 
parently did not result in serious flap difficulties. 


CONTINENTAL FLAP FORMULA 





Buna SS (700 Defo) 32.6 
Whole Tire Reclaim 20.0 
Kautschol 1.3 
Plasticator RA 1.3 
Aktiplast 0.5 
Black CK4 24.0 
Zine Oxide (Coarse) 1.0 
Ground Whiting 17.0 
Phenyl beta naphthylamine > 
MBTS 0.4 
DPG 0.2 
Sulfur 1.2 
100.0 
vpLE XI] (URING Ba (om Ppt N 
Ce ' | "i D 
Bo Be B 
an at iT 
Base Recover Base Rece 1 Base 
~ ck wr k Sf k Stock Ntock 
Bur S Def Th 0) { 
Buna S (50 Defo c 
Buna SR 1000 Def Nat 
Buna SR (900 Def k 
Smoked Sheet Double Stock 
Masticated 68 
Tot RH¢ 100 


AOsit Z 


N iftolen 


Black P1125 20.80 ) 

Zin Oxide Coarse) 39 Af 62 $ 39.95 
Dixie Clay 24.9 65.5 2) ) 
Red Color 0.38 
Nonox 

Aldol alpha naphthylamine 

Paratoluidine 2.9 

DPG : 0.54 0.5 0.49 
MBTS 1.0 l 1.00 


Sulfur 1.31 5.54 ] $9 


(1) Viscous sodium polymerized low molecular weight itadiene polymer 


Brown coal tar (3) Antioxidant, composition not know1 
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Recapping and Repair Materids.§ ©. |... 


' Taste XIII1—Sorip Trres anp Bocies 





Detailed information on recapping and repair mate : 
rials was not obtained. Regular tread stocks were used Hard jcitee too 
for recapping. There had been a great many repair and a: pore 
retread establishments operated by tire dealers through- Stock Rubber Tread Tread 
out the cities of (Germany: 1 a7 OS — 3340) sous see 
Buna S_ (700 Defo) 50.00 
Solid Tires and Bogies te Tire Reclaim. . 16.0 é a 
Bogie rollers of 100% Buna had proven adequate. ma “x 1.84 3.01 
The Gérmans attributed the satisfactory service to the copped — _— 
large diameters and relatively narrow design of bogies. nee rae = os 6.25 
Continental claimed to have sponsored the designs with Heavy Lampblack 24.80 60.01 
the Wehrmacht. Black-Durex O (Degussa) * 24.80 
There had been considerable experience with endless a ge sl oe ailee widens a ea 
solid rubber bands used as bogie rollers which were swe gare CLC.) ;.. Ray 00 
mounted on a split bevelled wheel base. It was planned Zinc ‘ yride (Coarse) ' 32.30 19.7( 15.00 
to extend the use of these bands for other solid and Phenyl beta naphthylamine ‘ 0.80 
industrial tire applications inasmuch as the adhesion + St il ap aan) 
problem between the base band and the rubber tread is BRE vss+05- 1.00 
eliminated. Mounting and dismounting are made much Valback Fs. mr 0.55 
simple r and presses are not needed. Examples of this Me «mag AZ® eae Oe a —— 
design have been studied in the United States in the me . . 
{ (1) High styrene rubber (2) Brown coal tar (3) Lampblack (4) 
pas. Orthotolyl biguanide. (5) Two parts MBTS, 1 part DPG. (6) Similar 
he Continental procedure in the manufacture of to Santocure in curing effects 
solid and bogie tires was to first thoroughly clean the 
steel bands by blasting with iron and steel filings or 
half steel filings and half sand. All steel was preferred 
but was too expensive. 
The bands were next given 2 coats of the hard rub Hard Rubber Stock 
ber cement as shown 1n the formulations in Table XITI Mill set very tight (1 mm.) ; 
each coat being dried 30 minutes at 35 to 40° C. in a _ _ oe ie me grennatnee th + Bree re 
S . ‘ Add reclaim and work thoroughly. 5 minutes 
small heated room. The same compound is then calen Open mill to 3 mm 
dered directly on to the band and heavy mechanical \dd minerals, HR dust, ete. 
pressure applied to this calendered stock to squeeze pol gr Bay vw on ited dor: 10 minutes 
into the rim channels and exclude air. Add sulfur and end pass 6 times Fick 8 minutes 


\fter the application of an intermediate hard rubber Cut off in 6 slabs, dip and dust 2 minutes 


- 


compound, the band goes to the calender where the iy enaiviet 
2 . : . - Zt es 
sott tread rubber plies are built up m layers 1% to 2 Temperature of batch 85-90° ¢ 
nm. thick to the required thickness. Sample 10x10 taken for plasticity, hardness and sp. gr 
The n IXIng procedure for solid tire compounds at 
Continental fol] Intermediate Hard Rubber 
on é ' rOrHoW 


60” mill 35.0 Ke 

Mill set very tight (1 mm.) 
Masticate Buna 

Add H.R. dust, cotton dust 


4s 


minute 
minute 


> Ww 


4 




















Add oil, cut twice from both sides 13 minutes 
Open mill to 5 mm 
Add all other ingredients except sulfur, cut 
twice from both sides tie . 14 minutes 
Add sulfur, cut twice from both sides and 
end pass 3 times , 6 minutes 
\ Take off in 5 slabs, cool and dust.. 3 minutes 
43 minutes 
SKETCH A Solid Tire Tread 
No. 11 Banbury—210 Kg. batch 
\ | Put in Buna S-3 700 and Buna S 700 ? minutes 
x Add heavy lamp black and Durex O 5 minutes 
’ / Add all other ingredients except sulfur and 
\ accelerator . ; sp naetta te th alain ax % 7 minutes 
\ / Dump ..... a esratlS obec ds Reed 1 minute 
\ / ad 
J 15 minutes 
i 84” mill under Banbury 210 Kg. 
A oe Pass once completely through mill, then cut 
neater ennientien _ curingbag base on four times from either side, letting bank 
work through 
Cut, cool and dust er ee oe eeecee 42 unutes 
SKETCH B_ 
Vanschetta type curing bag..valve as used at Conti- ow on 84 105 Kg = . ‘ 
: sreak down on cracker, then mill with con 
nental. (Scale only approximate. ) tinual cutting and rolling ............. . 15 minutes 
#3 
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Final mix 

Mill A—84”"—70 Kg 
Mill set tight, work and cut from both sides.. 
Add accelerator and work 
Cut and transfer to Mill B 


4 minutes 
= 3 minutes 
ike waa se aia 1 minute 


8 minutes 





Mill B—8&4”"—70 Kg 

Cut once from either side and pass through 
mill 

Add sulfur 

Cut three times from each side and pass 
through mill, end pass 3 times.............. 

Cut off, cool and dust 


6 minutes 
2 minutes 


8 minutes 

Leverkusen had been experimenting with the use of 
Desmodur R (see section on rayon fabric pre-calen- 
dered dipping) to obtain adhesion between steel base 
bands and tread stock without the use of hard rubber 
and intermediate hard rubber tie-gums. In this process, 
after the steel bands were thoroughly cleaned by blast- 
ing and washing with toluene, a coat of 20% Desmodur 
R in methylene dichloride was applied by brushing or 
splicing. This Desmodur R coat was allowed to dry for 
at least 30 minutes. It was found that up to 48 hours 
storage of the Desmodur R coating does not injure 
the adhesion between metal and rubber. When dry, a 
thin solution of a cement made from the tread stock 
(but without sulfur and accelerator) in a 50 gasoline- 
50 benzol solvent is applied to the Desmodur R coat. 
This was to stick the tread stock securely to the metal 
base and to prevent activation by the Desmodur R. The 
tread stock is then built up on the band in the normal 
manner. 

It was asserted that through the use of Desmodur R, 
steel bands of smooth design could be used as satisfac- 
torily as the bands with the conventional undercut dove- 
tail grooves. 


Tank Track Blocks 


Tank track blocks had always been made of Buna 
and the quality of these blocks was considered entirely 
satisfactory. No serious separation, blow-out, chipping, 
or cutting difficulties had been experienced. All blocks 
were of the detachable type to be used as an auxiliary 
to steel tracks. Their use was on personnel carriers 
only, none having been designed or projected for use 
on the Panzer tanks 

The compound used at Phoenix for tank track blocks 
is given below. The compound is tubed, cut to size, and 
weighed and then adhered to the brass-plated steel 
without cement or tie-gum. The cure on the tank blocks 
was 45 to 50 minutes at 4 atmospheres. 

Phoenix felt that they were able to obtain excellent 
rubber to metal adhesions because of their method of 
brass plating. The details of this method are also given 
below. Samples for inspection of examples of this 
plating, as well as cured Buna blocks, were sent from 
Germany 


PHOENIX TANK TrACK BLocKs CoMPpouUND 


Buna S (500 Defo) . . 100.00 
Ceresin ae ard 1.00 
Naftolen : : ‘ , 3.28 
Synthetic Stearic eae 2.62 
Coumarone Resin aaa: 1.51 
Black CK4 i eke ets 46.70 
Zine Oxide—Coarse : ee 4.92 
Phenyl beta naphthylamine ' 1.64 
Vulkacit AZ Se ghia wh aid tuck 0.33 
MBTS ie 0.79 
Sulfur ; 1.19 


74 


Electroplating ef Metal te be Used for Adhesion of Rubber 
September, 1942 


The purpose of brass plating metals is to provide a 
means of obtaining a strong bond between rubber and 
metal which will be unaffegted by temperature vari- 
ation. The method gives excellent results when the 
following basic rules are observed : 

1. Chemically clean surface of the metal to be electro- 
plated is absolutely necessary. This cleaning involves 
the removal of grease, rust, and oxide scale. In addition 
it is necessary to remove by thorough water rinsing 
any last traces of acid or alkali used during the cleaning 
process. 

2. The brass plate must have the correct physical and 
chemical composition. It must also be firmly adhered to 
the base metal, a condition which can be achieved only 
by plating on a clean metal surface as pointed out in 
item No. 1. 

3. The brass-plated metal must be kept clean and 
used as soon as it is practical. Thorough rinsing of the 
plated metal after it leaves the plating bath is necessary 
since traces of alkali on the plate are a source of poor 
adhesion between rubber and the metal. 

4. Only rubber stocks which have been specifically 
compounded for brass adhesion can be used. The stock 
should be fresh and clean. 

The brassplating of metals may be classified into 
two methods: (a) Electroplating of light metals, and 
(b) electroplating of iron and steel. 


(A) ELECTROPLATING OF LIGHT METALS 
Succession of baths: 
1. Sodium hydroxide 
la. Water 
2. Nitric Acid 
2a. Water, if necessary repeat again 1, la, 2, 2a 
3. Zine 
3a. Water 
4. Brass 
4a. Water 
5. Tartaric Acid 
5a. Water 
(1) Sodium hydroxide bath 
Volume of bath: 400 gallons. 
Ingredients : 330 Ibs. NaOH, Chem. pure, per 400 
gallons. 
Mol. Concentration: approximately 2.5 mol/liter. 
Temperature : 45° C. 
Time of treatment: 2 to 5 minutes. 

The sodium hydroxide causes degreasing, cleansing 
and loosening of the light metal surface under devel- 
opment of gas (hydrogen gas, an explosive mixture 
that might contain traces of poisonous gases). The 
surface of the metal stains. Rinsing with water, dip- 
ping in nitric acid and again rinsing as outlined under 
la, 2 and 2a is in most cases sufficient to clean the 
surface which is characterized by a clean white sheen. 
However, when the metal surface still looks dirty, 
treatment in sodium hydroxide, followed by rinsing, 
and treatment with nitric acid should be repeated. 


la. Water bath 
Volume of bath: 400 gallons. 

Use cold, continuously, flowing water. The water 
should be vigorously stirred with compressed air. For 
this purpose the bath contains air jets in the bottom of 
the tank. It should be remembered that too vigorous 
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air stirring can throw the metal parts from their 
hangers. 

Time of treatment: Approximately 3 minutes. 

It is to be observed generally that after every bath 
provide a thorough rinsing with water because acid 
and alkaline treatments follow each other. 

(2) Nitric acid bath 
Volume of bath: approximately 370 gallons. 
Ingredients: 228 gals. of water and 1660 Ibs. pure 
nitric acid with specific gravity of 1.40. 
Mol. Concentration: 5.74 mol/liter. 
Room temperature (20°C). 
Time of treatment: approximately one minute. 
Refreshing: every week. 
(2a) Water bath 
See under la, however, pure tap water should be 
used. 
(3) Zine bath 
Volume of bath: 370 gallons 
Ingredients: 160 Ibs. ZnSOy.7H,O + 420 Ibs. 
sodium hydroxide per 370 gals. water. 
Mol.-concentration of ZnSO 4.7H2O = 0.18 Mol/1. 
Time of treatment: 2 to 5 minutes 
Temperature Room temperature 

This bath aims at galvanizing the metal surface. Af- 
ter a short while the zinc deposit is recognizable by a 
dull grey discoloration. 


Refreshing of bath: 

The withdrawal of zinc, of course, causes the con- 
centration to decrease. The minimum allowable con- 
centration is 0.14 Mol/1l. As soon as this concentration 
is reached an addition to the bath should be made of 
2.46 Ibs. sodium hydroxide plus 8.85 lbs. of ZnSOx,.- 
7H.O for every 0.01 Mol/1 the bath is short in con- 
centration. For example, molecular concentration of 
ZnSO 4.7H,O should be equal to 0.18 Mol/1. 

Found concentration 0.14 

Short 0.04 mol/1 

To the bath should be added 4 X 2.46 Ibs. equals 
9.84 lbs. sodium hydroxide plus 4X 8.85 equals 35.4 
Ibs. ZnSO4.7H.O. The addition is to be made in warm 
concentrated solutions by adding (first) sodium hy- 
droxide (second) zinc sulfate under constant stirring. 


Analytical: 


The amount of zinc is determined by titration with 
a potassium ferrocyanide solution using uranium ni- 
trate as an indicator and the spot method. The strength 
of the potassium ferrocyanide solution is to be de- 
termined with chemically pure zinc. 2K,Fe(CN)<¢.3 
H,O + 3ZnCl, ZngKz | Fe(CN )¢@]? 6 KCI. 
Molecular weight KyFe (CN) ».3H.O 422.38 ; 
22% 844.76 
Atomic weight Zn 65.38; 3 x 196.14 
10 g Zinc, chemically pure, equals therefore 43.07 g 
KyFe (CN) ».3H.O 
Preparations of solutions: 
(1) Potassium ferrocyanide solution 43.1 g Kg- 
Fe(CN ),.3H,O per 1,000 cc. 
(2) Zine solution 10.0 g zinc, chemically pure, 
dissolve in HCl 50.0 g chemically pure 
ammonium chloride in 1,000 cc. 


Determination of Potassium Ferrocyanide solution: 
15 cc. ZnCl.-solution + 5 to 10 ce concentrated HC1 
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per 100 cc. Heat up to 70° C. Add while stirring ap- 
proximately 14 cc KyFe(CN), solution. The end point 
is to be determined by the spot method using 3 to 1 
drops uranium nitrate at a time as indicator. 
Example: Consumed 14.9 cc KyFe(CN).¢ solution 
1 cc ZnCl, solution equals 0.01 g zinc 
15 cc = 0.15 g zine 
0.15 g zinc = 14.9 cc KyFe(CN), solution 
1 cc K,Fe(CN), solution = 0.010067 g Zinc 
Determination of amount of zinc in zinc bath: Take 
15 cc from bath solution, add 5 to 10 cc concentrated 
hydrochloric acid, dilute to 100 cc. Take from this 
solution 10 cc, add to beaker and hold ready for further 
use. To the rest of the above solution warmed up to 
70° C. add slowly while stirring 12 cc potassium fer- 
rocyanide solution, the end point to be determined with 
the spot method by using uranium nitrate. This rough 
titration will enable one to determine more accurately 
the end point of the 10 cc Zine bath solution which 
was set aside in the beginning of this test. For example, 
20 cc bath solution plus approximately 5 ce concen- 
trated hydrochloric acid, made up to 100 cc. Potassium 
ferrocyanide solution consumption is 18.2 cc. 1 cc 
PFC solution = 0.010067 g zinc. 18.2 cc PFC solution 
0.18323 g zinc. This conforms to 9.1615 g zine 


9.1615 

present in 1,000 cc bath solution or to — 0.139 
65.38 

mol/l zinc (atom weight of zinc = 65.38). 


(3a) Water bath—see under 2a. 


(4) Brass bath 
Volume of bath: 400 gallons. 
Ingredients: 74 Ibs. CuCN 
38.7 Ibs Zn(CN)> 
113. Ibs. NaCN 
11.0 Ibs. NasCOg 
Sodium cyanide is dissolved in 130 gal. water at 
70° C. before adding the other materials. 
After the addition of the other ingredients, heat for 
at least 30 minutes up to 90-95° C. Then dilute with 
cold water to 400 gallons. This period of heating is to 
transform the traces of cupri cyanide (Cu(CN),2) 
possible present in the cuprocyanide with the acid of 
sodium cyanide to the brown or green colored Na,Cu- 
(CN),4. This last salt is unstable and changes upon 
heating into NasCu(CN),. Although small amounts of 
cupri salts are desirable for a good functioning of the 
bath one should avoid uncontrollable amounts of cupri 
salts. This is obtained by heating to 90-95° C. After 
cooling of the bath to 38-40° C one can add copper 
sulfate and some NH,Cl1 or ammonia. The amounts to 
be added which have to be determined by experience 
should be done carefully. The composition of bath has 
to be chemically analyzed and also balanced by running 
electroplating trials. Too many cupri ions are present 
when a bath shows a light green color. 


Molecular concentration: 


NaeCu(CN )s 0.25 mol/I1 
NaoZn(CN )4 0.1 mol/1 
NaCN 0.1 mol/] 


Refreshing of bath: 


When the molecular concentration diminishes the 
following has to be added: 
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On Zin On NaCN 


{on | onnet 

For Mol/I CuCN NaCN Zn(CN)s NaCN 

Deficit n grat n grams in grams in grams 

0. OO] 134.8 147 176.1 73.5 
002 9 6 4 352.2 147.6 
003 104.4 +4] 528.3 220.6 
004 539.2 T&R 704.4 294.1 
O05 674.0 735 RRO5 367.6 
OO MOR & RR? 1056.6 $41.2 
007 943.6 1029 1232.7 514.7 
008 1078.4 1176 1408.8 388.2 
O09 1213.2 1323 1584.9 661.8 


The amount of free sodium cyanide present in the 
bath which exceed 0.1 Mol/1 has to be subtracted from 
the amount of NaCN shown in the middle column. 
Should there still be an excess of free sodium cyanide 
present then shall be added to the bath CuCN and 
Zn(CN ). in accordance with the following table: 


For Mol/1 CuCN Zn(CN) 
NaCN n grams Plus in grams 
0. OO] 18.0 plus 25.2 

(MH) 2 U6.0 plus 50.3 
003 144.0 plus 75.5 
O04 192.0 plus 100.6 
005 40.0 plus 125.8 
006 87.9 plus 151.0 
007 335.9 plus 176.1 
008 383.9 plus 201.3 
(09 $31.9 plus 226.4 


lemperature : 38-40° ( 

Duration of treatment—5 minutes. 

Hydrogen ion concentration pH 10.4 to 11.0. 
Surface of anode at least 150% Cathode. 

Current densitv: 0.5 to 0.6 A/dm? Potential 4 to 6 


volts 


To observe 

(a) Every 24 hours accurate analysis should be run 
to determine copper, zinc, cyanide, and pH. They 
should be followed by a readjustment of the bath. 

(b) The plating shall be hard and carry a clear 
vellow color. The composition of the plating shall be 
70% copper plus or minus 2%. 

(c) The electro-plating bath itself shall be clear 
vellow in color and shall be free from any solid sus 
pended particles 

(d) A constant slow circulation of the bath liquid 
is desired because this gives uniform results, keeps 
the anode free from dirt, increases the efficiency and 
reduces the internal resistance. 

(e) The anodes are made from pure rolled brass 
containing 70% Cu 30% Zn (tin, lead, antimony, 
should only be present in traces.) They should be 


light in color or show only a very light gray tinge. 


(f) A heavy development of gases on the anode 
should be avoided 
(g) The potential shall be low and constant. It can 
lie between 1-6 volts and is most suitably held at 5 
volts 

(h) The current density ( current intensity /unit 
of surface) is preferably 0.5 to 0.6 amp/dm*. In ex 
treme cases 1.2 amp/dm? can be used. In calculating 
the current density one should also include the im 


mersed parts of the clamps 


Th ( hh iry »/ Brass Baths 


\ concentration of free cyanide below 0.1 Mol/1 is 
undesirable because it was found that a corrosion of 
the anode then becomes too low and with it the con 


sumption of the chemicals becomes too high. A con 


centration higher than 0.1 Mol/1 causes a more vigor 


ous development of hydrogen which can hamper the 


adhesion of the plating to the metal base. 

The pH value is of importance. It should be 10.4 
11.0 to reach the maximum consumption of anode 
coupled with a minimum consumption in chemicals. A 
reduction in pH value causes a higher Cu content in 
the plating and development of poisonous gases. 


Analytical 
Determination of Copper in Brass Bath 
Take 10 ce filtrate with 10 ce water and add 5 «x 
concentrated hydrochloric acid, boil until clear. This 
is to be done under a hood. 


Caution! 
Vapors of H ydroc yanic Acid 
\fter addition of 2 cc concentrated nitric acid boil 
until the development of nitrous oxides has ceased, add 
an excess of ammonia, and then remove this excess of 
ammonia by boiling. After addition of 5 ce glacial 
acetic acid boil for an additional two minutes and then 
store away until cool. After addition of 30 ce 10% 
K1 solution titrate with n/20 thiosilfate solution with 
starch as an indicator. A control titration with chemi 
cally pure copper should be carried out, 1 ce n/20 
thiosulfate solution corresponds to: 
0.00318 g Copper 
0.00938 g Na,Cu (CN); 
0.005 Mol/1 Copper or Coppet complexes 


Determination of Zinc in Brass Bath 


Take 50 ce filtfaté and boil under hood with 15 cc 
concentrated hydrochloric acid until clear 


Caution! 
l'apors of Hydrocyanic Acid 

\fter addition of 2 cc concentrated nitric acid boil 
until nitrous gases have disappeared and add 50 ce 
water. After neutralizing with ammonia add 3 cc con 
centrated hydrochloric acid, precipitate Cu with hydro 
gen sulfide and filter. The filtrate is boiled and as long 
as it still contains a little hydrogen sulfide, titrated with 
potassium ferrocyanide solution, using the spot method 
and uranium nitrate as the indicator. The potassium 
ferrocyanide solution should be standardized against 
chemically pure Zn and should be of such a concentra 
tion that 1 cc corresponds with 0.01 g Zn. See also 
under (3) zine bath. 


Kxample : 
Titre of the K,Fe( CN ), solution 
Zn. 
50 ce bath solution 30.8 cc K,Fe (CN), solution 
0.30985 g Zn. 
In 1000 ce bath solution 6.197 ¢ Zn 
6.197 


0.010067 


0.09478 0.095 Mol/1 Zn. 
65.38 


The Amount of Cyanide in Brass Bath Determinable 
by Titration 
(Method of Liebig) 

50 ce filtrate are boiled under reflux cooling and then 
rapidly cooled. To 5 ce of this add 5 ce of a solution 
containing 20 g NaOH and 1 g KI per 100 cc. Then 
titrate with n/10 AgNQOzg solution until slight turbidity. 
With this type of titration is determined the CN present 
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1 NaCN and Na,Zn( CN), but not the Cn present in 
NaseCu(CN \g. From the Mol/1 total CN is dedueted 
‘our times Mol/1 value of the vs Pw amount of 
/n which is equal to Mol/1 free CN, CN not tied 
p in complexes but CN directly tied to alk: ili. 
Example : 
5 ce consume 13.4 cc n/10 AgNQOs solution. 
1 cc n/10 AgNOs 0.005204 CN. 
13.4 cc \g N¢ de 0.06973 CN. 
1000 cc bath solution 1.3946 CN 
13.946 
Mol/] 0.5360 Mol/1. 
26.02 
Subtract from that the cyanide bound in the zine 
omplex as follows: 
Zn 0.095 Mol /1. 
Fhe 4°CN groups attached to Zn correspond to 
0.380 Mol/1; gives free cyanide. 
0. 536 — 0.380 = 0.156 Mol/1. 


pH Value 

The hydrogen ion concentration can approximately 
be determined with the Lautenschluger-lonometer 
utilizing the quinhydrone method when working very 
rapidly. The quinhydrone rapidly colors the solution 
brown; also, the values change after a few minutes, so 
that exact results cannot be expected. It is therefore 
more suitable to utilize the Peha-paper a for brass 
baths (pH values 9.2 to 10.1 or 10.4 to 11.0) and Peha- 
paper VII (pH value 11.0 to 12.0 or 125. to 13.5) of 
‘Langbein-Pfannhauser-Werke A. G.,” Leipzig. With 
the use of this type of paper one compares the obtained 
color with measure colors present on every strip of in- 
dicator paper. 

Another very crude determination of pH values is 
with a solution of 0.500 g phenolphthalein and 0.676 g 
of thymolphthalein in 100 cc pure alcohol. The pH 
value of 10.4 changes the indicator into red violet while 
1 pH value of 12.5 shows a blue violet color. 


Composition of the Brass Plating 

A 5% solution of trichloroacetic acid in concentrated 
ammonia dissolves the brass while it does not attack 
iron and aluminum. From this pickling solution take 
about 35 cc and after the brass is dissolved dilute to 50 
cc. Boil with a slight excess of HCl, precipitate Cu 
with H.S and filter out. Separately are determined 
(a) the precipitate and (b) the filtrate 

(a) Precipitate: The filter is punched through and 
the filtrate is flushed into an Erlenmeyer flask contain- 


ing bromine water. After the sulfide is dissolved the 
bromine 1s boiled out, and then an excess of NHg is 
added. This excess in ammonia is for the most part 
removed by boiling. Then acidify with acetic acid, 


boil, and cool. After addition of approximately 2.5 cc 
KI dissolved in a little water, titrate with n/20 thio- 
sulfate solution and starch solution as an indicator un- 
til the first color change. During titration keep away 
from bright light because such can cause the blue color 
to reappear quickly which would blot out the endpoint. 
(b) Filtrate (Determination of Zinc): Heat up to 
approximately 70° C. and add 10 ce concentrated HCl. 
Titrate with potassium ferrocyanide as_ previously 
shown. 
Example : 
Copper: ge ec n/20 Na.S.03 solution: 
1 cc n/20 Na.S.02 0.00318 ¢ Cu; 
73.6 ce NaeS.03 0.2340 g Cu 
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Zinc: 10.6 cc Potassium ferrocyanide solution 
l cc K,Fe( CN), solution = 0.010067 g Zn: 
10.6 cc KyFe( CN )¢ 0.1067 g Zn; 
Cu 0.2340 Cu 68.7% 
Zn = 0.1067 or in percentage Zn 31.3% 


Total 0.3407 
(4a) Water Bath—See under 2a. 
(5) Tartaric Acid Bath 
Volume of bath: 400 gallons. 
Ingredients: 3.3 lb. tartaric acid, chemically pure, 
per 400 gal. (tap water). 
Acidity: 100 ce solution 13.3 cc n/10 KOH, 
use phenolphthalein as indicator. 
Temperature : 90-95° ¢ 
Duration of treatment: 8 minutes. 
This bath is to remove all traces of alkali present on 
the light metal. The bath is also slightly reducing which 
gives a protection against attack by atmospheric oxy 


gen. 
The use of tartaric acid is for this purpose most sat 
isfactory. It should be remembered, however, that 


small amounts of zine are dissolved which reduce the 
acidity. This bath has to be refreshed daily and at 
least weekly entirely renewed. The container shall be 
clean and non-metallic. Iron and iron oxide should 
definitely not be present because they react with tartaric 
acid and destroy the intended purpose of the bath. 
(5a) Water Bath 


Use distilled water of 90-95° C. 
treatment up to 8 minutes. 


Duration of 


(B) ELECTROPLATING OF IRON AND STEEL 


Order of baths: 


.. Feo 

la. Water 

2. Sulfuric acid 
2a. Water 

3. Soda-cyanide 
3a. Water 

4. Brass 

4a. Water 

5. Potassium acid tartrate 
5a. Water 

5b. Hot water 


(1 


P3S Bath for Electrolytic Degreasing 

Volume of bath: 400 gallons. 

Ingredients: 220 Ib. P3S per 400 gal. water. 

Chemie: al composition : In accordance with analy 
sis, ’Phoenix” P3S contains a little soda, a large 
amount of water glass and trisodium phosphate. 

pH Value 13.5. 

Alkalinity : 50 ce consume 27.3 cc n HCl (methyl 
orange as indicator). 

Temperature: Approximately 90° C. 

Current density: 5 Amp./dm.? 

Potential: Up to 10 volts. 

Duration of treatment: 3 minutes. 

The metal parts which are to be degreased are at 
tached to the cathode side. QOijl and solid dirt particles 
collect in the foam of the bath. This foam should be 
carefully removed with a fine mesh sieve built in the 
form ot a scoop. Otherwise the danger exists that oil 
and dirt again polute the clean surface of the clean ar 
ticles. 
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(la) 


a) 


(3a) 
(4) 


(4a) 


sn 


Water Bath 
Same treatment as discussed under la for light 
metals. 


Sulfuric acid bath 


Volume of bath: 400 gallons. 

Ingredients: Approximately 23.8 gal. H.SO,, 
crude, free of arsenic, 66° Be per 400 gal. 
water 

Mol. concentration: Approximately 1.1 Mol/1. 

Temperature: Approximately 60°C. 

Current Density : 2 Amp./dm*. 

Potential: Up to 10 volts. 

Duration of Treatment: 4 minutes. 

As follows: The metal parts to be treated first 
two minutes on the anode side and by means 
of automatic switching 2 minutes on the cath- 
ode side. This treatment is to reduce any 
metallic oxides present. The traces of oxides 
are present in various degrees of oxidation. 
The treatment on the anode side is to make sure 
that the highest degree of oxidation is reached. 
The next treatment on the cathode side reduces 
these oxides to pure metals. After this treat- 
ment the metal parts will show on the surface 
loose coating of carbon which only can be re 
moved by mechanical means, that is, by brush 
ing. It is not possible to remove this carbon by 
chemical means, 


Water bath—See under la. 


Soda-cyanide bath 

Volume of bath: 400 gallons. 

Ingredients: 350 Ibs. NazCO, + 121 Ibs. NaCN 
per 400 gallons. 

Mol. concentration: Na,COs, approximately 1.0 
Mol/1. 

NaCN approximately 0.75 Mol/1. 

pH value: Approximately 11.5 (to be quickly 
measured with “Peha’’-paper). 

Temperature : Room temperature. 

Duration of treatment: 8 minutes. 

The pH value is adapted to that of the brass bath. 
This bath aims at (a) neutralization of adher- 
ing acid, (b) adjusting of the pH value of the 
metal surface to the pH value of the brass bath. 


IVater bath: See under la. 


Brass bath 
Treatment as described under 4 for light metals. 
Duration of treatment: 15 minutes. 


Water bath 
As under la; however, a pure tap water should 
be used. 


Potassium acid tartrate bath 

Contents of bath: 400 gallons. 

Ingredients : 13.2 Ibs. Potassium acid tartrate per 
400 gallons. 

Mol. Concentration: Approximately 0.0213 Mol 
l 

Acidity: 100 ce Solution per 19.3 cc n/10 OH, 
use phenolphthalein as an indicator. 

Temperature: Room temperature. 

Duration of treatment: 8 minutes. 

This bath is to remove thoroughly all traces of 
alkali. The acidity should be checked every 48 
hours, it should be renewed after 14 days use. 


(5a) Water Bath: See 4a. 
(Sb) Warm Water 


An after treatment of the brass plated iron 
parts with weak tartaric acid solution is not 
suitable because tartaric acid will penetrate the 
brass plate and slowly corrode the iron base. 
It is, therefore, also important that the brass 
plated parts at this stage be thoroughly washed 
with 90-95°C. clean distilled water to remove 
all traces of tartrate and to remove also other 
harmful electrolytes. 

Duration of treatment: 8 minutes. 

Renewing: Daily. 

After drying in warm air the parts are ready for 
vulcanization. 


Discussion of Errors Encountered During Brass Plating and 
Their Remedies 


The brass bath is the most important step in this 
process and it should therefore be rigidly controlled. 
It should be daily analyzed and correspondingly re 
freshed. The analysis, however, is not an entirely sure 
remedy. There are errors which are not indicated by 
analysis but which are detected only by experience. 

Selow are discussed some of those errors with their 
remedies. The remedies are partly taken from old 
American sources and they are still useful. (/¢t ts 
stressed that the instructions on the previous pages 
should be strictly followed.) 


(1) The bath has a clear green color: This means 
that too much cupric copper is present. The tempera- 
ture is to be elevated to 60°C. then cooled off. As was 
previously discussed this reduces some of the cupric 
compounds to cupro compounds. The temperature and 
duration of treatment control the degree of reduction. 

(2) The bath is milky: This is caused by undissolved 
zinc cyanide. The error can be remedied by addition 
of sodium cyanide and caustic alkali, amounts of which 
have to depend upon need and practice. 

(3) Bath contains a heavy white sediment: This is 
largely undissolved zine cyanide or zine carbonate. Ad- 
dition of caustic alkali or sodium cyanide will dissolve 
this. It should be done with care especially when 
sodium cyanide is added because this can upset the 
molecular concentration necessary for good results. 

(4) Bath contains a tough gray sediment which 
causes a high voltage: This is in general an indication 
of a too small concentration of alkali or cupric com- 
pounds. This can be remedied by the addition of am- 
monia or copper sul fate. 

(Unfortunately no exact rules can be given for re- 
moval of these errors because most of the remedies can 
be learned only with experience. For example, when 
the bath contains too little zinc and in the meantime 
has white anodes (deposit of zinc salts) the anodes 
can be cleaned with sodium hydroxide but at the same 
time the zinc concentration of the bath has to be in- 
creased. On the other hand when clean anodes are 
present with a deficiency in zinc then zinc cyanide has 
to be added. In the case of a milky bath one should 
add sodium cyanide or alkali as described previously. ) 

(5) The plate is burned and spongy: This indicates 
a lack of ammonia and cupric copper. The condition 
is to be remedied by addition of copper sulfate, con- 
centrated ammonia, or ammonium chloride in accord- 
ance to need. 
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(6) The plating is dull gray: This indicates too high 
in alkali content. Add ammonium chloride and copper 
sulfate. 

(7) The plating is dull reddish: Zinc content is too 
igh. Add copper sulfate and copper cyanide. 

(8) The plating is strikingly bright yellow: Here 
igain the zine content is too high. Add cupro cyanide 
1r copper sulfate and ammonium chloride; also tem- 
erature should be increased or a combination of these 

actors should be used. 

(9) The plating has a copper-red color : Copper con- 
ent is too high. Add sodium cyanide, sodium hy- 
lroxide, or concentrated ammonia. 

(10) Vigorous gas development or pink colored plat- 
ng, especially in case of sand blasted metals: This is 
in indication of too much free cyanide or too little 
upric copper. Add cupro cyanide and zine cyanide 
n accordance to table under item 4 or add copper sul- 
fate. 

(11) Fluctuating Potential: Either bad contacts or 
ick of ammonia and cupric copper. Check contacts 
ind/or add ammonia and copper sulfate. 

(12) Copper content of plating too high: Reduce 
temperature of bath, add caustic alkali, free cyanide, 
zinc cyanide and ammonia or increase the current dens- 
ity. Experience should dictate the measures to take. 

(13) Copper content too low: Either increase tem- 
perature of bath, add cupro cyanide, copper sulfate and 
iummonia chloride, or reduce the current density. 

(With regard to the last two points increase of the 
bath temperature with 1°C. increases copper content 
approximately 1%; 60 g sodium hydroxide per 100 1 
water decreases copper content of plating about 2%. 
\ solution of 25 g copper sulfate and 25 ce concentrated 
immomia per 100 1 increases copper content of the 
plating approximately 2%. 25 to 50 ce concentrated 
ammonia per 100 1 prevents a powdery plating and re 
duces copper content of plating. ) 


Life of Brass Bath 

When given proper care the bath should be satisfac 
tory for one and one-half years. Premature renewing 
is of no advantage. It is even believed that the best 
results are obtained only after the bath is reasonably 
old. This phenomenon is probably due to a certain but 
fer action exerted by electrolytes formed through side 
reactions. A new bath always needs some time before 
it is broken in. It is wise practice to combine the 
electroplating of a new bath with an old bath; for ex 
ample, treat for 15 minutes in new bath and the last 5 
minutes in old bath. This practice should be followed 
for at least one week, preferably for two weeks. Only 
then can one make suitable use of the new bath en- 
tirely. 

Draw off the bath liquids with care because they con 
tain cyanides. They should be rendered non-toxic with 
liberal amounts of ferrosulfate before the liquid is 
disposed of in public waters. 


Reuse of Metals from Rejects 

1. If parts have not been subjected to vulcanization 
it is often sufficient to plate for an additional 10 min- 
utes in brass bath. 

2. In case that the parts were coated with rubber 
cement this can be removed with a piece of crude rub- 
ber. In most cases it is necessary then to treat the metal 
parts as is described in item 3. 
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3. Parts which were subjected to vulcanization 
should be cleaned from rubber by mechanical means. 
Also it is necessary that the brass plating be removed 
by stripping. A recommended stripping solution is a 
solution of 50 g trichloroacetic acid and 1,000 ce con- 
centrated ammonia, 

(a) Light metals; After dissolving of the brass plat- 
ing and after rinsing in water the metal parts should be 
treated as described in items 1 and 2a. Then it can 
be replated using the usual methods. 

(b) Jron: After the brass plating has been stripped 
and after the metal parts are washed, treat as is de- 
scribed under 2, 2a, 3, and 3a. 


Determination of the Thickness of the Plating 


Brass is easily dissolved by trichloroacetic acid to 
which an excess of ammonia has been added. This can 
be used to determine the thickness of the plating by 
measuring the time necessary to dissolve it and com- 
paring it with a strip of brass of known thickness. The 
brass plating should be at least 0.013 mm. 


Cushion Type Tire Fillers 

Germany did not have a tire of the American “com- 
bat” or United Kingdom “run-flat” type, which en- 
ables combat vehicles to be driven after loss of air in 
the tire assembly. At one time they had attempted to 
use solid tubes of sponge rubber. These had been re- 
placed by the “Luka-Reifen,” a cellular or cored ring 
made of a stock approximating a solid tire compound. 
The cured unit is placed into a casing much the same 
as a curing bag by means of the tire shaping equipment 
used in the curing rooms. No attempt is made to bond 
or cement it to the casing and wire reinforcements are 
not required. 

The Luka-Reifen is said to have delivered good mile- 
age on critical military vehicles, 20,000 to 30,000 kilom- 
eters at 50 kilometers per hour and 75% load were 
claimed for this airless assembly. 


Testing and Development 


A. Leverkusen Laboratory: Probably the most ex- 
tensive rubber research laboratory in the world was 
established by I. G. Farbenindustrie at Leverkusen in 
1938. The laboratory, devoted exclusively to synthetic 
rubber and allied problems, and the thoroughly 
equipped small scale plant, employed approximately 500 
men, including a trained technical personnel of 150. 
The extent and character of the equipment for research, 
development, and small scale plant activities thoroughly 
impressed the investigators who saw the laboratory. 
The institution is reputed to have cost $4,000,000 and 
had an annual budget of $1,000,000. In spite of the 
elaborate facilities and the large staff, no outstanding 
advances had been made in the synthetic rubber field. 
There may have been a number of reasons for this 
situation, possibly the more important being planning 
and working under the stress of war conditions, the in- 
fluence of outside forces on the type of research con- 
ducted, and the drafting of the younger technically 
trained men. 

B. Laboratory Methods: For production control, 
laboratory tests on mixed batches were made for hard- 
ness, specific gravity, and sometimes plasticity. Lab- 
oratory methods used to evaluate new compounds were 
much the same as used in American laboratories. 
Modulus, tensile, and elongation were obtained by the 
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ring method using a Schopper machine rather than 
tensile strips on Scott machines. Tear, Shore hard 


ness, rebound, avrasion, and heat generation by the 


Schopper ball method were also determined. 

[wo specific tests appear worthy of brief descrip 
tion (1) bonding test to determine adhesions of 
cured rubber surfaces, and (2) a method to study the 
adhesion of rayon cord to synthetic rubber compounds 


(1) kor the bonding test, a small cylinder is tubed 


or is rolled from calendered stock With a fine wire, 
the cylinder is then carefully cut in the middle to make 


two smallet vliinders and held for 24 hours at room 
temperature \t the end of this pe riod, the cut sur 
faces are examined for bloom. [he surfaces are then 
joined either directly, with a solvent, with a cement 
layer, or with a gum stock. Two different compounds 
may also be joined to make any desired combinations 
of stocl s. tie-gums or cements 

(he uncured cylinder is placed in a 2-piece mold 
which 1s closed and clamped lend pressure Is then 
ipphed by means of a screw to give a definite fixed 
pressure on the joint without distorting it during cure 
Chis operation is very important. The cured cylinder 
is placed in a flexing machine, the joint being flexed 
under tension and compression \fter 3 hours, the 
test is interrupted to examine the specimen for in 


cipient failures, then run further until failure develops 
The Germans placed much reliance on this method 
to determine proper types of cements and tie-gums for 

use in tires and other products 
(2 Che cord adhesion test used by the Germans 
give a good forecast of appreciable dif 
} 


but could not consistently 


was claimed to 
ference in cord adhesions 
detect small differences 

In this test, 18 cords, immersed in various cements 
or latex dips, are cured into a sandwich of Buna car 
cass stock with the cords running across the width of 
the rubber, the dimensions of which are approximately 
12x 1x *% inches The ends of the cords protrude 
from the sides of the sandwich Che tesl piece Is 
placed in the flexing machine which has steam jackets 
above and below the specimen maintaining temperature 
at SO*¢ \ one kilogram weight is suspended at each 
end of the cord and the specimen vibrated sideways in 
the direction of the cord at 480 cycles per minute with 
an amplitude of 2 mm \fter 20 minutes, the weight 
on one end of each of the cords 1s ratsed. If the 
weight on the other end pulls the cord through, the ad 
hesion has broken loose \dhesion ts rechecked afte 
successive periods of 5 minutes vibration. It 1s con 
sidered very important that cord of uniform elasticity 
be used for each sample being tested 

\ static test carried out at 80°C. by pulling cords 
away from a Buna sandwich into which they had been 
cured was also used but better results were claimed 
for this dynamic test 

ae Wheel Tests \ great deal of confidence was 
placed in the results of running tires on test wheels 
ind the major companies had excellent indoor test fa 
cilities 

Continental had a rather extensive lay-out located in 
t separate building in which an even temperature of 
28°C. was maintained 
with 6 Bureau of Standards-type machines with wheels 


lhe laboratory was equipped 
1600 mm. in diameter. They were capable of speeds 
up to 9O kilometers per hour. There were also 2 ma 
chines with smaller diameter wheels (900 mm.) used 
tor tatigue testing \ third machine with a 900 mm 
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wheel was enclosed to test tires under tropical tempera- 
tures of 50° to 60°C. Tests on this type of machine 
showed Buna tires to be extremely poor with failures 
at less than 200 kilometers as compared to 1,000 kilom 
eters for natural rubber tires. One wheel encased in 
boiler plate permitted of testing racing tires. There 
were other machines for the development of solid tires 
and bicycle tires. All tests were run with cleats which 
were 60 mm. wide and 20 mm. high. There were 3 
cleats on the surface of each wheel, one inclining to the 
right, one transverse and the third inclining to the left 
The conditions of testing were as follows 


Speed Performanc: 

in Km Load Specification 
Bicycle and passenger... 72 25% O.1 +000 Km 
Delivery trucks 54 Std 1,000 Km 
Trucks through 8.25 . 50 Std 700 Km 
Trucks 9.00 through 10.50 40 Std 500 Km 
Trucks above 10.50 20 Std 600 Km 


Standard pressures same as recommended for road 
service were used. A tolerance of minus 15% was 
allowed on the expectant performance. Airplane tires 
were running on an intermittent basis one-half hour 
under load at 30 KM./hr. and then one-half hour rest 

1). Road 7 


it in the United States was carried on in Germany on 


sting: Road testing of tires as we know 


a very meagre scale. Even the Leverkusen Laboratory 
with its large expense budget apparently did not operat 
a fleet of vehicles for the sole purpose of testing tires 
under controlled service conditions but possibly ran a 
car or two at times for very special tests. The ab 
sence of road testing explains the lack of adequate in 
formation on the part of the German technicians re 
garding performance of the product they were building. 


Legal Aspects 


No attempt has been made by the authors of this re 
port to determine whether any of the information 
contained herein has been made the subject of a patent 
application in the United States Patent Office or 
whether a United States patent has been issued cover 
ing any of this material. Inasmuch as the information 
is of German origin, it is, of course, to be anticipated 
that, if there are any patent applications or patents in 
the United States covering the information, such pat 
ents or patent applications will have been vested by th 
\lien Property Custodian and will be available for 
licensing at the prevailing nominal rates. 

It is, however, possible that there are patents or 
patent applications in the United States covering this 
information belonging to others than nationals of enemy 
or enemy-occupied countries. In such case it will, of 
course, be necessary to obtain a license before using 
any of the information contained in any such patent 
It should also be pointed out that if legislation similar 
to the Nolan Act is passed by Congress allowing Ger- 
man nationals to file patent applications in this country 
without regard to the expiration of the International 
Convention date, then it is possible that German na 
tionals may in the near future file patent applications 
on information contained in this report. 

Accordingly, in order to be certain that use of in 
formation contained herein does not constitute infringe 
ment of a patent, it will be necessary for the user not 
only to make a patent search as of the present date 
but to follow carefully the issuance of patents in this 
general field in the future. 

(To Be Continued) 
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Post-War Sales Problems of the 
Rubber Manufacturer 


By ARTHUR ROBERTS 


GOAL of $140 billion of national income has been 

set as essential to the employment of 65 million in 

the post-war period. According to the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, factory production is normally 80 
per cent of national income, so 80 per cent of $140 
billion is $112 billion in factory output annually after 
the war. In 1939, before war production got into 
stride, factory production totaled $57 billion, so the 
nation’s manufacturers must “up” their prewar output 
from $57 to $112 billion, practically 100 per cent. These 
figures give you a quick look-see into what the post- 
war period expects from American industrialists—and 
every rubber manufacturer, large and small, must do 
his share. 


Rubber Industry Shares Burden 


Much incredulity may be engendered by the fore- 
going figures, but they are based on statistics provided 
by the Department of Commerce and postwar pro- 
jections of the Committee for Economic Development, 
so it pays to read and heed. If every rubber manufac- 
turer does not do his share, the post-war goal of max- 
imum employment will go by the boards and then 
bureaucracy will more than likely take over. There's 
the picture in miniature. 

Unless you begin now to set up post-war quotas 
based on the estimated national increase and unless 
you start thinking about how you will achieve this goal 
and what effect it may have on your operating ratios, 
you will find yourself floundering around helplessly in 
post-war mire. This poses the big problem of post- 
war operation and demands deliberation and action 
now 

In general, there are 4 ways to hit that 100 per cent 
increase in output and volume: 

1—Increase dollar volume by increasing prices in 
the post-war period. 

2—Increase dollar volume with expanded facilities. 

3—Increase dollar volume by adding new products. 

4—Increase dollar volume on the same products now 
sold, 

The first method is not so good. It savors of infla- 
tion, and that’s bad. Moreover, the government is 
against it and will take steps to prevent it if inflation 
rears its ugly head. If the post-war goal of $140 bil- 
lion national income is begotten by inflation, sooner or 
later dire results will follow. In fact, some students of 
business contend that there may be deflation after the 
war, but that is beyond the scope of this discussion. 

Expansion is on the post-war agenda for many busi- 
ness organizations, but it will be more modest than 100 
per cent of present capacity; hence, the post-war in- 
crease in sales volume, to a large extent, must be 
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achieved by increasing dollar volume on the lines now 
produced or adding new lines, and this will necessitate 
a much better job of sales promotion than the average 
rubber manufacturer ever staged before. 

The addition of new lines is a good bet. Many new 
products have been born of the war, some of them rev- 
olutionary developments of prewar products, other 
items entirely new. The war has brought improve- 
ment to production in all fields that will drift into post 
war markets and create additional sales volume for ag- 
gressive sales promoters. 

The post-war increase in business is no longer a 
matter only of more profit; it has tremendous social 
implications. If you increase your output, you in- 
crease your sales and can employ more people directly 
and indirectly and do your bit in achieving nation: il 
prosperity and a satisfied people. All-out production 
after the war will keep unrest at minimum and free 
enterprise as our way of life. That is why it 1s almost 
as important to reach that post-war quota as it is to hit 
tops in a war bond drive. 

Taxation comes into the picture with both feet. The 
country heavily in debt will never get out of the barrel 
unless national income is kept high so that the tax 
‘take” will be also high. Low wages and low sales 
mean low tax revenue and more deficit. On the other 
hand, now that Japan is licked, there will be a big 
demand for lower taxes and politicians will oblige 

Congress has already approved legislation to improve 
the cash position of business and industry during the 
reconversion period. The measure raises the exemp- 
tion under the excess profits tax from $10,000 to 
$25,000. It is expected that this will relieve industry 
of payments estimated at $5 billion in the reconversion 
period when it will need this money to put production 
on a peacetime basis. 


Some Reduction Due in Taxes 


Newspapers are already clamoring for a reduction in 
individual taxes, contending that the reconversion 
period will hit individuals hard too, that they are pay- 
ing heavy taxes, that wartime wages can hardly be ex- 
pected to continue, and so relief is necessary, either 
through an increase in exemptions or lower basic and 
surtax rates. 

If rates are lowered when the war is over, volume 
and profit must be kept higher than in wartime, so it 
follows that the government will encourage the at- 
tainment of a national income of $140 billion in the 
post-war period, removing impediments to this ob- 
jective in order to get adequate tax revenue to cancel 
the $300 billion deficit and pay post-war government 
expenses. 








In short, labor, influential businessmen, economists, 
the tax department and Washington bigwigs, have 
fixed on $140 billion national income, which would re- 
quire factory production twice that in 1939, and it is 
up to free enterprise to fill the order to save its face. 
If it makes the grade sans apple vendors and WPA’s, 
there will be no planned economy. If free enterprise 
fails in the post-war period, the job of maintaining 
maximum employment will be done under a planned 
economy, and that’s just how important it is to you, 
Mr. Rubber Manufacturer, to do your utmost to get 
your share of that 100 per cent increase in output in 
the postwar period 

You must write your own ticket on how to reach the 


goal, whether through expansion, better sales promo- 
tion or new lines. Your quota, as an individual or- 
ganization, is easily computable. Just take your ca- 
pacity in 1939 and double it, then size up your present 
facilities and try to figure out how you will hit the 
mark, whether you need more space, equipment and 
personnel to do the job, whether you can hit the jack- 
pot with the same facilities and more lines or can carry 
the ball to the goal with present lines plus an improved 
brand of sales promotion. This analysis should in- 
clude an appraisal of prewar costs and war costs, as a 
basis for an estimate of post-war costs, so that you 
can arrive at some idea of the net profit resulting from 
postwar operations, 





Fire Prevention on Home-Made Cement Coating Machines 


T HE following methods were used to reduce static 
which had been causing fires on a six-roll stand 
drvye r al least once each wee k: The machine hood was 
changed so that the fumes from the cement tank were 
not exhausted through the drying roll system. This 
was done by enclosing the cement tank and coating 
rolls, and providing an exhaust fan in addition to the 
fan on the drying rolls Che drying roll exhaust take 
off was moved to the middle of one side of the hood 
at the end of the rolls Holes were cut 1n the hood on 
the opposite end of the rolls. 

With baffles, the air was made to move across the 
fabric, instead of from bottom to top above the fabric. 
Chis eliminated gas pockets under the fabric, and pre 
vented the accumulation of explosive vapors. The 
perforated steam pipes, used to humidify the drying 
rolls, were changed from a horizontal position below 
the rolls to a vertical position. One vertical pipe was 
placed at the end of each tier of rolls opposite the ex 
haust take-off \ humidistat was installed and the 
humidity maintained between 45 and 55 per cent. 

The rolls had been heated by steam, causing the 
rubber to stick to them Chis required frequent clean 
ing, as it caused the fabric to stick too tight to the roll 
and generate more static as it was pulled loose. <A 
circulating hot water system was installed, and the 
temperature maintained at 170°F. The rolls were 
thus kept at an even, lower temperature, greatly reduc- 
ing their coating up 

The next step was picking up and removing the 
static lhe ends of all rolls that the fabric passed 
either over or under were finished to a smooth surface, 
and a carbon brush installed on every roll. Welding 
cable was used to pick up the static inside the dryer. 
The cable was cut in 10 inch lengths. The insulation 
was removed about 3 inches on one end and the cable 


frayed and spread out to resemble a brush. The other 
end was stripped about one inch. These lengths were 


brazed onto the full length of a bar and spaced 3 
inches apart. Six of these bars were hung in brackets 
inside the hood, as close to the center of the rolls as 
possible, so that the frayed ends dragged on the fabric. 
Three more bars were placed outside the machine, be- 
tween the dipping tank and the unwind stand, so that 
the cables dragged on the fabric as it was unwound 
from the lines before it entered the cement coating 


tank. Another bar was placed on the wind-up side 
between the hood and the roll. 

Three 12-foot copper ground stakes, driven in sepa- 
rated locations in the building, and a cold water pipe, 
were all used to ground the system. Each carbon 
brush and each bar with wire brushes were tied to 
gether with No. 10 copper wire, using approved ground 
clamps in such a manner that there was continuous 
circuit to the four grounds. 

This machine has now been in continuous operation 
for over seven months, and there have been no fires. 
An electrician checks each carbon brush and ground 
connection before the machine starts each morning, re- 
places worn carbon, and tightens all loose clamps. The 
frayed copper wires wear or break occasionally, and 
three extra bars are maintained which are easily and 
quickly placed in the breaks while the defective bar is 
being repaired. 
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Balata Production in Surinam 


Balata is obtained in Surinam by tapping the bullet- 
wood trees which are found in large numbers in its 
forests. The trees are either cut down and bled or 
tapped and left for a second tapping. Few survive the 
second tapping, and some are killed by the first. Unless 
some attempt is soon made at replanting, it appears to 
be only a matter of time until the balata industry of 
Surinam is doomed. 

The highest record production of balata in Surinam 
was in 1913, when 1,180 tons were produced and 
shipped from the colony. This was the production of 
about 6,000 men. At present not more than 300 men 
are in the field, and the output in 1945 is expected to 
fall, possibly to 150 tons, which is considerably below 
that of last year. Production in the past 5 years has 
been as follows: 1940, 192 tons: 1941, 275 tons: 1942. 
377 tons: 1943, 308 tons; and 1944, 194 tons. 

In normal times about one-half of the output was 
shipped to England, and if the price in the United 
States is not satisfactory, this year’s crop may be sent 
to the same market. 
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Hk: recently organized 


Rubber fnter-Agency Policy 


z Committee on Rubber, 

Policy which was established by 

War Mobilization Director 

Snyder, and which includes among its membership 

representatives of the State, War, Navy and Justice 

Departments, as well as of the Office of War Mobiliza- 

tion and Reconversion and the Surplus Property 

Board, has begun to function. No public statement of 

any kind has thus far emanated from the committee, 

but rumors of proposals and propositions have been 
heard through the usual grapevine route. 

for example, one proposal under consideration by 
the committee, which is charged with the formulation 
of a national policy on rubber for the United States, 
which in turn encompasses a decision on the fate of 
the war-borne synthetic rubber facilities, provides for 
a “floor” under synthetic rubber production. Specifi- 
cally, it 1s proposed to set a minimum level of pro- 
duction of synthetic rubber and, in addition, maintain 
sufficient production capacity in stand-by condition 
under government regulation to prevent the possibility 
of a shortage in the event natural rubber sources are 
again ever cut off. 

This proposal must be considered from a long range 
viewpoint, since the total capacity of the present syn- 
thetic rubber production facilities must be maintained 
until a rubber-hungry world is partially satiated. There 
is little question that consumption requirements for the 
next two or three years will more than cover all of 
the rubber produced — natural and synthetic — in that 
period. Thereafter the pendulum will swing the other 
way, with production capable of exceeding demand by 
a 2-to-1 ratio. 

One fact must be borne in mind, particularly by the 
rubber manufacturing industry, namely, that it is one 
thing to specify the amount of synthetic rubber that 
must be produced in the United States annually, and 
another to make certain that the synthetic rubber pro 
duced is consumed. What happens if public demand 
through normal channels does not meet the so-called 


floor? What happens if rubber manufacturers pretet 
natural rubber over and above the amount of synthetic 
rubber produced, even at a higher price per pound? 
Synthetic rubber cannot be storaged for too long 
periods of time. It must be processed in a relatively 
short time after manufacture. Will the Government 
continue to regulate the amount of natural and syn 
thetic rubber used in compounds to make certain that 
all synthetic rubber produced is consumed? 

[t will be realized from the above that price alone 
will not govern either production or consumption of 
either natural or synthetic rubber. Some Government 
officials are of the opinion that synthetic rubber pro 
duction will hit its maximum on the basis of its ability 
to compete with natural rubber on the basis of quality 
and price. But this maximum is too indefinite a figure 
for protection against possible rubber shortages in the 
future, and a floor of some kind is essential. This 
starts the circle again, with all of the attendant ques- 
tions. The position of the Inter-Agency Policy Com- 
mittee on Rubber is not to be envied. 


HIPMENTS of natural 

Rubber rubber from the Far East 
to the United States have 

Costs already begun, and will in- 

crease steadily from week 

to week. One cargo of 8,000 tons destined for this 
country left Batavia in mid-October. Under Govern- 
ment regulations, all such rubber will become the 
property of the Office of Rubber Reserve (RFC) and 
will be doled out to manufacturers via the usual alloca 
tions. For the time being, it will continue to be sold 
at the pegged price of 22% cents a pound. Since both 
British and Dutch interests are aiming at higher prices 
than received before the war there is some question 
as to how long that pegged price will continue in effect. 
An increased ceiling price within the next few months 
is probable, unless the Government decides to sub 
sidize natural rubber costs as part of its battle against 


inflation. 
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EASING OF RUBBER REGULATIONS EVIDENT 
IN STREAMLINING OF RUBBER ORDER R-! 


A STREAMLINED version of Rubber Order R-1, revised to conform 


with the rubber conservation needs of the reconversion period, was is 


sued by the WPB Rubber Bureau on September 27 


Che rubber control 


order is now officially known as Rubber Order R-1, as Amended September 


27, 1945 


Although many wartime restrictions that were necessary to con 


serve rubber and channel production into the most essential end products 
have been removed from the order, natural rubber, natural latex, Butyl, 


and chlorinated natural rubber remain 


under allocation and may be used 





only in authorized products in permitted amounts, outlined in the revised 

ordet \ccording to the Rubber Bureau, restrictions on the use of these 

rubbers will remain in effect until supplies more nearly equal demand. 
Appendix I, which lists the products 

tl at may be manutacture wit! natural ——— — ee a = 


ubber and with Butyl, has been reprinted 


is a part of the rubber ordet Non-tube 
Butvl. which is Butvl not suitable for the 
nroductior tf imner tube now mav he 
used in the inulla ire several items 
vinct re 1s| vere estricted t 
(FR-S 

Certain types tf hose packing and 
ealing compour ncluding rings for 
ealing vlass ntainet may now he 
rriact vitl cl i he Butyl.” Fri 
tioned aclhe th) (1 adhesive 
tapes), used | e printing industry. 
ay now contan % natural rubber 
Kor higl spec | magazine printing rolls, 
>5% natural rubber is permissible. Small 
fan belt R heretofore made with only 1% 


natural rubber, mav now ntain Y% na 


tural rubber 


Other Provisions Made 

Che revised Rubber Order R-1 pr 
vides that small amounts of natural rub 
ber and Butyl may be used for experi 
mental purposes, but resultant pro 
nay not he | 
perimentation tor re nversion purposes 
Other provisions include the following 

Rubber inventories remain under con 
trol, with a 60-day stock constituting the 
maximum tor natura rubber natural 
latex, or any type f nthetic rubber. in 
cluding chlorinated synthetic rubber. For 
reclaimed rubber the maximum stock is 
45 davs, while that for chlorinated na 
tural rubber is 30 days 

Imports of rubber and rubber products 
are still prohibited, although small quan 
tities of goods may be imported in cer 
tain instances for personal use and not 
resale 

Vehick manufacturers may obtain 
tires for new cars by certifying that the 
tires will be used only on new original 
equipment and that their stock is not in 
excess of 15 days’ requirements New 
tires for civilian replacement use on pas 


, 
senger cars, trucks, busses and motor 


cycles can be obtained only as outlined 
in OPA Ration Order 1-A 

Natural rubber first quality light 
weight gloves (surgical gloves) will con 
tinue to be sold to doctors and institu 


tions upon proper certification 
Changes in Appendix II 


[wo amendments to Appendix II 
Rubber Order R-1, as Amended May 30, 
1945, have been issued within recent 
weeks Amendment No. 7, issued on 
September 13, made several changes in 
the over-all rubber regulations It re 
oved restrictions governing the manu 
facture of truck and bus tires and tubes, 


1 


including the so-called “production pat 


tern,” made Butyl available for the first 


time tor large size passenger car tubes, 


and changed the natural rubber specifica 


tions otf some special purpose tires 


The amendment provides that only one 


quality of tire may be made in each size. 


This restriction, adhered to during the 
war by manufacturers, is being kept in 


] 


rder to attain maximum production 
rapidly he tire is described as a “100 
level” tire No premium grades and no 


tires of lower than the standard quality 
may be produced All types of pneu 
natic tires will continue to be made wit! 
black sidewalls only 
Elimination of the “production pat 
tern,” which followed the recent removal 
f the tire allotment plan, makes it pos 
sible for manufacturers to exercise their 
own judgment in scheduling their pro 
duction to meet civilian needs. Hereto 


they had been required to use such 


Tore 
of their facilities as were interchangeable 
on a preference basis to assure produ 
tion of the most needed sizes and types 
All inner tubes 6.50 and larger in all rim 
sizes may now be made with Butyl. The 
6.00 and smaller sizes will continue to be 
made of GR-S 

While the amount of natural rubber 
permitted in the manufacture of some 








tires was reduced, the quality of so 
called rock service and the logger tires 
has been improved by permitting an in 
crease of 25 per cent in the amount of 
natural rubber that may go into them 
The changes were made in accordance 
with WPB policy of using available sup 
plies of natural rubber where they are 
most effective. Rock service tires are 
specially built for use in strip mining, 
excavation and other rugged of f-the-road 
service. This action permits the manu 
facture of a more serviceable tire for 
these uses 

On the other hand, the natural rubber 
content of certain military tires was re 
duced following Ordnance Department 
tests which showed that satisfactory ser 
vice would result. The most important 
change affected mud and snow tires, 
10.50 x 18, 10-ply and 14.20, 12-ply 
which hereafter will be made with S-4 
synthetic construction calling for 90 per 
cent synthetic rubber. In addition, two 
sizes of large mud and snow tires, 24.00 
x 28, 24-ply and 30.00 x 32, 28-ply, may 
now be made with S-7 construction, 
which is 35 per cent synthetic rubber 

Another change effected by the amend 
ment was the reduction of the natural 
rubber content of band tracks tor Army 
half-track vehicles from 40 to 30% 
Table A of List & in the Appendix was 
ange previous 


ly announced permitting the use of higl 


altered to incorporate a ¢ 


tenacity ravon tire cord instead of cotton 
cord in small truck tires of 7.50 cross 
section, 6 and & ply 


Rayon Use Extended 


The second new amendment to Appen 
dix II of the Rubber Order—Amendment 
No. 8—was issued on October 5. It ex 
tends the use of high-tenacity rayon cord 
to include all smaller sizes of syntheti 
bus and truck tires. It also permits the 
use of such cord in the production of all 
sizes and tread types of road grader, 
tractor and implement tires. The action 
was based on the reduction in military 
tire requirements 





Continue Rubber Bureau 


The Civilian Production 
Agency, which will replace the 
War Production Board upon 
liquidation of that Board on No- 
vember 3, will include a rubber 
division. The Rubber Division of 
the CPA will be headed by W. 
James Sears, deputy rubber di- 
rector of WPB. The Office of 
the Special Rubber Director, now 
headed by Robert S. Wilson, and 
formerly by John L. Collyer, will, 
however, be abolished. 
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Appendix 

which establishes the usage pattern 
r the consumption of high-tenacity ray- 
cord, does not apply to passenger car, 
Rayon cord 


The revision of List 15 of 


‘torcycle and bicycle tires. 
still prohibited m the manufacture of 
ese classes of tires. The restrictions 
ll be lifted, according to WPB, when 
panded production more nearly meets 
e heavy demands for this type of tire 
rd. 

Under the new provisions of Amend 
ent 8, high-tenacity rayon cord is now 
rmissible in the manufacture of high 
vay and mud-snow synthetic truck and 
is tires in sizes 7.00 cross-section and 
ialler, 6 and & plies, all rim diameters 
‘reviously, the smallest 6 and 8 ply truck 
nd bus tire in which rayon cord was 
ermitted was the 7.50 cross-section size 
Mud-snow tires, in addition to highway, 
ay now be made with rayon cord in the 
50 size 

The amendment also permits use of 
ew rayon cord, instead of rayon scrap 
fabric, for tire repair materials. It points 
uit that manufacturers of rubber prod 
icts who use rayon must continue to con 
sume it in the order of preference that 
as been set up for those products in 
which rayon cord is permitted 

Airplane tires head the list of the 14 
rubber products for which a usage pat 
tern for high-tenacity rayon cord has 
been devised \ rearrangement of the 
numbering of the products places V-belts 
und such special purpose tires as rock 
service, logger and earthmover higher on 
the pre ference list 
OPA established a pro 
lucers’ ceiling price of 43 cents a pound 


Incidentally, 


re ~ ? 1 
or 2200-denier high-tenacity ravon varn 
ised in truck tires on September 25. This 


eiling merely continues the adjusted 
price granted by OPA to cover the in 
reased costs of the only wartime pré 

lucer, 1.e., DuPont 


Ceilings Set for Carbon Black 
Producers’ ceiling prices for ordinary 
channel black have been established at 
the uniform levels at which, up to re 


cently, approximately 95% of the produc- 


tion of this commodity was sold by the 
Defense Supplies Corporation through a 
wartime pool arrangement. The new 
ceilings, effective October 1, are provided 
in Maximum Price Regulation 597 (Or- 
dinary Channel Black) and Amendment 
No. 10 to Supplementary Regulation 14F 
to the General Maximum Price Regula- 
tion. 

The ceilings are 5 cents a pound for 
sales in bulk in hopper cars, 
differentials 
An adjustment pro- 
vision enables companies unable to con- 


COV ered 
with normal allowed for 


sales in smaller lots. 


tinue operations at these ceilings to apply 
for individual increases. 

The new ceilings will yield a greater 
return to producers on the bulk of pro 
duction The producers’ ceiling price for 
about 80 per cent of production has been 
3.30 cents a pound. Varying price ceil- 
ings, ranging up to 12 cents a pound, 
were authorized for the remaining 20 
per cent of production that was known 
as incremental high-cost output. 

Lifting of the general level of produc- 
ers’ prices results from two causes: high- 
er prices for natural gas, one of the ma 
jor costs in producing ordinary channel 
black, and to compensate producers for 
a rollback in prices previously allowed 
for incremental production. Ceiling prices 
for rubber products containing ordinary 
channel black are not changed by the 
action, 

Resellers, who handle only a_ limited 
amount of this product, the bulk being 
sold directly by producers, are permitted 
an increase of 1.7 cents a pound over 
their existing March, 1942, “freeze” ceil- 
ings. 

At about the time, OPA an 
nounced that uniform ceiling prices have 


same 
been established for residue gas _ pro- 
duced in the Texas Panhandle area when 
sold for use in the manufacture of chan 
nel carbon black The ceilings, con 
tained in Amendment No. 18 to R.M.P.R. 
$36 (Crude Petroleum, and Natural and 
Petroleum Gas), were established to help 
maintain a necessary supply of gas to 
channel carbon black producers during 
the reconversion period. 


COST REDUCTIONS OCCURRING SINCE AUGUST, 1943, MUST BE PASSED ON 


According to a series of amendments 
to various pricing regulations issued on 
October 10 by the Office of Price Ad 
ministration, manufacturers of a variety 
of items made of rubber must pass on 
any reduction that has occurred since 
August 1, 1943, in their costs for syn 
thetic and substitute rubbers 
the amendments, OPA pointed out that in 


In issuing 


some price reductions have oc- 
curred in neoprene latex, various types 


rubbers and 


cases 


of butadiene-acrylonitrile 
some substitute rubbers 
This action, effective October 15, 1945, 
will cause no immediate reduction in 
retail prices now in effect as such prices 
are generally established at “freeze” or 


specific ceiling levels. However, OPA 
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said that for the relatively few commodi 
ties affected, wherever manufacturers’ 
ceilings were reduced sufficiently to war- 
rant a reduction in retail levels, steps 
would be taken to lower the retail ceil- 
ings. In the case of new commodities 
coming on the market for which OPA 
will establish ceilings at all levels of dis- 
tribution, retail levels will reflect any re 
ductions in manufacturers’ prices. 

Industrial users and Government agen- 
cies buying directly from manufacturers 
will benefit at once from any reductions 
made as a result of the new requirement, 
OPA pointed out. 

Heretofore, manufacturers of rubber 
items covered by six different regulations 
have been permitted to compute their cost 


of synthetic or substitute rubber at Au- 
gust 1, 1943, levels in determining their 
ceiling prices. Now they will be re- 
quired to use either the August 1, 1943, 
or current levels, whichever are lower 

The following rubber commodity groups 
are affected by the action: Camelback 
and tire and tube repair materials; mech- 
anical rubber goods, such as industrial 
hose, belting and sponge rubber products, 
and coated and combined fabrics, such 
as raincoat material and artificial leather ; 
drug sundries, such as hot water bottles, 
syringes, bathing caps and baby pants; 
and various commodities sold for govern- 
ment use, such as raincoats, rubber boots, 
tank tracks and fuel cells. 

The action was achieved in the follow- 
ing amendments: Amendment No. 19 to 
M.P.R. 149 (Mechanical Rubber Goods) 
Amendment No. 7 to M.P.R. 478 (Coat 
ed and Combined Fabrics), Amendment 
No. 3 to R.M.P.R. 300 (Drug Sundries), 
Amendment No. 23 to M.P.R. 220 (Cer 
tain Rubber Commodities), Amendment 
No. 8 to M.P.R. 403 (Certain Rubber 
Commodities Purchased for Government 
Use), and Amendment No. 4 to R.M.P.R 
131 (Camelback and Tire and Tube Re- 
pair Materials). 

Other government actions in 
weeks of direct interest to the rubber 
manufacturing field included the follow 


recent 


ing: 
RUBBER FOOTWEAR 


Eighty-five items of rubber footwear 
not made during the war but now about 
to go into production have been provided 
with dollar-and-cent ceilings for sales by 
manufacturers under Amendment No. 11 
to M.P.R. 132 (Rubber Footwear), 
sued on September 19 and effective Sep- 
tember 24. Retail ceilings for these items 
which represent a wide variety of rub 
for men, 


Ss 


ber boots, waders, rubbers, etc., 
women and children, will be established 
before the items reach store counters, ac 
cording to OPA. 
The new ceilings 
range from 95 cents a pair for children’s 
unlined rubbers to $18.80 a pair for men’s 
Compared with pre 


for manufacturers 


waterproof jeans. 
war prices for the same items made of 
natural rubber, the new ceilings are, on 
an average, 8.9% higher. The highet 
prices are based on synthetic rubber 
costs. 

Ceiling prices for men’s 5-buckle rub- 
ber artics with special jumbo last, all- 
rubber knee wader boots, and men’s train 
ing shoes with calendered soles have been 
provided in Amendment No. 1 to Order 
4 of the footwear regulation 


HEELS AND SOLES 


A method for establishing ceiling 
prices for manufacturers’ sales of mold- 
ed rubber light-colored heels and soles in 
red, white, ivory, green, yellow and blue, 
was provided by OPA in Amendment 
No. 13 to M.P.R. 477 (Sales of Rubber 
Heels and Soles in Shoe Factory and 
Home Replacement Trades). Issued on 
September 18 and effective September 
24, the amendment provides price differ- 
entials which may be added to the ceiling 
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1942, margins 
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placing 
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that 


Chis adjustable pricing is similar to 


generally allowed when a price in 
rease is being considered and it is 


sirable to permit sales at once 
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5, 1942 
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will 


MISCELLANEOUS ORDERS 


. current | 


rubber threa 
reflect August 6 ceilings for bar: 
cut neoprene rubber thread, according t 
Amendment No. 20 to M.P.R. 220 (Cer 
Rubber Commodities ) 


or in whole of neoprene 


must 


tain 


Resale prices for balloon tire was 


synthetic rubber tire 
established in 


M.P.R. 158, thi 
proportion t 


model bicycles witl 
and tubes have been 
Amendment No. 5 to 
action increasing prices in 
manufacturers’ price creases 
anufacturers 


Maximum prices 


sandblast sten 
specinc sizes, have been estab 
Amend No. 22 to M.P.R 
220 (Certain Rubber Commodities) 
Direction 21 to Order M-328, 
required twister spindles that were 
hber tire ane 
March 31, 1944 

used exclusively for production of 
1 orders, 
tembe r 12 


shoes 


and wholesalers’ sales 


cils, in tw 
lished in 


ent 


whicl 
LISe& 


for cotton and syntheti 


attet 


fuel ce ll ( rd on or 
to be 
such 


cord tor sale on rate: was 


WPB on Sey 


cancelled by 
Maximum prices for basketball 
Cuba ive been estab 


imported fron ‘ 
to R.M.P.R. 229 


lished in Order N« 


CONTRADICTORY REPORTS ON STATUS OF PLANTATIONS IN FAR EAST 


tory tatements are 
Washington 
tf bot! estate and 
Malaya, 


correspondent of 


ntradi 
London and 
the tatus 


plantations in 


lava \ 


ve rubber 
atra and 


recently cabled trot 


touring half a do 
rubber estates he found tl 
pertect conditior 


labor 


them were in 


expressed the opinion that if 
reason why 


640,000 tons 


available “there is no 


pre-wal produc tion of per 


annum could not be caught up in 18 


also stated that he was 


months.” He 
s] ould be ot tl 
be rore 


had 


hand, some 


sured the rubber 


quality than ever because ¢ 


; 


rest the 
()n 


trees have 


the other 


being received which indicate 


quantities of rubber available in various 


districts for immediate shipment are 


nuch less than mentioned in the optimis 


1 
hese 


100 


reports received a month ago 


ater reports indicate that less than 


OOO 


mediate 


tons of rubber is available for im 
tl roughout the 
9 


areas of the Far East 


shipment entire 
producing ‘ 

One semi-official report on Malaya is 
This indi 


ories about the 


quite enc yy report 
ates tl the s destruc 


tion of plantations over vast areas should 


be completely discounted since it 
mated that not more than 5% 


Mantations in 
3.500.000 ac S 


M ilava, wl icl cover some 


tron t] 
least 42,000 


be avail abl 


i al 
shortly 


prom T 


excl 


plan 
Indi Ss 


with regard to both the status of 
Netherlands East 


pect ot earl 


tations in the 


and the pros shipments of 
quantities of natural rubl G. | 
Director of the Eco 


Netherlands 


State 


Schimmel, Trade 


Department of the 


nomic 
Government, has issued a 
ment that pre rubber production ot 
650,000 tons annually Nether 
lands Indies can be available for export 
are 


Indies 
Wal 
from the 


Strong steps 


in less than a 


taken to 


promptly. He 


year 
the industry 


reestablish 


reports that an assured 


supply of labor is available providing 
lothing 
the 
during the 
plied, along with the 


ment and tools for rubber production 


and other commodities which 


obtain 
are sup 
equip 


natives have been unable to 
Japanese occupation 


necessar©ry 


Malayan Price Pegged 


According to reports from Singapore, 
the first direct steps toward rehabilitation 
of the Malayan industry have 
achieved w 
price at 36 Mala 
the establishment of a 


rubber 
been ith the pegging of the 
1 pound and 
control 


an cents 
rubber 
rs in all pro- 
lucing Ma- 
layan cents a pound is equivalent to 17 
cents in United States currency at the 


unit to set up buying cente 


districts. The price of 36 


and means that 


present rate ol exchange 
71 


Malayan 
cents to 25 cents a pound laid 
New York Since tl current 
natural rubber | ited 


TI ~ ¢ ‘ { 


set aS 2272C | 


11 


rubber will cost between 
down in 
price ol 
states 1S 
J sovernment 
action, either a sul increase in 
the at mesti ceilu gy, pric iS called for 
in New 
ind 
London, 
1 the buy 


a pound 


if the actual cost lI: own 
York is under 22 

According to repo rom 
the British are not sat 
Malayan 


price of 36 


ing 
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CONTRIBUTES MANY ADVANTAGES 


GENERAL PURPOSE COMPOUNDING 
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STATEX-93 
for roorwear 


Shoe uppers compounded with Statex-93 exhibit high elasticity 
and good abrasion resistance. With Statex-93 it is possible to 
develop uppers richer in GR-S. These run smoothly at the calen- 
der and do not blister even in heavier gages. 

For soles and heels Statex-93 produces stocks which handle very 
easily with a minimum of shrinkage. 





ere wa rs 


WIRE JACKETS 

Easy dispersion; smooth, rapid extrusion; compounds which hold 
accurately to gage are advantages resulting from the use of 
Statex-93. The high pH of Statex-93 favors rapid vulcanization 
with a minimum of activation. Loadings as high as 50 to 60%, 
produce covers with good tensile strength and abrasion resist- 


ance. 


MECHANICALS 

In this category the performance of Statex-93 is exceptional. It 
smooths out stocks so that they extrude accurately to gage with 
minimum distortion on cooling and promotes fast curing. 

In motor mountings and similar items where dynamic stress is the 
essential factor Statex-93 offers resilience with resistance to de- 
flection under load. The ability of Statex-?3 compounds to stand 
up under elevated temperatures suggests it as the carbon for 
high-speed belting and conveyor covers. 


STATEX-93 makes it possible to combine top quality with 
good processing and accomplishes all around economy. 


e 
MICRONEX 


For 30 years the Standard Reinforcing Carbon 


FURNEX 


The High Resilience Carbon 


COLUMBIAN CARBON CO. _ BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


MANUFACTURER DISTRIBUTOR 
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and argue that this price is both arbi- 


rary and unrealistic and that rubber 
manufacturers in the United States 
would gladly pay more for the natural 


rubber. They point out that Ceylon rub 


ber is selling around 30 cents a pound 


and that the United States is paying a 
great deal more for rubber from Latin 
Ameri 

As near as can be determined, the 
first shipment of rubber to the United 
States from the Pacific since Pearl Har 
bor arrived on or about September 22nd 
Forty-twe tons trom the Pathfinder 
Plantati yperated by Goodyear in 
Mindinao in the Philippines, landed at 
San Francisc: This rubber is under- 
stood te have been allocated to (,ood 
year by Rubber Reserve 

Accord ng to othcials of the Nether- 
lands Government, a cargo of 8,500 tons 
of natural rubber, the first such ship 
ment since the early months of the war 


in the Pacific, was scheduled to be sent 
the United States early th‘s 
month The loaded 
aboard the Victory ship, Canton Victory 
This 


sto ks 


from Java to 
rubber was to be 
rubber came from Japanese-held 
in Batavia 

Latin American Agreements 
United 


Janeiro has 


It has been learned that the 


States Embassy at Rio de 
communicated with authorities of both 
the United States and Brazil relative to 
the advisability of terminating agreements 
between the two countries which provide 
Brazil’s ex 
surplus tires and tubes by the 


for the purchase of all of 
portable 

United States and the exchange of syn 
thetic rubber from the United States for 
Brazilian natural rubber. It was _ indi- 
cated that rubber manufacturers in Bra- 
zil, who now must use a certain amount 
of synthetic rubber in most of their com 


pounds, prefer to discontinue the use of 


synthetic-natural blends and work with 
natural rubber only 
\n announcement was made by 


Ambassador to 
on September 21st, that the 
Corporation had 
National Bank of 
Nicaragua to buy all rubber offered un 
til June 30, 1947. The announcement 
was made because erroneous reports had 
appeared in Nicaragua to the effect that 
the United States had stopped all of its 
purchases of rubber in that country. 


Fletcher \W arren, U. S 
Nicaragua, 
Rubber Development 
‘ontracted with the 


Dover Industries Opens Plant 

Dover Industries, Inc., 2929 N. Camp- 
bell Ave., Chicago 18, Ill., which was 
recently organized to do manufacturing 
and jobbing of metal articles requiring 
plated finishes, has opened its plant and 
The plant occupies a 
site of 45,000 square feet and is equipped 
with up-to-date 
hard chromium and heavy nickel plating 
on equipment weighing up to 5 tons and 
up to 22 feet in length. These facilities 
are available to the rubber industry in 
connection with the plating of 
equipment as molds, hydraulic 
rams, accumulator rams, mill rolls, etc. 


Started operations. 


complete facilities for 


such 


press 
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Industry of Brazil 
According to data included in a 
report on “Brazil at War,” issued 
Brazilian Government Trade 
Brazil had a total of 164 
rubber factories in operation in that 


by the 


Bureau, 


country in 1940, Production of these 
factories in 1940 included 282,733 
tires, 139,854 tubes, 111,958 raincoats, 
48,972 rubber bags (hot water, ice, 
etc.), 23,172 girdles and corsets, 345, 
095 belts, caps and suspenders, 557, 
361 garters, 12,376 rubber gloves (of 
all kinds), 118,856 kgs. of carpets, 
mats, 101,069 kes 
173,166 kgs. of 
garden and similar types of hose. 


Stair carpets or 
of fire hose, and 


, J 





Boston Meets December 21! 


The Boston Rubber Group will hold 
its winter meeting on Friday, December 
21, in the ballroom of the Copley Plaza 
Hotel, Boston, Mass. The meeting will 
include dinner, a technical paper, elec- 
tion of officers, and entertainment. The 
subject of the technical paper and the 
speaker will be announced shortly. 


U. S. Rubber has revealed that Floto- 
buoyant which is 


seven times lighter than cork, made it 


foam, its material 
possible in some of the Pacific invasions 
for heavily armored tanks to be unloaded 
a mile at sea and go ashore under their 
own power firing. It was 
used to fill which 
carried tanks over coral reefs to shore, 
and even kept pontons and tanks from 
sinking when punctured by gunfire. 


with guns 


large steel pontons 


Meyercord Co., Chicago, announces 
that “Elasti-Cals,” the decalcomania ap- 
plied to rubber and other elastic surfaces 
as name plates, trade-marks, and color- 
ful decorations, civilian production of 
which was banned during the war period, 
are again available in unlimited quanti- 
ties for all uses. 


\ new plastic eye shield which weighs 
less than one ounce, known as Feather- 
Spec, has been developed by Willson 
Products, Inc., Reading, Penna., for use 
in semi-hazardous jobs, such as_ spot 
welding, light grinding and woodworking. 

Goodrich has announced a new black 
tire paint for application to tires after 
repairs or recapping, after wash or wax 
jobs, and for use on floor board and run- 
ning board matting, ete. 

Three styles of a new white synthetic 
rubber apron for laboratory technicians 
and for persons employed in food and 
drug handling and other operations calling 
for a trim, sanitary appearance, have 
been introduced by Industrial Products 
Co., Philadelphia 33, Penna. 





Some Tire Rationing Lifted 

Military non-directional mud-and-snow 
truck tires were removed from rationing 
as of October 9 under the terms of 
Amendment No. 110 to Ration Order 1A 
(Tires). All other new truck tires pre- 
viously rationed, including other types o! 
tires, continue to require 
amendment 


mud-and-snow 
purchase certificates. The 
also provides that mail carriers now may 
get purchase certificates entitling them 
to seven tires for passenger cars used 
for mail delivery if two of the seven 
tires In a_ third 


operators of 


are mud-and-snow 
change, tire dealers and 
tire sectional warehouses, who sold ra 
tioned tires in good faith for stolen ot 
counterfeit certificates, are authorized to 
apply to OPA district directors for re 


placement of their inventory losses 


Tire Quotas for October 
The October passenger tire quota was 
set at 2,500,000, the same as for each of 
the past For truck and 
bus tires the quotas were 500,000 for 
small sizes, 7.50 or smaller, and 250,000 


four months. 


for the larger sizes, 8.25 or larger, which 
compares with 526,862 and 250,000, re- 
spectively, for September, including sup- 
plemental allocations announced after 
the original September quota figures were 
made available. In connection with the 
October quotas it was explained that in- 
ventories of passenger tires are now at 
rock bottom in nearly all areas and it is 
impossible to release more tire unit cer- 
tificates than tires produced monthly. The 
2,500,000 quota for October equals Sep- 
tember production. 
Introduce Chemigum N-3 

Chemigum N-3, a new type of syn- 
thetic rubber, has been developed and in- 
troduced by the Chemical Products Di 
vision of the Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Co., Akron, Ohio. The outstanding 
characteristic of the new synthetic, in 
comparison with other rubbers now avail- 
able, is reported to be greater ease of 
processing either by mill or Banbury. It 
breaks down uniformly and is heat 
stable. Other advantages claimed for 
the new synthetic rubber include low sol- 
vent swell, good heat aging, low com- 
pression set, and uniformity. 


Trenton Group Has Meeting 

The first fall meeting of the Trenton 
Chemical Society was held in Trenton 
on October 2. Approximately 40 mem- 
bers and guests heard Alan I. Appel- 
baum, of International Products, talk on 
developments in the chemical industries 
in Trenton during the past 30 years. 
During a short business session, the con- 
stitution of the Society was finally 
adopted, and the following committee 
chairmen were appointed: Pubitcations, 
C. F. Hoover (Essex Rubber) ; Budget, 
C. W. Virgin (Vulcanized Rubber) ; 
Roster and Membership, A. I. Appel- 
baum (International Products); A.C.S. 
Affiliation, W. A. Wake (Whitehead 
Bros. Rubber). 
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LABOR SHORTAGES PLAGUE 
HEEL AND SOLE PRODUCERS 
Production of rubber heels and soles 
continues substantially short of capacity 
because of labor shortages, according to 
a report issued by the Rubber Manu 
facturers Association. With the indus 
try facing the greatest civilian demand 
on record, it is still in need of workers 
and to date the government's action in 
hfting labor controls as not solved its 


manpower problems 


Consensus of major manutacturers 1s 
that capacity operation will be neces 
sary tor many month to Wipe out a 
rour-vea} backlog oft 1 tlian orde rs, 10 
meet current demand in this country, 


and to keep pace with export require 
ments Indications of continuing 
world shortage in leather for a consider 


able period further empnasize this need 


ior manpower 


Reviewing the industry's wartime job, 
the Association listed more than 1.400 
special types ol heels and soles supphed 
to the armed forces, observing that in 
1944 alone production had run to 206 
million pairs of rubber soles and 383 
million pairs of rubber heels for con 
bined military and civilian use 

In helping to make U. S. troops the 
best shod in action, the industry put 


the armed forces entirely on rubber heels 
and soles for the first time in military 
history It developed special types for 
use on everything from rock and sand 
to ice and coral and for extra wear in 
every band of climate from the equator 
to the North Pole 

To meet bot! militar requirements 


and now greatly increased civilian re 


quirements, the industry has stepped up 
capacity sharp! Manufacturers turned 
out 128 million pairs of rubber soles in 


1941 New facilities put rated capacity 
at approximately 300,000,000 pairs of 
rubber soles and approximately 500,000, 
OOO pairs of rubber heels, the Associa 
tion said 

Post-war, feeling of manufacturers is. 
there will be rather extensive use cf 
svnthetic rubber They point to the tact 
that the industry has made rapid prog 
ress in solving the problems presented 
after Pearl Harbor when thev were 
forced for want of natural rubber to 
convert to. synthetic and learn how to 
use it 

There is a belief among many manu 
facturers that a large percentage of 
rubber heels will be made of synthetic 
rubber exclusively, and that this raw 
material may be combined with either 
natural rubber or plastics in the manu 


facture of many types of soles 


Seeks Agency in Kenya Colony 


Gathani, Ltd., P. O. Box 329. Nairobi, 
Kenya Colony, Africa, is interested in 
contacting American manufacturers of 
rubber and allied products with a view 
to representing them. in the territory 
which it services. The firm wishes to 


secure samples, catalogs, and prices 


90 





Coming Events 


Oct. 18. Buffalo Rubber Group, Hotel 
Westbrook, Buffalo, N. Y 

Oct. 25. Ontario Rubber Group, Uni 
versity of Toronto, Toronto, Canada 

Oct. 30. Detroit Rubber & Plastics 
Group, Detroit-Leland Hotel, De- 
troit, Mich 

Nov. 2. New York Rubber Group, 
Building Trades Club, New York 
City 

Nov. 6. Los Angeles Rubber Group, 
Maviair Hotel, Los Angeles, Cali 

Nov. 9. Chicago Rubber Group, Mor 
rison Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 

Nov. 16. Akron Rubber Group, May 
flower Hotel, Akron, Ohio. 

Nov. 27. A.S.M.E., Rubber & Plastics 
Division, Hotel Pennsylvania, New 
York, N. ¥ 

Dec. 4. Los Angeles Rubber Group, 
Xmas Party, Theatre Mart, Los 
Angeles, Calif 

Dec. 14. New York Rubber Group, 
Xmas Party, New York City 

Dec. 21. Boston Rubber Group, Xmas 
Party, Copley Plaza Hotel, Boston 
Mass 

Jan. 7-11. S.A.E., Annual Meeting, 
Book-Cadillac Hotel, Detroit, Micl 

Feb. 25-Mar. 2. 20th Exposition of 
Chemical Industries, Grand Central 


Palace, New York City 





Urges Plant Modernization 


Although during the war most of the 
expansion in the rubber industry was u 
the expansion of tire plants, mechanical 
rubber plants will be the leaders in mod 
ernization in the rubber industry in the 
near future, according to Paul W. Lel 
man, chief engineer of the Rubber Divi 
sion of Giffels & Vallet, Inc., engineers 
of Detroit, Mich. The mechanical rub 
ber field before the war was highly 


competitive, said Mr. Lehman, and 

will be even more so in the postwar 
vears. Modernization is almost essential 
to enable companies to cope with the 
intense postwar competition, according 
to the Detroit engineer. Giffels & Val 
let have designed new buildings and in 
stallations for several prominent rubber 
companies and also supplied the complete 
engineering for a tire and tube plant set 


up in Russia under lend-lease 


Peters Acquires New Site 


Peters Brothers Rubber L O., Inc 
manufacturers of rubberized fabric, long 
located at 160 John St., Brooklyn, N. Y.., 
has purchased a new site at Norman 
Avenue and Dobbin and Banker Streets 
in Brooklyn which it plans to occupy 
after extensive alterations and expansion 
of the floor space. The new property 
consists of a plot 200 by 370 feet with 
a floor area of 70,000 feet and approxi 
mately 20,000 square feet of additional 
land The buildings were originally 
erected in 1925 


COMPLETE PROGRAM FOR 
ASME RUBBER MEETING 


Sessions on both rubber and plastics 
will be held during the annual meeting of 
the American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers which will be held in New 
York City the week of November 26. 
The rubber and plastics sessions, jointly 
sponsored by the National and Metropol- 
itan Rubber & Plastics Divisions of the 
Society, will be held at the Hotel Penn- 
sylvania on Tuesday, November 27, the 
Plastics Session at 9:30 A.M., and the 
Rubber Session at 2:30 P.M 

Four papers will be presented at the 
Rubber Session, as _ tollows Foam 
Sponge Rubber Vanufacture and Ap- 
plication, by W. L. Jantzen (U.S. Rub 
ber); Creep of Neoprene m Shear under 
Static Conditions, by W. Newlin Keen 
(DuPont): A Vibration Investigation, 
by Lloyd Muller (Buick Motor); and 
Advances in Rubber during 1945, by Er 
nest Chilton (Firestone). Frank J 
Krebs, vice-chairman of the National 
Rubber & Plastics Division, will act as 


chairman of this session, with A. V. Ti 


bolsky (Princeton University as re 
corder. 

Three papers will feature the Plastics 
Session in the morning, as_ follows 
Physical Properties tf Resin Impreg 
nated in Plaster of Part wy Tohn Del- 
monte (P.I.T.1.): Effect of Molding 
Pressure and Resm on Result f Short 
Time Static Tests and Fatigue Tests of 


( ymipreg, by W. N. Findley, W. |. Wor 


ley, and C. D. Kacalieff (University of 


Illinois): and Advances im Plastics dur 
ing 1945, by R. J. Moore (Bakelite) 
lames R. Turnbull ( Monsar vill aet 
as chairman, and W. L. Searls (Ten 
nessee Eastman) as recor 

The meetings will be in irge of E. | 
Riesing (Firestone) and Yerzley 
(Western Electric), chairmen, respec 
tively, of the National and Metropolitan 
Rubbe and Plastics Divisions The ses 
sions will be of special interest and value 
to engineers and manutacturers who us¢ 
or work with rubber or plastics in any 


form, and all are invited to attend. A 
nominal registration tee ts jutred ot 
non-members 


Builds New Laboratories 


The Standard Oil Co. of New Jerse) 
has announced plans for building new pe 
troleum research laboratories at Linden, 
N. J., and Baton Rouge, La., late in 1946 
or early in 1947 Among the projects 
scheduled for the laboratories are basic 
studies on the application of catalytic 
processes to derive chemical raw mate 
rials from petroleum, and one section of 
the new structures will be devoted to 
research on extremely low-temperature 
polymerization. In addition to the most 
up-to-date scientific equipment, the main 
building at Linden is to house an exten- 
sive petroleum technical library, which 
will contain numerous private study 
chambers for the use of educators, stu 
dents and business men 
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AKRON’S TIRE FACILITIES 
ESTIMATED AT ONLY 30°; 


An analysis of the rubber industry 
prepared by the Federal Reserve Bank 
of Cleveland indicates that the Akron, 
Ohio, district now has but 30 per cent 
of the nation’s tire production facilities 
The review probes deeply into all factors 
involved in Akron’s future and points 
out that war needs brought rapid and 
vast expansion of the rubber industry 
in other sections of the country. 

“The effect of wartime expansion upon 
potential capacity by regions and by 
major operating companies can only be 
estimated since capacity figures are 
among the most closely guarded secrets 
of this highly competitive industry,” the 
bank survey reports. “It has been esti 
Akron now has 


mated, however, that 
only about 30 per cent of the nation’s 
capacity for building pneumatic tires 
‘Since accumulated demand is deemed 
sufficient to keep all tire manufacturers 
operating at 100 per cent of capacity 


for the next two or three years, the 


immediate effect of the Fourth Federal 
relative decline is of littl 


but the long term implica- 


Reserve's 
consequence, 


tions are of greater significance,’ the 
report declared 
» decentralization the re 


; 
| 

wr 
A 


Referring 
view Says he wartime expansion in 
manufacturing facilities located outside 
the district and operated by major tire 
producing companies with headquarters 
in Akron creates a question as to the 
future competitive position of the fourth 
Since Akron 


responsible 


district in the industry 
rubber manufacturers were 
for 75.8 per cent of all tires and tubes 
manufactured in the district — covering 
Ohio, Kentucky, West Virginia and part 
of Pennsylvania the problems now 
\kron’s 


faced in the future are largely) 


pre ble ms we 


Decentralization Factors 


The factors making for extensive de- 
entralization of the industry are sum- 
marized as follows: 

Creation of enormous synthetic rubber 
production facilities and distribution cen- 
ters located largely in the southwest, 
midwest and far western regions 

Building of modern one-story govern 
ment-owned fabricating plants outside of 
the Fourth district 
which has hastened the obsolescence of 
\kron’s old style multi-floor buildings 


Federal Reserve 


Comparatively high wage rates in 
Akron in relation to rates paid elsewhere 
in the industry 

In discussing wage rates in the rub- 
ber industry the survey predicts there 
will be “a progressive narrowing of the 
competitive wage advantage enjoyed by 
other regions” at the present time. It 
credits the “leveling out process” to “a 
steady spread of unionism.” 

The report declares that in May of 
this year a labor department report 
shows tire and tube workers with aver- 
age weekly earnings of $57.32 as com- 
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pared to $38.96 in 1941, and adds that 
the 47.12 per cent increase was due to 
two factors: An increase in average 
hourly wages from $1.01 to $1.28 and 
an extension of the work week from 
38.6 hours to 44.6 hours. The average 
worker in the nation’s entire non-durable 
manufacturing field for the same month 
in 1945 earned $38.23 as compared to 
$24.47 in 1941, which represents an in- 
crease of 56.2 per cent. The fact re 
mains, however, that the tire and tube 
industry pays wages substantially above 
the average paid in other non-durable 
lines. 

Discussing wage differentials in the 
rubber industry the bank review uses a 
labor department report made before the 
last basic rate increase in 1942. This 
report showed average hourly earnings 
exclusive of premium overtime pay and 
shift differentials for male workers were 
$1.25 in the Akron and Detroit plants, 
$1 in the midwest area, 95 cents in the 
far west, and 75 cents in the south 
“Basic wage rates have not varied greatly 
during the past three vears so that these 
wage differentials still exist at the time 
of this writing,” the bank review states 

Pointing out that it has no informa 
tion as to comparative production efh 
ciency of labor in various parts of the 
country, the review indicates that “there 


always is a tendency to overemphasize 
differences in wage rates and overlook a 
much more important factor—labor costs 
which are determined by the relation 
between wage rates and labor productiv- 
ity. While southern tire builders are 
paid 36 per cent less than their fellow 
workers in Akron, detailed study might 
reveal that they also produce somewhat 
less. To date information in this regard 
is totally lacking.” 

The war interrupted a steady upward 
march in the rubber industry’s output 
per worker, the review declares. “Ex- 
cluding the expansion of the war pe 
riod, a marked decline in the number 

the entire 
since 1929 


of wage earners employed by 
taken place 

Employment in the tire and tube indus 
try dropped from 83,000 iy 1929 to 
54,000 in 1939. At the same time the 
louble d and 


industry has 


output per man-hour almost 
the average per wage earner reased 


about 62 per cent “4 


Organize Italian Association 
The Associazione fra Medie e Piccole 
Industrie della (comma ed Affini, a new 
technical association for small and medi- 
um size rubber manufacturers in Italy, 
Headquarters are 


20, Milan, 


has been organized. 
maintained at Via Boccacci 
Italy 








HEWITT RUBBER EMBARKS ON PRODUCTION OF LATEX FOAM PRODUCTS 


New equipment for one complete pro- 


duction line of the new latex foam 
products planned by the Hewitt Rubber 
Corporation has been installed in the 
company’s Niagara Street plant in Buf- 
falo, and experimental production is 
under way. Some of this equipment is 
shown above, as follows—Upper Left: 





Frothing machines used to inject air 
into the latex; a whip is being installed 
in the foreground. Upper Right: Ball 
mills for grinding chemicals to be added 
to the latex ; compound storage tanks are 
visible on the balcony. Lower: Some of 
the special vulcanizers. Several complete 
units are planned by the company 


ot 














DISTRIBUTION PROCEDURE FOR EXPERIMENTAL GR-S AND GR-S LATICES 
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erve Rubber Reserve w sell that por 
tion ot the nitial Dp! I an ¢ 
perime! tal GR-S ivailable ror vyenera 
distribution (maximut f two (2) bales 


per purchase) at the established price tor 
standard GR-S a et tor 
D* (plus the applicab 
chara 5) or! i the ast I pigmen 
blended experi ental (;R-S at a price 
computed in the manner specified in Ex 
hibit D* for the pigment-blended GR-S, 
all such sales to be made ex the produ 
ing plant subject to the same terms and 
conditions set forth in Rubber Reserve's 
General Sales and Distribution Circular 


with respect to sales of standard GR-S 


GR-S Latices 


Initial production of a new experi 


mental latex will be limited to the quar 
tity specified by the sponsoring purchaser 
plus a quantity reserved by Rubber Re 
serve for distribution to the authorized 
GR-S Latex Distributors who will b. 
charged with the responsibility of dis 
tributing and selling samples of the latex 
to other purchasers 

Requests for permission to purchase 
small quantities (not to exceed 250 
pounds total dry latex solids) of the in 
itial production of experimental GR-S 
latices during any one month for expert 
mental purposes (and not for the manu 
facture of commercial products) should 
be submitted to one of the authorized 
(GR-S Latex Distributors. Sales of sucl 
small quantities by GR-S Latex Distribu 
tors will be made at prices not in excess 
of those set forth in Exhibit F* 

All sales of the initial production of 
experimental GR-S latices to the spon 
soring purchaser or to authorized GR-S 
Latex Distributors by Rubber Reserve 
will be made ex the producing plant at 
the prices set forth in Exhibit E* (plus 
the applicable uniform freight charge), 
subject to the terms set forth in Rubber 
Reserve's General Sales and Distribution 
Circular with respect to sales of standard 


"All the ubove-mentioned Exhibits are ex 
plained tr Rubber Reserve's General Sales and 
Distribution Circular luly 194 
9? 
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vill also be re red ! to Rubhe 
Ceserve mmary reports the intorma 
tion received from purchasers to whor 
the Distributors supplied sample lots of 
ex rimental (;R-S latices All such re 


ports shall be submitted, in triplicate, as 


soon as the experimental work is con 


pleted and shall be addressed to the Re 


search and Development Division, Rub 
ber Reserve. If the information contained 
in the reports appears to be of general 


interest, a summary report by Rubber 
Reserve correlating the information will 
be made available to purchasers. In the 
event that no summary report is issued 
with respect to a particular experimental 


Council Disputes Rayon Claims 


ccording to a statement issue yv the 
National Cotten Council at Met plus, 
Tenn., on October 1, ar tests of « 
and rayon tire cord during the war 
do not bear out the advertising claims 
ade by tire manufacturers that rayon 
cord is superior. If the statements of of 
ficials who observed the military tests 
are borne out, the Council said, lata will 
show that passenger car tires made fron 


t 


cotton cord are as satistfa 


hat can be manutactured with rayon 





GR S or GR > latex, purchasers and 
(;R-S Latex Distributors who have sub 

ted reports may obtain general in 
ormation concerning the results report 
ed by other purchasers by writing to the 
Researcl and Devel pment Division, 


Rubber Reserve 


{dditional Productio» 


Additional production of an experi- 
ental GR-S or an experimental GR-S 
latex will be authorized provided requests 
for permission to purchase warrant sucl 


additional production. If Rubber Reserve 
elects to produce an additional quantity 
of an experimental GR-S or GR-S latex, 
he production cost of the polymer will 
be compared with that of standard poly 
mers, and any appreciable increase or de 
crease in cost to Rubber Reserve may re 
sult in a change of selling price applic- 
able to the initial production. 

A complete up-to-date list of X-poly- 
mers will appear monthly. The follow- 
ing is a list of those authorized since 
the last distribution made by Rubber Re 
Bes ve « 








—— Date of 


X-232 July 2, 1945 U.S. Rubber 


X-245 Aug. 24, 1945 U.S. Rubber 


X-234 = Sept. 25, 1945 


X-237 Aug. 30, 1945 U.S. Rubber 


X -246 Aug. 22, 1945 


X -247 Sept. 19, 1945 Goodrich—P ort 


X-248 Sept. 13, 1945 U.S. Rubber 


X-250 Sept. 25, 1945 Goodrich—L 


Goodrich—Louisville 


Vanufacturing 
Vumber Authorization Plant 


Polymer Description 


Institute Regular GR-S, Desinate #731 


emulsifier, 72% conversion, 1.5 


Stalite stabilizer, 119°-125°F. 
reaction temperature, 87 to 102 
Mooney, glue acid coagulated. 


Institute GR-S with a high styrene con- 


tent, 1.5 stabilizer, 0.15 sodium 
sulfide, alum coagulated 
Regular GR-S, 1.5 Stalite, Nac- 
conal NR and/or alum used 
during polymerization stripping 
or coagulation 


Naugatuck Polyisoprene, 1.5 Stalite carried 


to high conversion at a high 
reaction temperature 


Firestone—Lake Charles Regular GR-S, alum coagulated 


continuous polymerization 


Neches GR-S-10 containing 1% VDH 


as antioxidant 555 viscosity 


Institute Regular GR-S, 125-135 viscos- 


ity, 1.5 BLE, glue acid coagula 
tion 


uisville Regular GR-S at 45+5 Mooney 


viscosity, normal conversion, no 
antioxidant, 0.3% hydroquinone 
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AUSTRALASIAN SECTION 
iS FORMED BY THE 1.R.1. 


The Institution of the Rubber Indus 
try, which maintains headquarters at 12 
Whitehall, London, S.W. 1, England, 
recently organized an Australasian Sec 
tion The administration and govern- 
ment of the new section and its branches 
in all respects to the mem 
orandum and articles of the parent asso 


the rules and decisions of 


will contorn 


ciation and 
the General Council 


1 


the ol 


At an imauguration meeting, 
lowing officers were elected by members 
resident in Australia: R. M. Fitzpatrick 
was elected chairman of the section: 
J. Adamson, vice-chairman of the se 
tion and chairman of the Sydney 
Branch; A. S. Harrison, treasurer of the 
section and of the Sydnev Branch; J. M 
Wright, secretary of the section and oft 
the Sydne 


urer of the Melbourne Branch: and W. 


Branch: J. Smithson, treas 


E. Purnell, secretary of the Melbourne 
Brancl R. H. Blackmore, F. O. Hol 
brook, L. C. Knight, and G. N. M. Milne 


were elected committee members 


Several meetings have ilready ee! 
held by the new section. At the inaugural 
meeting eld on \May 7 I Sydney 
attended by approximately 27 met bers, 
Mr Adamson outlined the aims and 
objects of the Institution \t a meeting 
held in Melb rne on Ma 30, attended 
over 110, Mr Hit itrick briefly 
lescribed the n irl ict es nd 1s 
t of the I.R.I. in Enelar i Se 
Butt e Australia Rubber Controlle 
vay s Y igi h »* - ecel . 

the United States nd Canada \ 
neetin eld Svdne ol june 35 was 
le ted te i per ( 11 n the subject 

Is Rubhe \lac net Out 1 late 
vith subjects rangi trom spe " eels 
o the vy ho ( mta cs 

Plans o e new Australasian S¢ I 
nclude the e€al establis a | ‘ il] 
training facilities tor t se entering 
already engaged in the rubber lus 
and the establishment of as complete a 
library of rubber terature as possible 
Donations of books and journals of a 
kinds on the subject of rubber will be 
welcomed | the new sectior 

Buckmaster Heads U.R.W.A. 
| 2 Buckmaster, vice-presi lent ! 


the [ nited R ubhe r Workers ot America. 


was named president of that union at a 


meeting of its executive board held in 
Washington, D. C., last montl He su 
ceeds Sherman H. Dalrymple, first and 
only president of the union since its 


organization 10 vears ago, who resigned 
H. R. Lloyd, U.R.W.A. representative 
for the Akron area, was named _ vice 
president, and John Saylor, president of 
the Goodrich local, was named a men 
ber of the executive board. Based on the 
action ot the executive board at its 
meeting, the U.R.W.A. will soon make 
demands for a wage increase of 30 cents 
an hour, a basic 6-hour dav, and a 30 


hour week 
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Get Behind the Victory Loan 


Goodrich Presents GR-S {0 Tire 


\ new all-synthetic Silvertown tire, 
made with GR-S 10, in which a rosin 
base soap replaces fatty-acid soap as 
emulsifying agent in the latex, has been 


\kron. The tire was formally presented 


de veloped by Coodricl LO 
to the trade at a special showing held in 
New York City 
Pay, ollver, president, lames | Newman, 
vice-president, and A. W 


eral superintendent f the tire division. 


on October 1, with John 
Phillips, gen 


participating in the ceremonies Use of 
(;R-S 10 in the new Silvertown is said 
result in a tire which will outlast 
cars on whicl they are placed ‘| 
indamental advance achieved in the new 
ire is a tread with a wider and flatter 
profile that rolls more flatly along the 
pavement The tread 1S marked bi 
ngitudinal grooves made by linking to 
gether shallow half-moons. The “riding 


bars” or ribs between these grooves are 


not all the same width, having been scien 


ifically calculated to produce the best 
weight distribution in furtherance of the 


Hlatter-tread idea 


Directory of Specifications 

The National Directory of Commodity 
Specifications, first published by the U 
S. National Bureau of Standards in 1925 
and issued in revised form in 1932, has 
again been revised and enlarged and is 
now available to those who wish to hay 
a complete compilation of standards and 
specifications having national significance 
‘he publication does more than merely 
list titles, since it contains brief sum- 
maries of the contents of each specifica 
tion, arranged according to a compre 
hensive plan, and tells where the speci 
fication may be obtained. Copies of the 
revised directory may be secured from 
he Superintendent of Documents, Was! 


ington 25, D. C., for $4.00 per copy 


An Index to Vol. 57 of RUBBER 
AGE will be found on pages 133 to 
136 of this issue. 


“REVOLUTION” IS PREDICTED 
IN COATED FABRICS FIELD 


Promise of a modest “revolution” in 
outdoor sportswear, upholstery, protec 
tive clothing and safety garments, drapes, 
curtains and wall covering materials is 
seen by the Rubber Manufacturers As 
sociation in wartime developments which 
are bringing rapidly to civilian markets 
a broad and colorful new line of coated 
fabrics. The sudden ending of the war 
has given the so-called world-of-tomor 
row coated fabrics to the world today 
and coaters are already in production 
on a number of amazing lines otf such 
special purpose materials 

Despite the fact that coating materials 
now in use include both new and stand 
ard rubber and synthetic rubber com 
pounds, oil, pyroxylin, and svnthetu 
resins, particularly of the polyvinyl chlo 
ride and butyral types, the R.M.A. re 
port stated that it is the feeling of many 
oaters that there will be no appreciable 
substitution of new materials for rubber, 
with both natural and synthetic rubber 


expected to hold an important position 
Neither is it felt 
that there will be any widespread dis 


in the coating field. 
placement of pyroxylins by the synthetic 
resins 

Polyvinyl butyral, for example, which 
was used with excellent results in coat 
ing millions of vards of jungle or cam 
ouflage cloth, is expected to parallel to 
some degree the uses of materials coated 
with the poly vinyl chlorides which had 
been introduced under various trade 
names before the war. The latter were 
coming into increasingly wider uses at 
the time war needs placed them in the 
category of critical materials and with 
drew them from civilian markets 

In concluding its report, the R.M.A 
stated that war research telescoped a 
generation of technical progress in the 
coating industry into a matter of 44 
months and at the same time created 
broad new markets that the industry 
expects to serve with both old and new 
materials, each according to their special 
properties and the uses to which they 


are best suited 


Promotions at Goodrich Chemical 


John R. Hoover, general sales man 
ager, Plastics Materials, B. F 


Chemical Co., Cleveland, has announced 


COC vdiric h 


four promotions on his sales _ staff 
(;eorge A. Fowles, formerly manager of 
electric wire and cable insulating mate 
rials, becomes sales manager for Geon 
thermoplastics; J. H. Field, Jr., formerly 
anagel or the service laboratory in 
Cleveland, is manager of technical serv 
ice; M. Scott Moulton, formerly tech 
nical service engineer tor packaging ma 
terials, is manager of Geon coating and 
film materials for the paper and textile 
helds; and Clyde D. Segner, formerly 
technical service engineer in charge of 
fabric coatings, becomes Chicago district 


Geon sales representative 
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THIOKOL CLUB HEARS TALK 
ON KINETICS OF OXIDATION 


Ap ate . embers and gues 
ot the [ kol Ie I al Club heard ar 
nterestin presenta ! n the “Kinetics 
ot (Jxida ' Ly nit ited Olefins 
it i ect i plant tr the 
Thiokol ret N. J 
on Septet ‘ f) | r i nm Wa 
? ale } \ rescal 
ot he | Rubhe we;rs Re 
search As ! siting tl 
United state ere s oft 
Associat 

Retore i Mir \\ Is I 
outlined the rk the B.R.P.R.A. and 
wave SCOTTI Cialis eTning its forma 
thon al nct ns It presenting tl 
paper ade it clear at it represente 
the work « Dr. |. L. Bolland and Ds 
{ ,eott re ( see researc! vorkers of the 
Associati and stated that Dr. Bolland 
vas practically simultaneously presentin 
it before e karada Sociret in London 
An abstra thie al is 1! nished b 
Mr. Wilson, folk 

Dr } lland stu ed tive therm 
chemi I aqation met] | oleate. 
nethhy ? ieate eti | linoleate and 
“jualene tiie (ie cr i gain a cleat 
picture « e kinetics of these reactions 
preparator a study ot the kinetics 
ot the . atiot rubber 

Phe material nirst stud was eth 
linoleate 1) Bolland was able t show 
that tiv ‘ entere é olecule is 
i hvdrop il I Vil t res 
nance a pure onjugated hydroperoxide 
was obtaime i rir tie rea 
liste | 

H H (CH=CH 
CH=CH 
CH-—-CH 

H H CHOOH (1 

It \a- i ( reactior 
\\ i¢ x Cl pressure 
ney t , . able ! ‘ ydre 
Peroni ; : \tter at stage 
howeve , ite was imndepend- 
ent \ ‘ ul ire ly | 
1™ rtional r r x ‘ rite | It was 
also tow e react ite was d 
recth | ] ‘ entration 
ling leate i { ( | i re lependen 
1 tive ta Va stu ed 4 the ol 
1K tive ( il energies ¢ 
activat land was able 

WwW tha ( ca n involve ree rad 
ils at ‘ I i rmulated 1 the to 
he Vil ~¢ es net teps 

K 
Hi ) » RK* 
pag 
K 
< (> —> ROO* 
RO RH >» ROOH R* 
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Priority Assistance 
According to a W PB analysis ot 
iutl orization or priority assistance 


yranted for construction, equipment 


and production materials, a total of 
542 applications, totalling $182,279, 
(00, were approved during _ the 


onth of August, 1945 Of this 
sum, $137,597,000 was for construc 
tion, $44,588,000 for equipment, and 
$94,000 for production materials 
Thirty-two applications were re 
eived from the rubber products in 
lustry, totalling $2,566,000, of which 
$1,419,000 was for construction and 
$1,147,000 for equipment 
= 7] 





R* R* — RKR—R 
R* ROO — ROOR 
ROW) ROGO*s — ROOR + O 


\n examination of these reaction steps 
showed them to be in agreement with the 
experi ental evidence No other series 
of reactions could be tound that were in 
agreement with the experimental result 
Finally, Dr. Bolland studied the effect of 
using benzoyl peroxide as a_ catalyst 
since the decomposition of this material 
s a monomolecular reaction, and as ex 
nected, it was then found that the rate 

xidation was now proportional to the 
square root ot the peroxide concentra 
or \s a result, he telt sufthcient con 
lence in the formulated scheme to cal 


ft activatior 


ulate Tie Various energies 


and then went on to show that the reac 
cH CHCOCH COMO 
(CH CH 
@ fom, 
H cH CHiCH (Oo) 
: : 
or sugvested were not meconsistent witl 
e calculated heats of reaction 
Since the various reactions may pre 
eed simultaneously in anv one of several 
lirections, very complex end products are 
ssibl For instance, the free radical 
R may not necessarily attack oxygen. It 
a attack an ethvlenic bond thereby 
giving rise to polymerizates 
R* CH (He — RCH (H* 
\lternately, the ROO* group may at 
ack a conjugated ethvlenic svstem, thus 
rming peroxidic polymers 
ROO* CH CH—CH=CH:— 
ROOCH CH=CH—CHs — 
ROOCH CH=CH-—CH:OOR 
Another interesting point which =r 
sulted from this work was the discovery 
that antioxidants function by stopping the 
oxidation chain In tact, one molecul 


of peroxide is destroyed for each mok 
cule of hydroquinone that disappears 
when this latter material is used as an 


antioxidant 


COMMITTEE D-ii ON RUBBER 
TAKES THREE NEW ACTIONS 


Three new actions were taken by Com- 
mittee D-11 on Rubber of the American 
Society for Testing Materials at the 
recent one-day meeting held in New 
York City. These were: (1) A method 
for identifying and for analysis for 
synthetic elastomers; (2) A_ recom 
mended practice for conditioning of rub- 
ber and plastic materials for low-tem 
perature testing; and (3) A specification 
for natural rubber cups for use in 
hydraulic actuating cylinders 

The new specifications for natural 
rubber cups were prepared by Technical 
Committee A on Automotive Rubber to 
meet an urgent request from the Army 
Ordnance Department and the automo 
tive manufacturers. Importance of these 
cups is indicated by the fact that natural 
rubber was permitted long after syn- 
thetics were required for other products 
While synthetic rubber cups are being 
developed and specifications may soon 
be completed for them, there will still 
be the need for these new specifications 

The recommended conditioning prac- 
tice covers the general theory underlying 
all low-temperature testing, the charac- 
teristic behavior of natural rubber, syn 
thetic rubber, rubber-like materials and 
plastics, and the conditioning procedures 
necessary in making low-temperature 
tests It has been developed by a joint 
section of Subcommittee XXV on Low 
Temperature Tests with representatives 
of Committee D-20 on Plastics 


To Conduct Special Research 


\ temporary building devoted to 
fundamental studies of 
volved in the distillation of butane, 
butene, and butadiene will shortly be 
constructed by the University of Dela 
ware, Newark, Delaware, with funds 
provided by the Office of Rubber Re 


problems in 


serve of the Reconstruction Finance 
Corp. According to Dr. A. P. Colburn, 
professor of chemical engineering, the 
University’s Division of Chemical Engi 
neering has specialized in distillation re 
search for several years and about a year 
ago began some special work for Rub 
ber Reserve on various problems involved 
in the purification of butadiene. The new 
project is an outgrowth of current work 


along these lines 


New Silicone Varnish 


DC-996 Silicone Varnish, a new heat 
stable, waterproof varnish for impreg 
nating electrical equipment, which cures 
at 300° F., has been announced by the 
Dow Corning Corp., Midland, Muici 
The new varnish is said to enable all 
types of electrical shops to realize the 
advantages of silicone insulation. The 
temperature required to cure DC-996 
does not affect shellac-bonded mica or 
core plating 
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RUBBER DIVISION, A.C.S., 
HOLDS MEETING-IN-PRINT 


Im lie of the usual meetings of the 


Americar (Chemical Society this year, 


banned because ¢ wartime conditions, 
various divisions of the Society have been 
holding “meetings-in-print.”” Papers whicl 
would ordinarily have been presented at 


the meetings have been prepared and the 
abstracts issued by the 
Society Most of these papers will ap 


pear in the Society’s journals 


Only one paper was presented for the 
meeting pri f the Division of Rub 
ber Chemist: This was a paper on 


Cryptoste 


gia Leaf Rubber,” prepared by 


Sam R. Hoover, Thomas J. Dietz, Joseph 
Naghski, an nathan W. White, IJr., 
all of the Eastern Regional Research 
Laborator Department of Agriculture, 
Philadelphia 1%, Penna. This paper ap 
pears in the September, 1945, issue of 


} 


Industria hngomeermg Chemistry. An 
abstract t follows 

Leaves of Cryptostegia grandiflora con 
tain 2 to 7% rubber The greater part 
of this rubber (&5 to 90%) occurs in dis 
crete globules within — the individual 
chlorenchyvm: ells; the remainder (10 
to 15) is in the latex vessels of the leaf 

An anaerol fermentation of the leaves 
by Clostridium roseum tor two days at 
35 t H) eco! posed the cell walls 
so that the el ontent (protoplast ) 
hearing the globules, was readily sepa 
rated rol the latex vessels in the veins, 
he cuticle, ¢ screening the fermet 
tation products The rubber was. thet 
recover¢ I he two fractions by sol 
vent extra I \n alternative procedure 

r recove e cell rubber consisted 
in alkaline gestion of the protoplasts 
followed 1 eaming the rubber globules 

Ret a n-rubber constituents by 
termentat etiected a 2.9-fold enrich 
ment ‘ el calculated on a 
werent sis 4 a 3.2-fold enrichment 
na \ e basis In addition, the rate 
ot solvent ext: 1 f both resins by 
acetone a er | benzene was mark 
edly ( ¢ 

The ¢ f is a relatively soft, 
low-pe ‘ r soluble in methyl 
etl 1 ketone ( uld be compounded 

rod ea ! tensile streneth of 1500 
to 1700 . with an ultimate elongation 
of 600 700C7 

The ct rul oO} the leaves, whicl 
comprised al 15% of the total, was 
latex rubber relatively higher qualit: 
than the cell rubber but contained all the 
water-insoluble nstituents of the latex 

The rubber the vhole leat, consist 
ing of the ce bbher and the duct rub 
ber, has beer repared by fermentatior 
followe« I scivent extraction of the 
fermentation roducts Although _ the 
mixture was slightly better quality 
than the cell rubber, it was relatively soft 
and tacl When compounded by a car 


bon black recipe. it had a tensile strength 


of 240 p.s an ultimate elongation 


of 500% The compounded stock cured 
to optimum tensile strength in 35 minutes 
at 274 F.: the curing curve was flat 
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and exhibited no evidence of reversion 
when the rubber was overcured 

The leaf rubber when blended with 
GR-S in the proportions of 20:80 and 
compounded by a soft carcass stock 
recipe produced a_ vulcanizate having 
substantially the same properties as the 
GR-S control 


Report on German Reclaim 


The Office of Publication Board of the 
Department of Commerce, Washington, 
D. C., has issued a “General Summary of 
Production and Use of Reclaimed Rub 
ber in Germany.” This report is one of 
several covering various aspects of the 
rubber manufacturing industry in Ger- 
many brought back by the special rubber 
technical mission which visited that coun 
try several months ago, some of which 
are being published in full in RUBBER 
AGI According to the report, reclaim 
was generally not accepted for use in 
tires in Germany; German reclaim was 
generally inferior to American reclaim ; 
no effort was made to keep ‘the natural 
and synthetic tires separate at reclaiming 
plants since the synthetic tires had not 
been properly marked by the manufactur 
ers; the quality of German reclaim had 
leteriorated considerably because of lack 
f segregation of raw materials; and re- 
( ‘Opies 
of the report can be secured by writing 
to the WPB Rubber Bureau 


claim dispersions were not used 


Smithers Named Licensing Agent 

Industry Inventions, Inc., the holding 
company formed by Goodrich and Fire 
stone to handle the Leduc and Dufour 
high frequency patents recently jointly 
acquired by those companies, has con- 
tracted with the V. L. Smithers Labora 
tories, First Central Tower, Akron 8, 
Ohio, to act as the licensing agent V 
L. Smithers, head of the laboratories 
bearing his name, is also executive vice 
president and general manager of Indus 
All activities relat 
ing to issuance of licenses, however, will 
be conducted through the V. L. Smithers 
Laboratories. 


try Inventions, Inc. 


Equipment is being in 
stalled at the Laboratories to demonstrat¢ 
the process to potential licensees. It is 
stated that no application of the new 
process is being withheld and any com 
pany taking a license will be free to enter 
any field of application covered by the 
patents 


Faultless Elects Officers 


The following officers of the Faultless 
Rubber Co., Ashland, Ohio, were elected 
at a board of directors meeting held on 
October 4: President: Wallace De 
Laney; First Vice-President, C. D. Hub 
ler; Secretary-Treasurer, George A 
Meiler; Assistant Treasurer, Z. T. Wile; 
Assistant Secretary, R. C. Johnson. Mr 
De Laney was also elected as chairman 
of the board 








HEAVY-WEIGHT ORDNANCE VEHICLE UTILIZES 40 HEAVY-DUTY TIRES 





One excellent reason for the terrific 
demand made on tire manufacturers in 
wartime periods is indicated in the above 
reproduction. Forty heavy-duty tires of 
special construction manufactured by the 
B. F. Goodrich Co. roll under the truck 
and trailer of this Army Ordnance De- 
partment heavy-weight vehicle, used to 


transport tanks. The truck uses 16 tires 
and the trailer 24, with a towing capacity 
of 130,000 pounds, capable of climbing a 
50 per cent grade fully loaded. The 
vehicle can ford streams more than 6 
feet deep, has a cruising range of 300 
miles, and a road speed of 35 miles an 
hour. 








REPORT ON GERMAN BUNA GIVEN TO NEW YORK RUBBER GROUP 


\ ‘ ‘ r i unit 
the (serma i i T nd 
++ feee ‘ 1 1 ryse put 
apse ” ; . hombing 
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( e N } I f (;roup at 
the | il] et if | il I 
l race ( Ne y ( Se] 
tember A \py Li) embet 
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e 300 in atte ince a line 
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ca tiie Viar ital | cl Mar 


\7 
elle | ‘ 
{ | t \ 
— od eturi 
' ( , , ‘ 
" ve , ‘ 
ble i i i t xf i 
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‘ | 1 { | ‘ 
‘ S| | 
‘ ‘ 1 { \ ‘ 1 i 
i I a il 
{ ( eT ‘ i { 1 
( ! T iT ( ( 
i { t l¢ t { { 
VA il 1 i ( answetl 
ere ( hed | a i il ( 
lae an anutact é ition in 
il by che i € pi ducts 
Lhe peaker reterre the manv (ret 
an ubber execulive a | I and cl 
gineers contacted a capable in a dull, 
methodical rt i i ive | eX 
ecutives, fe i i i 1. bt i 
KT wile | { ( T ‘ ( il lac 
turu ‘but none est en seeme 
te ne to have a I al | s or abil 
t\ He als ive ( il pres 
sions Of sor r these called te Dp e€xX 
ecutives Launchit int a discussion 
Buna itself, Mr. Nellen summarized his 
findings as follows (1) Buna S-3 was 
the preferred synthetic, but still far fro 
natural rubber: (2) GR-S superior to 
Buna in factory processit and at least 


equal to it in physical properties: (3) 
Rubber workmanship was generally poor, 
attributed largely | the use ft slave 
labor; (4) American tire manufacturing 
method ire mu more 1 lern thar 
those used in Germany: (5) The Amer 
ican technical mission was an unqualified 
success; and (6) As far as the rubber in 
dustry is concerned. ere are no supe 


men m trermany\ 
Schatzel Discusses Insulation 


Mr. Schatzel, the second speaker. de 


voted most of his talk to the condition in 


whi the technical mission found th 
German wire and cable plants. He re 
ported that in most cases where sucl 
plants had been hit by bombs the paper 
cable and enameling departments were 
mpletely ruined, witl ther depart 
s badl lar age 1 bu on he whole 
epairable Most of the Germar plants 
e said, were smaller than those in the 
[ ed States and as a rule operate at 
much lower efficienc \lumint was 
ed largely as a nductor material, and 
| nthetics of one nd or anothe is 
nsula n he) | il nditions I 
England e (rermans see oO prete < 
rp cover met od « mat acture It 
lating mpound he ind ere 
xed largely int Is rathet in in Bar 
} ’ 
e (x al ipparet lid not é 
é e1 na S eve atural rubbe 
ila mn. Mr Ss itzel cor nie 
iterials onl t , 000 5. a 
‘ A a lea r ( ontrat ré 
I ( vl istics were s( 
‘ ‘ ch " some O ul 
i i i eTil telep r 
able > ( led i ends 
{) i i Plex i ‘ 
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\ general picture t e col ns 
(;ermany's rubber industt was given D 
M \\ te he third and last speaker 
comparison with conditions he found or 
i previous visit to Germany in 1936. | 
was his impression that although mort 
tvpes of Buna were available, little 


vement in the polymer had been mace 
lespite reports of considerable advances 
in compounding practices, he found the 
same formulas still being used and the 
same compounding ingredients incorpor 


ated He added, however, that in general 


vermans were building better proy 
erties into their svnthetic rubber con 
pounds, in some cases achieving a fairl 
satistactory tack 

According to Mr. White, the Germar 
technologist is perfection-minded but nm 
production-minded, and sacrifices in 
creased production for improved prod 
ucts This attitude, he stated, extended 
from the chemists working in the efficient 
rubber laboratories maintained by I.G 
Farbenindustrie to those in the manufa 
turing plants. He went into some detail 
as to the grip which was maintained by 
Farbenindustrie over Germany's rubber 
industry under the Hitler system, the 
principal fault with such control, other 
than politically, being that few factories 
were aware of what other factories were 
loing. In this connection, he pointed out 





hat some rubber factories were not even 


aware of the specific use to which their 
products were being put. [1 ncluding 
is talk, Mr. White said that it was es- 
sential for all peace-loving people to 
continue their wartime sacrifices to as 
sure extended global peace 

The program for the meeting also in 
cluded the presentation Of a excellent 
colored movie on the “Mining and Mill 
ing of Asbestos Fibers presented 
through the courtesy é s-Man 
ville Corp. Showing oft the 1 was 
accompanied by a descriptive narrative 
given by Simon Collier, manager ot the 
Johns- Manville inspectior ’ ntrol 


lepartment 


Detroit Hears Conover 


Approximately 110 members a1 1ests 
f the Detroit Rubber & Pla (sre 
heard a talk on “Synthet le 
livered by | S \ I vel lopmet 
nanager, Naugatuck Chet ul Divisi 
{ S Rubber ( , al i eld at 
he Detroit-Leland -Hot Detr 
Micl - septel bet 13 \I novel 
discussed the compara 
natural and GR-S lates article 
S1Z¢ oncen il I ind 
| Sit il properties ( ' 
ne tie butadiene ( i i 
rted, gether r ~ 
btained rol i Lite 
obt ned were : I ( ] 

llowing fhe tall ; ; 
ree I x le RR t A 


IR ibhe r if tine ex ¢ 
Akron Rubbe (; é 
eld at the Mavtlowe H \k 


supervisor Of in lustria 


necring lepartment \est rt ly 
1K _o.. will Is ea i ‘ 
subject. The Smithers la ries act 
as a licensing agent t ' ly 
ventions, Ir . the } Id " 
recently tormed ly (,00dr1 ’ | 
stone to license manuta 1Sé 
igh frequency vulcanization r tin 


Leduc and Dutour pater 


Chicago to Meet November 9 


The next meeting of the ( igo Rul 
ber Group will be held at the Morrisor 
Hotel, Chicago, Ill, on Frida Noven 
ber 9 Ix \\ Koldermat , the Dow 
Corning Corp., Midland, M , will 
speak on “Silicones—New Engineering 
Materials.” Mr. Kolderman w devote 
the major portion of Is Ik to a dis- 
cussion of Silastic, the new silicone rub- 
ber \ non-technical paper W also be 
pre sented for the benefit f members 


who are not familiar with the field of 


rubber technology 
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NORTHERN CALIFORNIA GROUP 
HEARS DIENE RUBBER TALK 


(An interesting talk on “Methyl-Penta- 
Polymers and Copolymers with 
Butadiene,” delivered by Dr. Frank 
McMillan of the Shell Development Co., 
featured the first fall 
Northern California Rubber Group, held 
at the Hotel Oakland, 


diene 


meeting of the 


(laremont, in 


Calif.. on September 27. [In addition, 
severa committee reports were Fiven, 
visitors were introduced, the treasurer’s 
report was read and approved, it was at 
nounced that a golt tournament was 
scheduled ry held some time this 

nt in lored ovies t the (sroups 
summet uting were shown \ $10.00 
orael lonated | Atkins Brothers 
was WO! Carl ©. ¢ stensen 

ota < ha Shell De velopment has 

ne a good deal of experimental worl 

n diene rubbers, Dr. Mc Millan explained 

at r | nomer methyl pentadiene 1s 
not i a | a I I te erature 
W iv lit int 75° an i\ v 
a | i¢ T | { che al SLT 4 ‘ > 

e $s al ( ulacdiene alt ¢ | 
met i ‘ s Ver | S ( i 
1 ( i il ¢ irl ed it I pres 
e1 { A- > ¢ | ¢ The Oo as 
i ( CT cs sti I 
oUnert et bei te i and 
re se ! ( u es 1 rocess 

ri \« ( (jl ( sce I ‘ 
Controlling Specific Properties 

\ ial ( plasticit ol 

Ole a i CTizZa | 
pol i i le« tea Ci 
bt ire y soluble in normal solvents 

. ite possible to « lymerize the 
e1 \ utadiene I ( ral 

ROY , e! 0% hutadiene. the 

1x i ncreasing tie ug 
( et s and retainin al 

{ { si { 

I hie r e¢ r solubilit al ( Ss 
linking depends upon the conditions co 
polymerization, according to Dr. McMil- 
lar with polymers and copolymers hay 
n Oo aging properties in both the 
rude ind iwlcanize states. Milling 

perties are quite good, with pigments 
r sf eners easily added witl FOO lis 
persior xcep n low plastic 1 ] ly 
mers. Both the polymers and copolymers 
are y unsaturated and vulcanization 
occurs in the same manner as rubber+but 
at a slower rate The cures are quite 


] 


flat and the material has good resistance 
to over-cure Chev are definitely an in 


provement over GR-S, said the speaker, 


superior to natural rubber in 


me respects although inferior in others 

Other specific properties include a nor 
mal hardness and cut-growth better than 
GR-S but not equal to natural rubber 
Freezing resistance and resiliency, how 
ever, are not as good as GR-S. The 
copolymer with butadiene is better than 
resilience, al 


the straight polymer in 


though both are very resilient at hig! 
temperatures. The polymer is not re- 


sistant to oil, being comparable to GR-S 
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Tire Plant Capacity 

the abrupt ending of 
the Japanese war, cut-backs in pro- 
facili- 


Based on 


posed expansion of existing 
ties, and cancellations of new plants, 
statisticians of the Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co. now place passenger tire 
capacity in the United States at 75,- 
000,000 tires annually, as compared 
with pre-war plant capacity ot 60, 
000,000 
for the 


estimated at 70,000,000 tires for each 


tires Consumer demand 


two-year post-war bulge is 
vear, and annual post-war normal 
level is estimated at 50,000,000 tires 
Plant capacity for truck and bus 
res is set at 16,000,000 units, with 
demand for the next two years aver 
13,000,000 tires per 


Post-war normal level for such tires 


aging year. 


s estimated at 9,000,000 units an 


nually 





and natural rubber Age resistance’ is 
} 
‘ 


s best property, being superior to either 
(;R-S or natural rubber 


Dr. McMillan indicated that the methyl 


pentadienes could be satistactorily ised 
for adhesives U se f the polymer in 
tires 1S questionable, he said. because of 
poor rrecze resistance However, he 
i ed, ot tests and tread year tests 
owed good results It could be use 


| , 
insulation, as 1 nas good ex 


] 


trusion characteristics and good electrical 

perties, the extrusion characteristics 
ndicating a good to fair application tor 
extruded goods. Blends with GR-S find 


application where tack is desired 


Cntario to Hold Meeting 


The first meeting of the Ontario Rub 
ber Section of the Chemical Institute 
of Canada will be held at the University 
ot Toronto, Toronto, Can., on Thursday, 
October 25. The featured speaker will 


t plant researcl 


be ly Bens nm, director 
Shawinigan Chemicals, Ltd., Shaw 

> ? 
inigan Falls, 


talk on “Acetvlene 


outlining the 


Quebec, Can., whi will 


Black in’ Rubber,” 


manufacture and prope 


ties of acetylene ack and laboratory 


tests on its behavior in natural rubber, 
GR-S and GR-! \lr 


_ , 
will be illustrated with 


» 9 ‘ 11 
Benson's LalkK 


SCVE ral new ¢ lec 


} 


tron micrographs. The meeting will be 


preceded by a dinner at Hart House. 


Detroit Meets on October 6 


Detroit Rub 
ber & Plastics Group will be held at the 
Hotel on Thursday, Oc 
Harry 


rhe next meeting of the 


Detroit-Leland 


tober 30 Kline, manager and 
technical director of the phenolic plastics 


Reichhold 


who is also national 


division of Chemicals, Ine. 


chairman of the 
Laminating Committee of the Society of 
Plastics Engineers, will deliver a talk on 
Jaminates. “The Formica Story,” a col 


ored movie on plastics, will also be 


shown 


BRAZILIAN GOVERNMENT PLANS 
NEW COOPERATIVE PLANTATION 


At present Brazil has two organized 
rubber plantations, 
are owned by an American 
and a third plantation is being organized 
basis, 


commercial whicl 


company, 
by Brazilians on a cooperative 
according to a report of the Bureau o! 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, Was! 
ington, D. | All other production in 
the country is from wild rubber trees 


The cooperative venture 1S projected 


for the Territory of Guapore, where a 
fertile growth of wild rubber indicates 
that the area may also be useful for 


plantation rubber The governor ot 
Guapore has arranged a plan whereby 
10 hectares of land are to be offered to 
any settler who will live on the land for 


three years and plant 1,000 rubber trees, 


the trees to be supplied by the Territory 


along with such 
chinery for clearing the land 
\ central 


he rubber 


other facilities as ma 


cooperative will purchase 
produced at the standard 


price, and will also bu 


supplies and sell 


em to the settlers. The plots of land 


to be offered are located close together 
so that in the aggregate they will forn 


] 


a large plantation, which will be serviceé 


an agricultural expert of the 
operative 

One of the \merican-owned = cor 
plantations has 17,000 acre 


leveloped and planted to ru 
] 4] 


iCSsS il 


ber. and a production of not 


1,000,000 pounds 1s expected in 1946, 


while an annual production of 20,000,000 
p 
+] 


is foreseen as a possibility wher 


, 
ounds 

e trees are six or seven years olde 
It is estimated that such a yield will he 


ommercially profitable, provided that 


rubb« r does not drop be 


the price of 


per pound 


New York Schedules Meeting 
The next meeting of the New York 
Rubber Group will be held at the Build 
ng Trades Club, Park Avenue, New 
York City, on Friday, November 2 
Speakers will include V. L. Smithers, 
head of the \ | 

Akron, who will discuss “The 
High 


and Vuleanizing 


Smithe rs Laboratories, 
Appli 
Frequencies to Heating 
Rubbe "i T E 


supervisor of industrial electronics of the 


cation of 
Kinn, 


Westinghouse Electric Co., will also de- 
liver an address on the same general sub 
ject As a special treat, Gene Flack, ad 
Loose- Wiles 


and president of the Sales 


vertising director of the 
Biscuit Co., 
Club, will deliver one of his 
famous after-dinner talks. As usual, the 
meeting will start promptly at 4:00 P.M., 
followed by dinner at 0 30 P M 


Executive 


Buffalo to Hear Lockwood 
Warren S. 
president of the Rubber 
Association, is scheduled to be the prin- 
cipal speaker at the Fall Meeting of the 
Buffalo Rubber Group, to be held at the 
Hotel Westbrook in Buffalo, N. Y., on 
Thursday, October 18. 


Lockwood, executive vice- 
Manufacturers 














Rubber Savings Due to Rayon 


Lhe ‘ f rayon cord in manutactut 


ca ( res resulted in the sa 


87 000.000 pounds of rubber dur 


ing thre al eT ug! to relieve the civil 
lar rtagve t< the extent ot 1,000,000 
passenger car tires and 2,000,000 heavy 
dut truck tires, a rding to an est 

mate 1 e | Wilhiar ( Appleton, 
resident the American Viscose Corp., 
New Yor) t This saving in critical 
rubber made | sible by the fact 
that a rayor rd tire stronger, vet 
requires 10% t 15% les rubber than a 
cotton cord tire e said. Consumption 
it high-tenacity rayor for tires reached 
an all-time gh of 72,000,000 pounds in 
1944, a ree-fold increase ver 1942 
The saving in rubber was estimated by 
\Ir \ppletor to ave been 450 pounds 
for each thousand pounds of rayon used 
In addition to this direct saving of rub 
her, rayon turthe illeviated the tire 
shortage rough the greater mileage 
obtained on rayon cord tires The re 

luctior tire consumption through 
this source could not be estimated, but 
has run into milhons of tires annually 


Introduce New Impregnant 


ine turane Mlastics & Chemicals ¢ 

453 W. San Fernando Kd., Los Ange 
Ai i is announced the ce 
mercia ailabilitvy of twee types of a 
new pregnant knowtr is Resins XP 


and XR A cl are er ! ended 


trea plaster « Pat and Hydrocal 
rn respectivel Forms patterns, 

dies, contour blocks, « are prepared 

and poure rm the ial manner, and 
( irt sila ed ul 


pregnant l 


ppite g spra 
I d i i al Vi 
| ‘ ‘ i ( iT he Tht lik 
ru WA i ( pl . 
il | ira ( a plas ws 
It i t i ( ( Res ~ 
Ar i \k ( h accu 
itel < ( atsoever 
that te pera ‘ ( the te . 
. ‘ cTa I al raig 
plaste Pa rt i ind i 
watt ‘ i ( ire ! 
TCas i 


L ie ( va ( leffers 
( hemica (4 4) Kocketeller Plaza 
New York City W IT1¢ is] ntl owned 
by the American Cvanamid Co. and the 
Texas ( ompal has announced that 
will soon erect a large chemical plant in 
Port Neche exXas Products to be 
manutactured vill ncluce intermediate 


chemicals tor the manutacture of svt 


thetic rubhe plastics, textiles, and other 
materials from petroleum and petroleun 
wases American Cyanamid is. also 
planning the construction of a chemical 
plant or al adjacent site which will 
utilize some ot the products manutac 

tured by lefters« nN 
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Testimonial to Dannenbaum 





Major Albert K. Dannenbaum 


Major Albert K. Dannenbaum, re 
search specialist on rubber, synthetic 
rubber and coated fabrics at the Phila 
delphia Quartermaster Depot, and in 
civilian life president of the Aldan Rub 
her Co. and the Schwarzaelder Co., both 
of Philadelphia, was tendered a testi 
monial dinner by the Rubber Manu 
facturers Association at the Waldort 
Astoria Hotel nm New York City on 
September 26. Major Dannenbaum paid 
tribute to the work done by the rubber 
anutacturing industr\ in making V1 


tory possible 


World Bestos Buys Swan Unit 


he World Bestos ( orp., Paterson. 
N. J.. an affiliate of the Firestone Tire 


& Rubber Co., has purchased the brake 
lining division of the Swan Rubber ( Oc, 
it Carev, Ohio, including raw materials 


equipment for the manutacture ot 
several constructions of brake linings 
ind clutch facings. Equipment and in 
entory Were moved to the new W orld 
Bestos plant al New Castle, Ind | 


e equipment, which was rebuilt, has 
ilreadvy been installed and = put = into 


pet ition 


Anaconda Wire & Cable Co. 


First Six Months: Net income ot 
$533,946, which is equal to $1.27 a share 
n 421,981 capital shares, and which 

mpares with $698,874, or $1.66 a share, 


for the corresponding period of 1944 


Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc. 


First Six Months: Net profit of $066, 
$22, after deduction of $630,000 for con 
tingencies, equal to $1.06 a share, and 
which compares with $880,927, or $1.40 
a share, for the first half of 1944, when 
$525,000 was deducted for contingencies. 





New Plane-Unloading Device 


Development of an electrically pow 
ered conveyor belt to unload cargo from 
airplanes in flight has been revealed by 
the U. S. Rubber Co., which devised 
the new belt in cooperation with Army 
aviation engineers. Designed to aid Army 
airmen in parachuting supplies to the 
ground, the belt ejects the entire cargo 
in less than seven seconds, all packages 
being landed close together in a small 
area. Previously, cargo unloaded from 
planes in flight was simply kicked out 
and was widely scattered. The unload- 
ing took as long as 40 minutes, and 
meanwhile the ship was a “sitting duck” 
for hostile aircraft and the crew were in 
constant danger With the new con 
veyor device, the plane speeds over the 
drop zone once, the contents being 
ejected at the press of a button. The 
device was used near the end of the 
war to unload gasoline, food, etc., and 
engineers are now studying the idea of 
adapting it to commercial planes for 
discharging mail and other cargo 


Reports July Tire Output 


The July output of truck, bus and 
passenger car casings declined tempor- 
arily by 11.1% under June, as the result 
of shut-downs for maintenance and re 
pairs, interruptions from strikes at se\ 
eral plants, and vacations, according to 
the Rubber Manufacturers Association 
\utomotive passenger car casings dipped 
1.5% to 1,938,650 units in July, the last 
full month of war production, while the 
output of pneumatic truck and bus cas 
ings declined 23.9% to 1,115,510 \t 
the same time, manufacturers’ inven 
tories rose, both in passenger car casings 
and in truck and bus casings. Passenger 
casings increased 7% to 1,016,615 units 
on July 31, while truck and bus casings 
inventories rose 0% to 782,877 in the 
same period In both cases, however, 
inventories continued far below stocks 
in 1941, when passenger casings stood at 
1,760,991 units as of Julv 31 and truck 


and bus casings at 1,473,758 units 


Data on Post-War Imports 


In response to a Senate resolution, the 
United States Tariff Commission re 
cently completed a special report on post 
war imports and domestic production ot 
major commodities. There are 9 s¢ 
tions to the report, each of which has 
been issued in separate form for the 
convenience of industry The latest re 
port, on sundries, gives estimates of the 
post-war production, employment, con 
sumption and import trade of all articles 
the imports of which in 1939 were val 
ued in excess of $100,000. Included is 
data on natural rubber, gutta-percha, 
jelutong, and such finished products as 
tires and tubes, rubber footwear, and 
miscellaneous rubber products. Copies 
of the sundries report can be secured 
from the Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington, D. C., for 25c per copy 
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NAMES IN THE NEWS 


_J 





Wititiam FE. Hartcuer, who has served 
for 10 years as field representative of the 
B. F. Goodrich Co., in Colombia, Vene 
Panama, has been named 
general sales anager of Industrial 
Colombiana De Llantas, S. A. Colombia, 


Bogota. al associate of the Goodrich 


zuela and 


Company 


Crypt K. Smartz and Boyp WEAVER, 
both of whon have been associated 
with the Mansfield Tire & Rubber Co, 
Mansfield, Ohio, for 26 years, have been 
advanced to the newly-created positions 
of director transportation and comp 
troller, respectively 

Lestie WereEdEN, general supervisor of 
accounting of the American Hard Rub 
ber Co., has been named superintendent 
of the company’s Akron plant, succeed 


ing WaLtTeR ! 


granted an inde 


JOHNSON, who has been 


] 


Té€ sick iCaye 


k. K. Stevens, who has served for 


three vears as a major in the Production 


Divisior \SF. Washington, D. C., has 
returned to his former position of asso 
ciate manager ot the Exposition of 
(Chemica! Industries 

BENJAMIN \lay, who has been 
with FE. I. du Pont de Nemours & ( 
Inc., since 1903, and has served as chiet 


assistant to LrEonNArp A. YERKES, man 


ager « he rayon department, for 25 
ears as been named successor to Mr 
YERKES, W s retired 

\LARS ILLESPIF, might supet 
intendent, an¢ r the past two years 
nanaget the engineering and pr 
ductior adrons t the Goodvear Tire 
& Rubber ( \kron, has been named 
division superintendent of the company’ 
re pla erhampton, England 
How MiaacMittin, former! 
president and general manager of the 
Hyvdrau Press Manufacturing Co., Mt 
(nlead, Ohi as joined Arthur D. Lit 
tle, Inc a hh oe Mass 

\. J. Loren vho was tormerly con 
nected with the Manhattan Rubber Man 
utacturing L/ivisior of Ravbestos-Ma 
hattan, Inc., Passaic, N. J., has joined 


| 
the Rod Rubber ( orp., Garwood, a F 


as manuf ng superintendent 


S. ASKIN, industrial relations director 
of the Heyden Chemical Corp., New 
York I has 


tant secretar that company 


heen appointed an assis 


James |} ARK, former director oi 
the Rubber Bureau of the War Pro 
duction Boars as joined the investment 
securities fir of Hemphill, Noyes & 
Co., Nev York City 
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H. vH. Proskey, formerly associated 


with the Lehn & Fink Products Corp., 


has been named director of sales and 
advertising of the Michigan Chemical 
Corp., St. Louis, Mich 


CHarLes L. Feety, who has served 
the Ohio Willoughby, 
Ohio, for the last two vears as a buyer, 


has been promoted to the position of 


Rubber Co. 


assistant purchasing agent 


Lirut. Com. Rocer S. Firestone, who 
was president of the Firestone Rubber 
& Latex Products Co., Fall River, Mass., 
before entering the service, has been 
elected a director of the parent Firestone 


company 


R. M. Simpson, associated with the 
Columbia Chemical Division, Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass Co., Pittsburgh, Penna., 
since September, 1944, has been ap 
pointed sales representative for the Chi 
ago territory, with offices in the Tribune 
Tower Building, Chicago 


S. U. SwHorey, who has been sales 
representative of the phosphate and or 
ganic chemicals division of Monsanto 
(Chemical Co. for the past five years, 
as been appointed assistant manager 
of plasticizer and resin sales. He will 


ake his headquarters at St. Louis 


GEORGE F 
headed the patent department of — the 


GOODYEAR, who. recenil 


Curtiss-Wright Corp., has joimed the 
Hewitt Rubber Corp., Buffalo, N. Y., as 
assistant secretary and head of the legal 
lepartment 

WitttaAM McNeEaAr RAND, vice-presi 
\Mlonsanto Chemical Co., St 


and general manager of the 


dent o! 

Louis, Mo 
panyv’s Merrimac Division since 1937, 
has been elected president of the firm, 
succeeding (CHARLES BELKNAP, who con 
tinues as chairman of the executive 


committe 


Hans J. MUELLER, until recently asso 
ciated with the Thermoid Rubber Co., 
at Trenton, N. J., has joined the Fault 
Ashland, Ohio, in the 


capacity of technical director 


less Rubber Lo., 


RAYMOND B. STRINGFIELD, well-known 
rubber technologist of the West Coast, 
and until recently staff process engineer 
Consolidated Vultee Aircraft 


Corp., 1s now associated wit 


ror the 
h Reeves 
Rubber, Inc., San Clemente, Calif., as 


technical director 


D. M. Pratt, associated with the 
Marbon Corp., Gary, Ind., for the past 
few years, largely on development work, 
has been appointed sales manager of 


the company 





William M. Moser 
whose appointment as technical represen 
tative covering the Ohio territory was 
announced last month by Stanco Distri 
hbutors, Inc. 








Roy C. TAytor, associated with the 
B. F. Goodrich Co. since 1929, most re- 
cently as manager of field operations, has 
been named assistant controller of the 
company, succeeding the late J. H 


McG 


WiLLIAM Kraus, recently discharged 
from the Army after more than three 
vears of active service, and whose ex 
perience in the pigment and chemical 
business spans some 10 years, has joined 
the Smith Chemical & Color Co., Brook 
lyn, N. Y., as eastern field representative 


JOSEPH SCHEUERMANN, associated with 
the Cameron Machine Co., Brooklyn, 
N. Y., for the past 20 years, most re 
cently as mid-west sales manager, has 
been named sales manager of the com 


pany. 


Myron S. Kem, general accountant for 
the Dayton Rubber Mfg. Co., Dayton, 
Ohio, and associated with that company 
since 1937, has been named assistant sec- 
retary, succeeding the late EArt F. Rice 


CLinton M. Wuite, who since 1943 
has served WPB as regional salvage 
manager of New York and New Jersey, 
has joined the executive staff of the Na 
tional Association of Waste Material 
Dealers, Inc 

Nits ANDERSON, JR., formerly chief of 
the Plastics Section, Chemical Bureau, 
War Production Board, has been ap 
pointed vice-president of the Casein Com 
pany of America, New York City 


Epwarp G. CruM, manager of the cel 
lulose products plant of the Hercules 
Powder Co., at Parlin, N. J., with which 
he has been associated since 1928, has 
been appointed assistant general man 
ager of the company’s Cellulose Prod 
ucts Department in Wilmington, Del. 
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Form Borneo Estate Group Sellers Forms New Division 
The Born Rubber Estate Own William Sellers & Co., 1636 Hamilt 


Co., Ltd., has been organized with the St., Philadelphia 30, Penna., manutactur 
approval and rt f the British ers of machinery and machine tools, 
Colonial Offices e€ new company, announced the formation of a new H 
whicl will function LIOTIR nes simular draulic and Special Machinery Divisior 
‘ ( t rganized 
lalavar kX ‘ Mstate © ‘ (sulal 
inte Lf I i il Vnie + 
I ibber ‘ té 100 t re 
he State North Born Brunei, a 
the Brun Ba i i < state 
Sara ik t erat or 
rele i i] ( rubb 
ust! ( i i het i 
€ oT inized ¢ not less t 
10,000 acre ler eT ur 
i cash pa per plar 
icré ind i al ifa et lO i 
i t ¢ i ‘ anted 
i ( | {, ‘ 
r ( | i} i 
t t 
100 a 
Decline of Congo Production 
The end wr it rom John B. Cutler 
see! ! 1 " , wee Ss eC 
att 
iy ’ 
r) ( ew CcTa 
< ( aire } Nn \uTa 
{ ¢ i 
' ‘ nage nad B. Cutlhe ( 
ee! will sp i n tiie i 
- - i | Slit au press¢ i 
~ ‘ ‘ . th ‘ ! 
) ist al I ‘ é \lessrs 
" — ‘ 
nate \ ; Ta i { ¥ i 
: ¢ ence 1 At) ’ ( it 
r T t { 
, pe 5 Speris . 
‘ " 
rst qua 194 90,2 Cabot Flies to Europe 
i ¥ . . ] | e] " { 1 me 
al i eT \ i i | ! 
i pre a | at i 
l \y La 
Firestone to Redeem Debentures New York | e Clinne 
Holder the Fire \ugust 24 tor | rt urth Europea 
tone | \ \ A La 
’ line 1O ; vel | \tla 
e Cit , \ ea pped w : 
\ k ( at 8O25 000 ‘ ‘ 1 \ ca fl ! 
lebet i ‘ ' ec | war iv YO ict 
’ N p : ( T I ! I pe tf ( ¢ ( 
wd ow ‘ ‘ ernatl 4 \n redera Pa 
payable at | , \ 1 world-w ka Allo ‘ 
New F ‘ ela i 1 \ iduate Harvat ! 
| e ( , ( () XX 2 aona ruicle Mr. Cabot als 
ent tw Cal at M.I.1 and is a Inte 
embet the M.I.T. Corporatior 
Lubrication of Machinery 
The Tulv 1045 - 4 ' Offers Instruments Courses 
e orga t the lexa . le Lhe Polvtechni Institute of Brook 
voted to the lu catior rubber plant n, Brooklyn, N. Y., has recently added 
chinery Special atter { s paid to its engineering curriculum four grad 
lubricating methods f plasticator iate courses dealing exclusively witli 
Banburys, heavy-duty rubber mills, pel the theory and application of instru 
letizers, calenders and tubers Copies of ments and instrumental controls in all 
the issue , be secured without cost engineering fhelds Two of the courses 
by writing A. R. Dunphy. Advertising will be given during the Fall term 
Department, Texas | 135 East 42nd which began October 2, and two during 


St., New York 17. N, Y. the spring term 
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Describes Amphibious Tanks 
The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., 
Akron, has revealed that during. the 
war it converted land tanks into 


power- 
ful amphibious weapons that saved thou 
sands of lives on D-Day Five hundred 


workers, sworn to secrecy, placed air 
cells in the tanks and constructed canvas 
superstructures of rubber between two 
layers of fabric about the tanks. These 
superstructures, which were self-sealing 
with respect to bullets, floated the tanks 
and gave them the appearance of un 
armed boats. The tanks dropped into 
the water trom LCT boats and propelled 
themselves six miles to land, where the, 
dropped their disguise and suddenly be 
‘ame mobile fortresses armed with 75 
mm. cannon. Firestone converted Gen 
eral Sherman tanks for the British Goy 
ernment, which developed the amphib 


ious device 


Changes at Baker Chemical 


G. B. Hater, general sales manager of 


the |. 1 Baker Chen al ( FA illips 
burg, N a has anil I ed s¢ veral 
hanges in personne Harold W 
Feuchter, associated with the company 
ror 1] vears and manager « the New 
York office for the past five ears, has 
assumed new duties as | 1OT sales 
nanager of laborator het ils: War 
ren F. Schumacher, w is ré eT | 
( Pa ( Ni lers te 

ory since 1937, is now manager of the 
New York fice: Fisher Gaffin. vw 
the company for the past ( n ears 
is taken over the N erse territs - 
and Gerald P Nelson, rece returned 
( he ( nN al i ( \! i i 

I n the Ar | spe eT! 

( as been ime ina ‘ 
idelphia I 


Expands Naval Stores Unit 


Hercules Powder ‘| \\ ington. 
Del., has announced at a $1,250,000 
addition to ts naval stores piant it 
Brunswick, Ga struc 
ion and is expected to be producing 
\pril l, 1946 rhe new init will add 
approximately 3,600,000 pounds of rosi 
and resinous products and 720.000 

mthly output | por thie ompletion 
of the unit, Hercules wood naval stores 


production capacity will total more than 
350,000,000 pounds f hinished wood 


naval stores products each year, whicl 
is approximately 50% of the nation’s 
supply \ major portion of this supply 
will be used by other cor al lepart 
ments in the manufactur f special 


het ical n aterials for industry 


WiLttAM F. LANG, who has been serv 
ing as Washingt mm representative of 
the Sponge Rubber Products Co., Shel- 
ton, Conn., and who was previously in 
charge of the company’s Ohi territory, 
has been ap] ointed sales man : 
the firm 
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Laying Wire by Airplane 


The U. S. Rubber Co. has been pro- 


ducing telephone wire for the Army 
which can be laid from an airplane across 
jungles and rivers at the rate of more 
than two miles a minute, or can be fired 
out of a bazor ka This new strean lined 
technique ) laying wire speeded up 
eround warfare and saved the lives of 
many soldiers who formerly had to crawl 
or wall ver obstacles with a roll of 
wire al vere in danger of being picked 
off bv s pers The kev to the technique 
is the method of packaging the wire, 
which, instead of being rolled on a reel, 
is coiled in a container without a core, 
the end of the wire coming out from the 
inside, like certain kinds of wrapping 
twine Each coil contains about 3300 feet 
of wire and the coils can be hooked-up 


in series to permit the laying of a con 


tinuous five-mile circuit The wire can 
be payed-out at varying speeds without 
backlash or knotting In the bazooka 
method, the coil of wire is placed on 
the ground and one end is carried with 
the projectile fired ut of the bazooka 


Seed Production in Panama 


Approximately 60,000 seeds are re 
have been produced during 1944 
vy improved varieties of rubber trees on 
the all-weather estate of the Inter-Amer 
ican Institute of Agricultural Sciences 
in Panama, and estimates place the 1945 
yield at 100,000 seeds. The Institute has 
begun to tap regularly some of its high- 
vielding trees and 400 seedlings of a va 
riety resistant to South American leaf 


blight 
Institute will have more than 100 acres 


It is expected that ultimately the 


of tappable trees and be able to produce 
large quantities of seeds for distribution 
Almost the entire 1944 yield was shipped 
to the Rubber Plant Field Station of the 
v. 3 


Department of Agriculture at 


Turrialba, Costa Rica 


Introduce “Glam” Vinyl! Film 


\ new vinyl film with a high luster 


finish, known as “Glam,” which is said 
to be exceptionally soft and pliable and 
is easily fabricated into pocket-books, 
purses and hand bags, has been de 
veloped by the Pantasote Leather Co.. 
Passaic, N. J. The new film is reported 
to be extremely résistant to most chem 
icals and alcohol and to abrasion and 
wear, to be almost impervious to cigar 
ette burn, and to retain its original 
washing 
Glam will be 
produced in a wide variety of colors and 
grains and will be available in dull finish 
if desired 


luster if..eleansed by simply 


with thild soap and water 


Surety Acquires Glove Firm 


The Surety Rubber Co., Carrollton, 
Ohio, manufacturers of latex and rub 
ber gloves «and miscellaneous special 
ties, “has acquired the Martins Ferry 
Glove Co., of Uhrichsvitle-Ohio 
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Develops Wire-Corded Tire 


The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., 
\kron, has announced the development 
of a wire-corded heavy-duty tire which 


is said to be practically blowout-proof 














Firestone’s executive 

vice-president, with one of the nex 

wire-corded tires, cut away to shox 

the metal fabric of whtch the cord 
body 1s composed 


L. R. Jackson, 


Now in the final experimental stage, the 
tire, which 1s designed to give exception 
ally long mileage in such fields as log 
ging, strip mining of coal and ore, etc., 
has withstood severe field and laboratory 
tests. Fine metal wire cord with a very 
high tensile strength is firmly bonded 
with rubber to provide the foundation, 
every cord in every ply being five times 


as strong as the strongest heretofore 


used in conventional tires Because of 
the strength of the metal, fewer plies 
are required, hence the walls of the tire 
are thinner and the tire is cooler run 
ning. The safety secret of the tire lies 
in the strong but thin construction and 
the heat-conducting nature of the wire 
cords, which carry heat away from hot 
spots and dissipate it. About 25% more 
tread mileage is said to be given by the 
tire because of the cool running and 
the fact that since there is no stretch, 
the tread under 


tension 


surface 1S not put 


To Form New Randall Firm 


Announcement has been made that the 
business which was conducted for over 
Randall, 
manufacturer of “Randall & Stickney” 


50 years by the late Frank E 


dial gauges and indicators, will be con 
tinued by the family as the Frank F 
Randall Co The address of the com- 
pany remains the same, 248 Ash St., 


Waltham 54, Mass 


An Index to Vol. 57 of RUBBER 
AGE will be found on pages 133 to 
136 of this issue. 


Forms Plastic Advisory Group 


The Plastics Division of the Mon- 
santo Chemical Co., Springfield, Mass., 


has formed an application advisory 
group, known as the Plastics Technical 
Council, to assist manufacturers in using 
plastics The council, which consists 
of 10 engineers and chemists, was cré 
ated after a study of the information 
needs of manufacturers using plastics 
materials in their products. Members 
will study problems and proposed appli- 
cations submitted to the company by 
manufacturing and merchandising firms, 
and will work in close collaboration with 
the research and engineering depart 
ments to formulate a set of recom- 
mendations for presentation to the in- 
quiring manufacturer. Each member of 
the group 1s a specialist in one of the 
following classifications of plastics: 
thermosetting molding materials, thet 
moplastic molding materials, sheet ther 
moplastics, vinyl resins, thermosetting 
industrial resins, or impression molding 
materials. 


Perfected Rayon Cord Tire 


“The most important development in 
tire-making since Goodyear developed 
the cord tire 32 years ago,” was recently 
announced by P. W. Litchfield, chair 
man of the Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Co., Akron. This tire, Mr. Litchfield 
said, is the perfection of a tire built with 
rayon instead of cotton cords that is 
capable of greatly increased mileage, 
rolls so much more freely that gasoline 
savings result, and brings into prospect 
a set of tires that will last longer than 
the usual period of a car’s ownership by 
an individual. The Goodyear executive 
explained that the secret of the new 
tire’s remarkable performance lies in the 
fact that rayon is lighter yet stronger 
than conventional materials, generates 
less heat because it creates less friction 
in flexing and enables using a much 
longer-wearing tread, thus adding many 
extra thousands of miles to the tire’s 


lite 


Pian Factory in Dallas 


The Better Monkey Grip Co., manu- 
facturers of tire and tube repair mate 
rials, now located in Arlington, Texas, 
is currently constructing a new factory 
at 5320 Hines Boulevard, Dallas, Texas, 
which it expects to occupy early in 1946 
The new building is of one-story con 
struction, is located on a three-acre tract, 
and measures 100 by 300 feet in size 
When in full operation it will employ 
approximately 75 workers. The Better 
Monkey Grip Co. is an outgrowth of 
the Better Products Co., formerly of 
Dallas, having purchased the “Monkey 
Grip” trade name at the time the latter 
company was in receivership. The com- 
pany is now a partnership, the sole own 
ers being L. M. Everett and his three 
sons, J. R., T. H., and L. M. Everett, Ir 
Present volume is reported to be seven 
times that of 1937 when the present 
ownership took over. 
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Great American Industries, Inc., pat 


ent concern of Virginia Rubatex. has 
purchased all the apital stock of he 
Rex Products Cory New Rochelle, N 
Wu makers of compact and cigarette 
at 

A new 52-page talog covering all 
phases of Mold-Blok brake lining tn 
rormatior as beer made a ailable by 
Molded Materia Ridg i Penna a 
division of the Phat ire & Rubber 


L o., Newark, O 


The possibilit that tomorrows rain 
coat will be carried oO n feminine 
pocketbooks ccupy ‘ ittle more spact 
than a cigarette case i een s izgested 
by Monsanto, whi tates that rainwear 
fabricated from its war-bort invl plas 
ti should not weigh more thar ) r & 
ounces per unit and will be foldable into 
A size that will con pete fave rably witl 
ther pocketbook iter 

The three manutacturing plants ot the 
Struthers Well ory n Titusville and 
Warren, Penna have been converted 
from the production of heavy ordnance 


components and marine auxiliaries and 
ire now concentratin m machinery and 
equipment tor the | ( and process 


industries 


Mathieson Alkal Work New York 


(itv, 8 constructing a new $323,000 
plant at Niagara Fal N. ¥ whicl 
will double t utput oO sodiun 
chlorite 

Manufacturers ! tani unted ai 
compressors have adopted a new com 
mercial standard (CS-126-45) for new 
production beginning December 5, 1945. 
Copies of the standard are available 


trom the Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington 25, D. | 


The issuance of the first and only 
complete and continu reterence rile 
of collective bargaining, known as “Col 
lective Bargaining Negotiations and Con 
tracts.” has been announced by ihe 
Bureau of National Affairs, Washing 
ton 7. 1). ¢ 


: American 
( yanamid Lo Bound Brook. N wv nas 
made an index available to its n 


Calco Chemical Division 


imerous 
technical bulletins. Copies are available 


without cost on request to the company 


\ new vinyl butyral compound—DB 
218—which retains flexibility at below 
zero has been announced by Monsant 
Developed at the request of the Army 
Quartermaster Corps, the material has 
been approved tor usé¢ by coaters in 
making Army ponchos and similar gear 
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Three new chemicals—a _§ fungicide 


which will control apple scab, a DDT 
formulation four times as effective as 
DDT powder, and a selective herbicide 
for weeding large acreages of cereal 
crops—have been introduced by U. S 
Rubber 


Callahan’s Export Letter is the name 
of a new weekly Washington newsletter 
on export trade, providing a running 


account of departmental, legislative and 
diplomatic developments affecting U. S 
trade in foreign countries. It is pub 
lished at 1701 H St., N.W., Washington 


6. D. ¢ 


\ new informative booklet providing 
up-to-date details on containers § and 
packed with colorful illustrations is 
been made available by the General Box 
Co., Chicago. Copies are free on reques 


to the con pany 


Wilmotte Laboratory nc., of Wa 


ington DD a as opened a brar 
laboratory at 236 West 55th St., New 
York 19, N. Y. The company offers 
complete engineering services I trie 
al plication of electronics to imdustrial 
uses 

Kubberized wool weighing only one 
fourth as much as rubber and said ¢ 


possess all the practical qualities oft 
rubber is scheduled to be a_ post-war 
ipplication in sports equipment manu 
factured by Sport Products, Inc ( 


cinnati, Ohio 


{ S. Rubber plans to double its 
production of “Lastex” varn for girdles 
osiery, swin suits, and other wearing 
apparel, by January | and to surpass its 


pre-war levels by next Jun 
Passenger tire production in the Good 
vear plants is expected soon to be 40% 


{ 
} 


higher than at the end of the Pacifx 
war and to reach the company’s pre-war 
peak by the first of the vear. (Good 
vears farm tire production is already 
several times cvreatet than pre-wal 
capacity 

\ new unit for increased productior 
of monoethanolamine and diethanolamine 
has been completed by the Carbide and 
Carbon Chemicals Corp., New York City 


(,oodyear has revealed that tests now 


in progress at Wayne University, De 
troit, Mich., have shown that sea food 
wrapped in Pliofilm and kept at a ten 
perature of from 32° to 40° F. by dry 
refrigeration remains in excellent condi 
tion five days after shipment, whereas 
when not so treated it shows signs of 
deterioration within a 48-hour period 





Glyco Products Co., Inc., Brooklyn, 
N. Y., has reduced prices on Acrawax C, 
which is now available at 35c per pound 


in carload lots and at 37c to 40c per 
pound in drum quantities of the solid 
form, and at slightly higher prices in 
other forms 


{ 


Monsanto scientists had the leading 
role in the development and production 
of a plastic body armor known as Doron, 
which is believed to be the first protective 
armor used by foot soldiers since the 
Middle Ages. Doron is made by com 
bining a new resin with glass cloth under 
pressure to form a hard and rigid plate 
which can be inse rted in pon kets f life 


vests or other garments 


U. S. Rubber will shortly start civilian 
production of new synthetic rubber golf 
balls. The new balls are said to give 
about 95% as much distance as the pre- 


war ball and to be better 


that ‘ re 


proce ssed ty yj 


\ dealer broadside entitled “Rounding 
Out Four Decades of National Consumer 
Advertising,” which gives an interesting 
presentation of the progress made in the 


advertising of automobile tires during 
the past four decades, has recently beet 
ssued by the Pennsylvania Rubber ( 


leannette A Penna 


\ white felt boot with a leather insole 
and a rubber heel, designed on the same 
lines as the standard combat service boot, 
ias been deveioped by the Quartermaster 
Corps to meet military requirements tor 
footgear needed in sub-zero temperatures 


and in drv cold conditions 


“Make the Skyways Your Highways 


Learn to Fly,’ a po ket-size booklet 
which is designed to spur interest in pri 
vate flying by showing that air travel is 
within the reacl virtually ever 

American, 1s currently being distributed 


by Firestone. 


PROTECT YOUR HOME FROM 


TUBERCULOSIS 


a>" 
ae 


BUY CHRISTMAS SEALS 
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Prices on Export Shipments 


The Office of Rubber Reserve, Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation, announced 
on September 21 that effective with 
shipments beginning September 2, 1945, 
all synthetic rubber purchased from that 
Office for export purposes will be sold 
at current domestic prices, te, 18%c a 
pound for GR-S, 27%c for GR-M, and 
15%c for GR-I, these prices being f.o.b 
producing plant or warehouse. All ap- 
plications for permission to purchase 
synthetic rubber for export should be 
sent to Rubber Reserve. Any purchaser 
to whom rubber was delivered by Rub 
ber Reserve for export on or after Sep- 
tember 2 at prices in excess of those 
listed should file an appropriate applica 
tion for refund of the excess amount 


paid 


Introduce Amberlite PR-115 


Announcement of a new room tempera 


ture setting resorcinol adhesive whicl 
develops the joint strength, moisture re 
sistance and durability usually associated 
only with hot press phenolics, has been 
made by the Resinous Products & Chemi 
cal Co., Philadelphia, Penna 
Amberlite PR-115, it is suited to bond 


ing applications where speed of cure, 


Known as 


good adhesion to relatively impervious 


surfaces, good gap filling qualities, and 
the ultimate in durability are important 
requirements. Originally developed for 
gluing wood to wood, the resin shows 
good adhesion to laminates, rubber, and 
transparent plastics. Supplied in solu- 
Amberlite PR-115 requires 


the use of a special catalyst to effect cure 


tion torm 


CIA Elects New Directors 


The Controllers Institute of America, 


New York City, has 


election of several new directors. Wil 


announced _ the 


fred L. Larkin, vice-president and treas 
urer of the Joston Woven Hose & 
Rubber Co., and Frederick L. Patton, 


assistant to the president of the Cam 
Rubber Co., have been elected 
Boston Control: P ] 


treasurer of the 


bridge 
directors of the 
Hockman, 
O’Sullivan Rubber Co., a director of the 
District of Columbia Control: G. W 
Lishawa, treasurer of the Master Tire 
& Rubber Corp., a dire ctor of the Toledo 
Control; and Arthur Surkamp, treas 
urer of the U. S. Rubber Co., a director 
of the New York City Control. 


assistant 


Black Market Charge Filed 

\ nineteen count criminal information 
charging that Irving Tow, formerly gen 
eral manager of the American White 
Cross Laboratories, Inc., of New Ro 
chelle, N. Y., 
piece goods for military surgical require- 
ments to manufacturers of civiilan gar- 
ments was filed by U. S. Attorney John 
F. X. McGohey in New York on Sep- 
tember 27. A plea of not guilty was en- 
tered on October 2, and trial was sched- 
uled for October 16. 


diverted finighed cotton 
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Improved All-Rubber Boot 


An improved all-rubber wader boot, 
developed by the Quartermaster Corps, 
is now in production, according to the 
War Department. The new wader boot 
is an improvement on the former model, 





brought out early this year, which had a 
foot shell of rubber, and a leg, extending 
above the knee, made of lightweight, olive 
drab coated fabric, fastening above and 
below the knee with straps. The im- 
proved boot is made over the last used 
for the standard Arctic overshoe and fits, 
size for size, over service shoes and/or 
combat boots The leg extends to the 
hip and is suspended from the wearer's 
belt by an adjustable strap fastened to 
the top ol the boot Three buckles close 
the boot up to the middle of the calf, 
and a strap and buckle are provided just 
below the knee 


\ bulletin outlining the hazards in 
volved in the industrial use of chlorine 
and methods for their control has been 
made available by the Division of Labor 
Standards of the Department of Labor, 
Washington 25, D.( The bulletin is the 
second in the recently-announced series 
on controlling chemical hazards 


Marbon Corporation, Gary, Indiana, 
has announced a further price reduction 
on its Marbon S and S-1 resins. The 
new prices range from 55c to 65¢ a 
pound, f.o.b. Gary. These resins are also 
available in masterbatch form with 
GR-S or Hycar. 

\ patent covering elongated cliplike 
boots of rubber fitted over the leading 
edges of propeller blades, and means 
for spraying liquid on the blades by ro- 
tation of the propeller to prevent for- 
mation of ice, is currently offered for 
sale or license. The patent is U. S. Pat. 
2,339,772 (Jan. 25, 1944). 


A.S.T.M. Issues Index 


An index for use in connection with 
its 1944 Book of Standards has recently 
been issued by the American Society for 
Testing Materials, 260 S. Broad St., 
Philadelphia 2, Penna. This index en 
ables any of the some 1200 standard 
specifications and tests in the volumes to 
be located readily and is also of service 
to those who wish to determine whether 
\.S.T.M. has issued standard specifica 
tions, test methods, or definitions cover- 
ing a particular engineering material or 
subject. All items are listed in the index 
under appropriate keywords, according to 
the particular subjects they cover. As an 
added convenience, a list is given of the 
specifications and tests in numerical se 
quence of their serial designations. Copies 
of the index are available upon request 


Revive Chemical Exposition 


Among the first of the post-war in 
dustrial expositions to be announced is 
the 20th Exposition of Chemical Indus 
tries, which is being organized tor the 
week of February 25 to March 2 in 
Grand Central Palace, New York City, 
lately occupied as an army induction 
center. According to Charles F. Roth, 
president of the International Exposition 
Co., under whose management the ex 
position will again be held, a large por 
tion of the display space on three floors 
of the Palace has already been requested 
Many new products and processes cre 
ated by the war are expected to he 
displayed at the Exposition. 


Goodrich Introduces New Plastic 


Kriston, a new non-flammable thermo- 


setting optical and 


plastic, with high 
electrical properties, and good resistance 
to abrasion, has been introduced by _ the 
B. F. Goodrich Chemical ¢ Cleveland, 
Ohio. The new material, one tf the 
first postwar products announced by the 
company, is also reported to have high 
resistance to oils and greases and most 
chemicals, including acids and alkalies 
The Kriston monomer is a somewhat 
anhydrous — liquid 
having a specific gravity of 1.25. Th 
polymer has a refractive index 


viscous, water-clear, 
ab ut 


] Jf. 


Musser Named Faber President 


J. Coburn Musser, vice-president of 
the Eberhard Faber Pencil Co., Brook 
lyn, N. Y., has been elected president 
of that company Eberhard 
Faber, son of the founder, who will 
continue as chairman of the _ board 
This is the first time in 96 years that 
the company has been under the active 


succeeding 


management of any person other than 
one bearing the name of Faber. Carl 
P, Finck, executive vice-president of the 
Eberhard Faber Rubber Co., and F. J 
Faber, secretary-treasurer of the pencil 
company, were elected vice-presidents 
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in 
btainable 


opera 


production 
without 
rovernme described 
he principal physical ¢ cal differ 
ences in the products or two proc 
CSSES 
Mr. Brown nt to discuss the 
characteristics nanutacturing eco 
nomics of ney modulus furnace 
blacks that wet ley ped during the 
| 


; 


war and told « i i e new type 
furnace blacks that ar still in the ex 
perimental stage addition, he de 
scribed several new 1s I carbon black 


Armed 


Services, the most important being in 


which were developed for the 
rocket propellents, Signal Corps dry cell 


batteries, and in 


penicillin and = sulfa 
drugs 

Regarding the future supply and de 
mand of carbon blacks, Mr. Brown gave 


statistics showing that the world’s an 
nual consumption could be between 
1,200,000,000 and 1,300,000,000 pounds 
In conclusion he suggested that important 
changes regarding the methods of han 
dling carbon black would occur in the 
future as a result of the increasing num 
ber of rubber factories which are now in 
stalling bulk handling equipment 

In addition t Mr Brown's address 
there was a brief talk by J]. D. Zeller, 
technical sales representative of the Ca 
bot company. Other events of the meet 
ing were an exhibition of magical tricks 
by Roy Benson, a professional prestidigi 
tator; the showing of moving pictures 
taken at the summer outing of the Group, 
and some V-E Day and V-] Day news 
B. E. Dougherty, 
president of the Dougherty company 

Numerous 
Dougherty company were distributed to 
\ special prize, 
consisting ft a $50 merchandise order 


pictures presented by 


prizes presented by the 


' 
the members and guests 
on a local store, was won by Harry Bee 


son, and door prizes included a Lord 
Elgin wrist watch, won by Walt Boswell, 


ws lable 
, 


mbDS in Cases, 


Mile Ss Re inke serves 


Kirkhill Rubber 
hat his compan 
peacetime 

a week's 
orders at 
. tit 
f helper 
during tl 
business 


was war production 


1 
} 


ompany had an 80 per cent cancellation 
[his means that plans were well laid in 
advance for this inevitable change. The 
demand for peacetime production goods 
xreat that there is a ready market, 
ind then some, for evervthing the plants 
an turn out. Recent improvements at 
the main plant in Los Angeles include a 
new laboratory, and new offices for the 
plant manager, Bill Haney 
Mr. Hill, who recently took a trip t 
Central America, was scheduled to leave 
Los Angeles again on October 16 for 
North Dakota, where he goes 
annually to hunt prairie chickens and 


Kenmare, 
pheasants 


The Caram Manufacturing Company 
has been sold by E. D. Caram to J. W 
Perkins and F. C. Johnston. Mr. Per 
kins is in active charge while Mr. John 
ston will remain a silent partner. There 
will be no changes in the lines of goods 
manufactured and none in the policies of 
the company, according to Mr. Perkins, 
who was formerly with the Arrowhead 
Rubber Company 

Mr. Caram has been spending some 
time in the Cedars of Lebanon Hospital, 
Los Angeles, undergoing a slight opera 
tion. He has not announced his future 
plans but intends to spend part of the 
vear in travel and in hunting and fishing 


The plant of the Oliver Tire and Rub 
ber Company, Oakland, was practically 
destroyed by fire on Monday, October 8 
Details are lacking but the fire was one 
of the most disastrous to occur in a rub 
ber plant on the West Coast in some 


years 


Toe Larkin, formerly with Los Angeles 
Standard Rubber Company, has joined 
the Sierra Rubber Company, and is on 
the laboratory staff 


Harry Kincaid (U. S. Rubber) has 
been transferred to New York where he 
will be connected with the camelback dis 
tribution department 


Vic Vodra 
formerly |Vest Coast presentative of 
the R. 7 
general manager of 1 rrifith Rubber 
Vills, Portland 


l’anderin who ts now 





lack B. Kerston, formerly with Good 


year, has joined the B. E. Dougherty 
Company as sales representative. Inci- 
dentally, the Dougherty 


found it necessary to greatly enlarge its 


company has 


office space and its personnel to keep 
pace with constantly increasing business. 


C. A. Carlson, of J. M. Huber, Inc., is 
scheduled to be in the Los Angeles area 
in November calling on the trade. The 
local representatives are H. M. Royal, 
Inc. The Royal organization has taken 
on the William R. Thropp and Son line 
of equipment as distributors in this area. 


Wallace Maddex, of the St. Andrews 
plant (Kirkhill Rubber Co.), at this writ- 
ing is in the East on a business mission. 


Walt Boswell, of the Thiokol Corpora- 
tion, is slated to take a business trip this 
month to the Pacific Northwest 


Bill Snyder, who took Vic Vodra’s 
place as Pacific Coast representative for 
Vanderbilt, has returned from a visit to 
the home plant in the East 


H. M. Royal, Inc., has taken on the 
agency for Wiss shears and Hoggson 
and Pettis rollers, for the rubber trade 
exclusively. 


Opens Service Bureau 


Howard de Franceaux, who recently 
resigned as sales manager of the Roches- 
ter Can Co., has announced the estab 
lishment of Howard de Franceaux Asso- 
ciates, 605 14th St.. N.W., Washington 
5, D. C., to act as a service bureau for 
manufacturers to handle such problems 
as reconversion pricing, contract termi- 
nations, renegotiations, and United States 
and foreign government procurement 
Mr. de Franceaux has previously served 
the Brown Rubber Co. and other rubber 
manufacturers in handling such matters. 
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TAPES 
HIGH COMPATIBILITY. . . 


NO LOSS OF ADHESIVE 
PROPERTIES 


TIRES 
LOW HEAT BUILD-UP 
More than two years of experience HIGH RESILIENCE 


in scores of plants have definitely 


proved the advantages of Circosol- 


2XH, the new “Flasticator” and plas- 
ticizer for GR-S. 
i Thousands of gallons are now be- 
ing used for tires, camelback, prool- 
goods, mechanical goods, footwear, 
soles, and heels. From leading rub- 
n all parts of the 
dence that to 


ber-processors i 





country comes the evi 


GR-S, this new. 


all yulcanizates of 
Y processing-aid jm- 


SHEETING 
MAX 
IMUM COLOR-STABILITY revolutionat 


IN FINISHED PRO 
DUC os 
, parts increased resilience, 
flex-cracking 


plus 
MECHANIC 

AL GO 
SPEEDS PROCESSING bag 


and heat build-up. SAVES RUBBER 


greater resistance to 


For full information om Circosol- 


9XH and other new Sun products 


for the rubber industry. write for 


tree booklet. 


ANY e Philadelphia 3, Pa. 
News- 


SUN OIL COMP 
Veice of, the Air— Lowell Theme! 


Spencers of the Sunose 





OUTSTANDING RESILIENCE... 
FOOTWEAR 


RESISTANCE T 
0 ABRASION 
AND FLEX-CRACKING 
sn PROCESSIBILITY 
H FLEX-CRACKI nc 
NG RESISTANC 
E 
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SUN INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS 


OILS 
FOR AMERICAN INDUSTRY 
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For over five years closely-guarded 
military the British Admiralty 
has authorized release of information on 
the self-buoyant electrical cable which 


secret, 


succeeded in neutralizing the magnetic 
mine. Enemy craft laid these mines in 
coastal and river waters surrounding 
Britain a threatening danger to every 
ship which passed near them up to the 
closing days of the war. Tribute is paid 
in the release to the part played by two 
leading Canadian manufacturers—North 
ern Electric Company, Limited, and the 
Dominion Rubber Company, Limited 
Lying at the bottom of the sea, the 
detonating mechanism of the magnetic 
mine was actuated by the magnetic field 
operated by a ship passing in its vicinity 
\ number of ships were lost before the 
“capture” of one of these mines was 
effected by the H.M.S 
Thames Estuary, and its secrets laid 
bare through the courage of Lt. Cmdr 
Ouvry who successfully handled its dis 


“Vernon” in the 


mantling 

The answer to the magnetic mine 
finally came about early in 1940 when 
wire and cable manufacturers were asked 
to move ahead on designs which they 
defeat the 
magnetic mines. These designs called for 


showed could successfully 


cables which would float on the surface 
of the water, trailed behind minesweep 
ers, each boat hauling two cable lengths, 
one short and the other very long. Trav 
eling parallel to each other, a rectangular 
magnetic field was created through the 
electrical surges which were generated in 
the cables 

The scarcity of cork as a means of 
securing the desired flotation qualities 
led to several experiments to acquire 


buovancy from other materials which 


would be the equal of cork itself. The 
development of cellular rubber with 
millions of non-connecting cells filled 


with inert gases proved to be the answer 
Mucl ot the develop 
rubber core proceeded 


to the problem 
ment work on this 
trom the central laboratories of the 


Dominion Rubber Company, Limited, at 


Montreal, who were working on _ the 
electrical cable in conjunction with the 
Northern Electric Co., Ltd., the prime 
Canadian contractors 

The core consisted of units of hard 
cellular rubber spaced apart by narrow 
discs of soft cellular neoprene, which 
gave the completed cable the necessary 
flexibility The electrical 
laid on the outside of the rubber core, 


wiring was 


covering it with a number of rubber 
jackets, the final vulcanization process 
achieving an electrical cable which would 
do the job, stand up under heavy stress, 


and above all, float on the surface of 
the seas 
Canadian Industries mited, has an 
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nounced that neoprene 1s once more 
available for golf balls, girdles, bath 
mats, and many other civilian goods 
which make use of synthetic rubber 
One of the first non-metallic materials to 
come under directive allocation, neoprene 
is again available on the civilian market 
in unlimited quantities and at reduced 
prices, 

Among the first to benefit from re 
laxed restrictions were golf ball manu- 
facturers, and it was announced early 
this month that supplies of new golf 
balls made of ‘neoprene elastic thread 
would soon be on the market 

Girdles, garters, suspenders and other 
wearing apparel containing elastic thread 
will also be made in large quantities 
from neoprene in the near future. These 
items are expected to outwear the pre 
war goods because, unlike natural rubber, 
neoprene is resistant to body oils and 
oxygen aging 

New and improved products for the 
home are also expected to appear on the 
market Non-skid bathroom flooring, 
long life rubber parts for washing ma- 
chines, ironers, vacuum cleaners and 
refrigerators, kitchen articles, and up- 
holstery items including foam sponge 
cushions, are just a few household items 
manufacturers plan to make from neo 
prene. 

Enormous quantities of neoprene were 
used during the war for barrage bal 
loons, meteorological balloons and _ sea 
rescue balloons. Other war uses included 
aircraft hydraulic systems, fuel hose, oil 
, gaskets, self-sealing fuel tanks, 
crash pads in tanks and airplanes, vibra 
tion-absorbing motor mountings, field 
telephone lines, life rafts, electric wire 
jacketing, and surgeons’ gloves. 


se als 


R. C. Berkinshaw, formerly treasurer 
and general manager of the Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Co. of Canada, Ltd., has 
been elected a vice-president of that 
company. Mr. Berkinshaw has been on 
loan during the war to the Department 
of Munitions and Supply, where he 
served successively as director general 
of the Priorities Branch, chairman of 
the War Industries Control Board, and 
president of the Polymer Corporation 

J. C. Alexander, who has beén actirig 
as executive assistant in the tank track 
and fuel cell division of the Dominion 
Rubber Co., Ltd., at Montreal, has been 
appointed assistant general sales managet 
of that company’s mechanical and sun- 
dries divisions. He started with Domin- 
ion in 1936 in the sales department of 
the Winnipeg branch 


According to reports, Canada’s tire 
manufacturing industry expects to pro- 


duce approximately 240,000 units per 


— 


month during 1946, which is 50 per cent 
above the 1939 level. This goal will 
probably be achieved if no materials 
shortages or disruptions due to labor 
disturbances occur 


Canadian Goodyear reports that full 
activity is continuing at all of its fac 
tories and no major lay-offs of em- 
ployees due to conversion to peacetime 
products are expected. The company 
plans the early introduction of several 
new products. 

The Swift Canadian Co., Ltd., Mon- 
treal, is planning the production of 
liquid glues from synthetic resin or 
rubber bases, which will represent the 
first of such type glues made in Canada. 
A plant expansion to provide the neces- 
sary facilities for such production has 
already been completed 

Major Donald Stewart Milligan, a 
chemical engineer formerly associated 
with the Dominion Rubber Co., Ltd., died 
at the age of 34 in the military hospital 
in Victoria, B. C., on September 20, 
following an illness of six weeks. He 
entered the service in 1940 as a lieutenant 
in the Royal Canadian Electrical and 
Mechanical Engineering Corps and went 
overseas two vears later. A widow sur 
vives. 


All control restrictions on the dis- 
tribution and use of industrial alcohol 
have been removed. Distillery facilities 
were diverted to the production of in- 
dustrial alcohol in October, 1942, for the 
production of essential war products, in 
cluding synthetic rubber 








Develop New Belting Cord 


\ new belting cord, said to be par- 
ticularly suitable for automotive fan 
belts, showing greatly increased strength 
and very considerable gains in running 
time of such belts in actual use, has been 
developed by the Riverside & Dan 
River Cotton Mills, Inc., Danville, Va 
The development is said to be a result 
of recent research on new finishes for 
cotton roving and yarns treated with 
various synthetic resins and other bond- 
ing agents, as well as on the improved 
physical construction of these yarns and 
their application to a greatly broadened 
field of commercial uses 


The Industrial Oven Engineering Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio, which designs and man- 
ufactures all types of ovens and oven 
processing systems, has recently opened 
a branch office at 332 S. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, Ill., under the supervision of 
H. W. Munday and F. T. Greaves, both 
graduate engineers and specialists in 
industrial heating problems. Mr. Mun- 
day is a director of the Armour Re- 
search Foundation and a trustee of the 
Illinois Institute of Technology 
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Ulrich L. Harmon 


Ulrich Lewis Harmon, vice-president 
in charge ef production for the Dryden 
Rubber Co., Chicago, died at his office 
in Chicago on July 10 as the result of a 
heart attack. He was 52 years of age 
torn in Columbus, Ohio, Mr. Harmon 
attended Akron Law School, being grad 
uated in 1929. One year later he entered 
the rubber industry as factory comptrol 
ler for the former Mason Tire Co. and 
in 1926 joined Firestone as a factory 
auditor, later becoming assistant general 
manager of the mechanical goods divi 
sion He joined the Dryden Rubber Co 
as a vice-president in 1935 A widow 


and two daughters survive 


Lewin H. Thomas 


Lewin Hartley Thomas, retired rubber 
broker, died in Boston, Mass., while 
visiting his sister, on October 5 at the 
age of 63 Mr. Thomas made his home 
at 50 East 66th St.. New York City 


Shortly after being eraduated from Yale 
University im 1902, Mr Thomas entered 


the rubber brokerage business, and was 
associated with the firt tf Poor & Kelly 
until his retirement about 15 vears ago 
His wit¢ precede 1 hu i! le it! by s rie 
two mont! 


Alexis Favorsky 


Alexis Favorsky, noted Russian tecl 
nologist who performed basic research 


on the production of synthetic rubber, 


Waste Dealers Meet October 24 


The National Association of Waste 
Material Dealers, Inc., will hold its fall 
convention at the Hotel Sherman, Chi 
cago, Ill., on Wednesday and Thursday, 
October 24 and 25 The object of the 
convention is to give members of the 
industry. who have been unable to get 
together for some time, an opportunity 
to consider problems which will face the 
industry in post-war years. In organiz 
ing the program, a special effort is being 
made to present enlightening information 
from both the dealer and consumer 
standpoints 


° = * 9 aes 


Buys Mold Coating Business 


The Foundry Rubber Compounds 
Corp., Washington, D. C., has announced 
the purchase of the Bonis permanent 
mold and die coating business of St 
John X-Ray Service, In These Bonis 
products will augment the firm’s regu 
lar line of rubber-base pattern, core and 
mold coatings 
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died in Leningrad, Russia, on August 6 
at the age of 8&6 At the time of lus 
death he represented the Kazan School 
of Organic Chemists, founded at the 
University of Kazan in the middle of the 
last century. Dr. Favorsky was a dis- 
ciple of Butlerov, and received promi- 
nence in research covering motor fuels, 
fibers, medicines, dyes, explosives and 
rubber-like materials by methods of 
synthesis. He also succeeded in obtain- 
ing some carboliydrates from simple 
compounds. He had been a member of 
the American Chemical Society since 
1933 


Charles Cleary 


Charles Cleary, a_ nationally-known 
aviation figure, who headed the textile 
and rubber branch of the materials lab 
oratory at Wright Field, Dayton, Ohio, 
died at the Good Samaritan Hospital, 
Dayton, on September 29. He was 53 
years of age. Mr. Cleary was credited 


with many of the developments embody- 
ing rubber and textiles on modern mili- 
tary and commercial aircraft 


Harold H. Cummings 


Harold H. Cummings, a member cf 
the firm of William H. Cummings & 
Sons, 30 Church Street, New York City, 
rubber scrap dealers, for the past 50 
ears, died at his home at 213 Park 
St., Montclair, N. J., on September 13, 
at the age of 70. He is survived by two 
sons and a daughter. 








Rubber “Army” Deceived Germans 


The U. S. Rubber Co. has revealed 
that a rubber “army,” composed of fake 
tanks and guns made of pneumatic rub 
ber, played a vital role in the European 
war, by decoying German airmen. The 
decoys, which were developed by the 
company in cooperation with Army engi- 
neers, were made to look like regulation 
lightweight tanks, medium tanks, 90 mm 
anti-aircraft guns, and 155 mm. guns 
They were made of large-size pneumatic 
rubber tubing, and they were easy to 
send to combat areas because, being col- 
lapsible, they could be packed compactly 
and quickly inflated and deflated. 


Sta-Fast, a new liquid adhesive based 
on synthetic rubber, with about 46% 
solids content, has been developed by the 
American Wood Type Mfg. Co., 268 
Lafayette St.. New York 12, N. Y., for 
use in mounting metal printing plates on 
wood or metal blocks, and for bonding 
rubber, plastics, leather and _ paper. 
Thinned with water, it is water and al 
cohol-resistant after setting 


Final “E” Awards 


Included among companies receiving 
the Army-Navy “E” award for produc- 
tion efficiency, in the final weeks of 
the award program, which was termi- 
nated on September 7, were the follow 
ing : 

Acme Backing Corp., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Eagle Rubber Co., Ashland, Ohio. 

Gavitt Manufacturing Co., Brookfield, 
Mass. 

General Cable Corp. (two plants) 

National Starch Produots, Inc., Dun- 
ellen, N. J. 

Ohio Rubber Co., Willoughby, Ohio. 

Quabaug Rubber Co., North Brook- 
field, Mass. 

John A. Roebling’s Sons Co., Trenton, 
N. J. 

Frank G. Schenuit Rubber Co., Balti- 
more, Md. 

4 fourth renewal star was _ also 
awarded to the Shelbyville, Tenn., plant 
of the United States Rubber Co., raising 
to 35 the total number of awards made 
to the company for excellence in war 
production 


Neolite in New Colors 


Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, 
has announced that Neolite, its new sole 
material, which is neither rubber, plas 
tic, nor leather, and which was intro 
duced during the war in black and 
brown, will soon be produced in two 
new colors, natural and red Neolite 


soles in natural color for women’s 


; 
© 


shoes are expected to be available 
shoe repair shops in October, and for 
men’s and children’s shoes a few weeks 
later In addition to its immediate 
production in these colors, the company 
intends to make the material available 
in any color or shade desired by shoe 
manufacturers within a short time, thus 
offering them new styling opportunities 
n soles matching 


through use of color 
or contrasting with the balance of the 
shoe. 


Milan’s Rubber Industry 


According to reports in the Italian 
press, the largest rubber-manufacturing 
plants in Milan suffered little war dam 
age and are at present in good condi 
tion. However, one of the smaller 
plants, which manufactured technical 
equipment, was practically destroyed in 
the aerial bombardments of August, 
1943, though some of the machinery was 
salvaged. Before the war the local in 
dustry, which produced electric cables, 
tires, and tubes, had approximately 
10,000 employees How soon and 10 
what extent the rubber-products indus 
try of the city can be revived will de 
pend upon its ability to obtain rubber 
and fuel, both of which have to be 
imported. 


An Index to Vol. 57 of RUBBER 
AGE will be found on pages 133 to 
136 of this issue. 
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ap of Ball-Band rubber Courtesy of 
er & Woolen Mig. Co., Mishawaka, Ind. 











BALL-BAND 


TRADE MARK 


MISHAWAKA, IND. 


[VICTORY 


Elasti-Cal identification and decoration will step 
up the competitive position of your postwar men 
and women’s footwear! Investigate their use on 
novelties, sporting goods, sundries and heavy 
rubber products, too. Elasti-Cals can be quickly 
applied in hot mold or cold and become an edge- 
less, smooth part of the rubber. Any colors, design 
or size can be produced...and they stretch with 
and last for the life of the surface. There is no 
limitation to the colorful decorative possibilities 
of Elasti-Cals. Send us descriptions or samples of 
your postwar products for recommendations. No 
obligation. Address all inquiries to Dept. 56-10 


THE MEYERCORD CO. * 5323 W. LAKE ST.+ CHICAGO 44, ILL. 





MEYVYERCORD Llasti-Cals 
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" — IT BLANKETS 
IT ISOLATES 
IT QUENCHES 


A 93-foot open tank of crude oil was deliberately fired. 
The question to be answered was: Could Fire-Fog con- 
trol and prevent the spread of fire over such a large 
area and still keep the tank from being destroyed? 


It could and it did! By almost instant control of the 
burning area Fire-Fog did such an amazing job that the 
paint on the tank wasn’t even blistered! Fire-Fog’s mist- 
fine water spray kept the temperatures inside the tank 
down to a maximum of 40 degrees in the center and 
110 degrees around the outside. 

Then a second test was made—and a third—still no 
damage to the tank. Positive proof that Fire-Fog does 
protect vulnerable fire areas—definite support to the 
soundness of the principle of fire protection by con- 


trolled burning of flammable liquids. 





Automatic in operation and super-sensitive to quick 
heat rises, Fire-Fog is ideal for quenching fires of flam- 
mable liquid origin. Positive protection for such areas 
as loading racks, process buildings and areas, flammable 
liquid pump houses, valve pits and the like. 


“AUTOMATIC” SPRINKLER CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO.......... OFFICES IN 36 CITIES 
“Automatic” Sprinkler manufactures and installs a com- 
plete line of fire protection devices and systems for all 
types of fire hazards. Listed by Underwriters’ Laborato- 








ries, Inc., and approved by Factory Mutual Laboratories. 
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Improved Constant-Tension Wind-Up Machine 


A new heavy-duty wind-up machine for the con- 
stant-speed, constant-tension winding of large diameter 
wire, cable, cords, rope, hose and other continuous 
materials, has been developed by the Industrial Oven 
Engineering Company, 11621 Detroit Avenue, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. The new machine is a larger and improved 











New Industrial Oven Wind-Up Machine 


model of the constant-tension wind-up machine devel 
oped several years ago by this firm. It will handle 
flexible insulated wire and cable in diameters up to 1% 
inches, and other materials in comparable sizes. 

This machine, the only one of its kind built in Amer 
ica, 1s a complete, self-contained unit designed to main 
tain constant speed and tension within a variable pro 
duction range. Standard speed ranges are 25 to 150, 
40 to 200 and 60 to 240 feet per minute, and its tension 
values are from 5 to 1000 pounds. It is motor driven 
and requires no outside source of power or synchroni 
zation. 

built originally to draw wire and cable through an 
automatic saturating and lacquering system, the ma 
chine is supplied either as part of such a system or as 
an individual unit. The standard unit with sheaves 
such as those in the accompanying illustration is used 
for constant-tension constant-speed single reel take-up 
of large diameter cable after extrusion jacketing, braid 
saturation, and cable stranding or bunching. 

The standard model of the large machine employs a 
42-inch reel, but a special size to take a 60-inch reel can 
be supplied. Special units can be equipped with jack 
type casters for mobility. The input of horsepower 
varies with the speed and tension which are attained. 
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SPPLEX 
RUBBER STRIP CUTTER 


PATENTED 
A PORTABLE machine capable of strip- 
ping slab rubber up to 1” thick at the 
rate of 20,000 feet in 8 hours. Any 


width desired. 
SPECIAL FEATURES 
e Has micro-adjustment for accurate 
widths. 
e Equipped with water tank which 
feeds water to the slotted knite and 
to the cut. 









e Has repulsion- 
induction me- 
tor which car- 
ries any over- 
loads. 

eAuteomatic 
sharpener de- 
vice keeps 
knife keen and 
sharp. 

e Has base with 
rollers and is 
very easy te 
handle. 


Cuts within 1/64 inch to 1/100 inch tolerance de- 

pending on grades of rubber. Cuts a slab down 

to the last shaving. Cuts all grades of rubber 

including pure gum, sponge, etc. Cuts squarely— 
no rejects. 


Now in use by many leading Rubber Manufacturers & Jobbers 


Simplex Cloth Cutting Machine Co., Inc. 
Manufacturers ef a Complete Line of Cloth Cutting Machinery 
270 West 39th St. New York 18, N. Y. 
Cable Address—SIMPLEX, N. Y. Phone—WIsconsin 7-5547 














UTILITY FAN OR V-BELT COVERING 
MACHINE FOR VARIOUS SIZES 
AND CROSS-SECTION 


BELTS 





UTILITY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Cudahy, Wisconsin 
Cable Address: UTILITY-MILWAUKEE 


Long Distance Phone Call 
MILWAUKEE—SHERIDAN 7020 
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“See What I Mean ?” 


A sixteenth of an inch isn’t 
much. Compared to the trim or weave 
your present guiding equipment is 
giving you (unless you already have 
a Stanford) one-sixteenth of an inch 
is nothing! 

We guarantee to hold trim or 
weave to within 1/16” plus or minus; 
on combining or backing machines, 
to put the selvages squarely together; 
on coating, spreading or doubling 
equipment, to guide the fabric right 
up to the wings of the spreading knife. 
Write, telegraph, or phone for a free, 
no-obligation trial installation in your 


plant! 
















AUTO (3 A I] Cc 
“You can't afford to be without a Stanford” 


guy” STANFORD ENGINEERING CO. wa 


SALEM, ILLINOIS TORONTO, CANADA 











% 
PROTECTOSEAL 


AGAINST FIRE 
OR EXPLOSION 


og Soe 
FLAMMABLE 
LIQUIDS 





PROTECTOSEAL BENCH CANS 


Now—<clean small parts and do swabbing jobs with maxi- 
mum safety, and minimum waste of valuable solvents and 
dangerous cleaning fluids. Fire cannot explode contents of 
can, Fast, convenient, distinctive operating features. Made 
in 4 sizes, Factory Mutuals approval, Write for literature. 


THE PROTECTOSEAL COMPANY 
Awiste WESTERN AVE., CHICAGO 8, net 


PROTECT OSEAL 
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NEW EQUIPMENT (CONT’D) 


McGowan Close Clearance Pumps 


McGowan Pump Division of the Leyman Manu- 
facturing Corp., Cincinnati 2, Ohio, is manufacturing 
a line of close clearance pumps which are widely used 
in the manufacture of synthetic. rubber. Features of 
these pumps include: removable liners; metal-covered 
gaskets and recessed gaskets on the liquid end; heavy 


Aye 
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McGowan Pumps in Operation 


wall thicknesses for corrosion allowance; extremely 
heavy studding on steam and liquid cylinders; heavy 
comgres and suction on either side. Other features are 
discharge on top; deep stuffing boxes, tie bar construc 
tion which keeps heat away trom the liquid cylinder 

400 pounds suction design im cast iron and 600 ass air 
discharge pressure in cast iron; a welded steel valve 
gear, bronze-bushed and with covered oilers; a piston 
type main steam valve with a by-pass arrangement for 
throttling ; two-piece rods on all sides ; and many inter 
changeable parts in different sizes, for easy mainten 
ance. The accompanying illustration shows a number 
the leading 


ot these pumps in operation at one of 
synthetic rubber plants. 





FOR HIGH TENSILE, USE PHILBLACK A 


(FOR FURTHER DETAILS SEE AD ON PACE 4) 
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LITTLEJOHN & -CO., Ine. 


120 WALL STREET 
NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 


CRUDE SYNTHETIC 


RUBBER 


} Synthetic Latex 
Balata — Gutta Percha 
Pontianak — Siaks 


Chicle Gums 























For NON-MARKING 
SOLES 


Compound 
with 
RAYCO 








Numerous users of Rayco Flock have been highly 


successful in controlling marking in sole com- 
pounds. In addition, Rayco Flock can be applied 
so as to enhance roughness and tear resistance. 
Applicable to crude, synthetic and reclaim. 


Request samples and prices 


RAYON PROCESSING CO. ine: 


100 TREMONT ST., CENTRAL FALLS, RHODE ISLAND 


Developers and Producers of 
Cotton Pillers for Plastics 
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BRASS PLATING 


REANITE 


TO BOND RUBBER AND 
SYNTHETIC RUBBER TO METALS 





With Reanite you can forget slow, costly brass 
plating in rubber-to-metal adhesion. Merely substi- 
tute two quick-drying coats of Reanite cement for 
the brass plating operation and proceed as usual. 
Follow your standard practice for curing time, 
pressure and temperature. Reanite bonds will prove 
stronger than the rubber itself! 


Reanite will bond natural rubber or Buna S 
with practically integral adhesion to steel, alumi- 
num, magnesium, copper, in fact almost any metal. 








THE U. S. STONEWARE CO. 
Dept. RA, Box 350 ° Akron 9, Ohio 


Please send me full information, without obliga- 
tion, on the Reanite Process for bonding rubber-to- 
metal. ; 





Name 
Title 
Company 
Address 
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U. S. STONEWARE 


Since 7865 ¢ chhion, Chto 
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VULCANIZED 


VEGETABLE OILS 
—RUBBER SUBSTITUTES— 


Types, grades and blends for every 
purpose, wherever Vulcanized 
Vegetable Oils can be used in pro- 
duction of Rubber Goods—be they 


Synthetic, Natural. or Reclaimed. 


4 LONG ESTABLISHED AND 
PROVEN PRODUCT 


TS 








NEW EQUIPMENT (CONT’D) 


Ferriot “Powennax” Rubber Trimmers 


New compact, streamlined “Powermax” rubber 
trimmers have been introduced by Ferriot Bros., Inc., 
2687 Mogadore Rd., Akron 5, Ohio. The new trimmers, 
for use in trimming all types of mechanical rubber 
goods, are said to be more flexible and t possess a 


wider range of use than their predecessors. A dels 





Powermax Model R 





ith variable speeds oft tro tM) , 650 


is specially equipped with a ide flat 
ind other flat 
spinning 


Aare equipped \ 
rpm Model 
table to handle heels, soles, mats, strips 
work. Model R is equipped with ball bearing 
ittachment and universal adjustment f 

circular-shaped items. The company has also an 
nounced the Ferriot Powermax 100% hydraulic guillo 


trimming 


tine rubber cutters for stock preparation in sizes for 
every application and length of cut, taking either 
straight knife or clicking dies. These cutters are de 
signed for speedy, completely automatic stock cutting 


directly from calender or tuber. 




















SOFTENERS and PLASTICIZERS 
For RUBBER 


From the Pine Tree 





ROSIN OIL 
PINE TAR 
BURGUNDY PITCH 
GALEX a non-oxidizing RESIN 


Send for “Pine Tree Products” Booklet 









NATIONAL ROSIN OIL & SIZE CO 


R._K.O BUILDING RADIO CITY. NEW YORK. NY 


‘ 
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Tobe 
RUBBER PRODUCTS 


—for WEATHERING and FADING with 





ATLAS - OMETERS 


Twin-Are 
WEATHER .- OMETER 
Tests Results Twice As Fast 


bse new Atlas Twin-Arc Weather. 
gy has been developed to 
e time where s i i 
is essential. _~— em 
— Federal Specifications call 
a a definite number of testing 
Ours in the Atlas Single arc 


Weather-Ometer this ti 
° is time 
cut in half in the Atlas fitter 


TANNEY: COSTELLO 





Dealers and Brokers 


All Grades 

















COMPANY os alte 
||} 868 €. TALLMADGE AVE Weather-O 
CABLE ADDRESS “COSTAN” AKRON I AKRON 9, OHIO 1. Sentient ware features: 





2. + Poymer range and control of 
‘ ight and Water Spray Periods. 

- Adjustable and automatic timing 

4. Insulated test chamber. 


S. Operates continuously 24 hours without manual atten- 


6. Carbon cost 28c per day. 


COLITE CONCENTRATE 7. Full automatic—sq 
| —Safe to operate u 
nat 
8. Control Panel contains Volt and ee pay an 
cs - ; 








Meter—Li 
aan oo Water Cycle Switch—Automatic rin 
c — Voltage adjusting switch - “Direct 





cost in half). 


A HIGH QUALITY CONCENTRATED LIQUID MOLD AND The Single Arc Model ; 
MANDREL LUBRICANT— NON-TOXIC, NON-TACKY, ODOR. high speed is not pray Popular machine where 
ired, 







































LESS. 
© Simplifies the removal of cured rubber from the 
molds. FADE-OMETER an 
eo 
The recognized standard mo ight fast 
de for determining ne rotated 


Results in a transparent satin-like finish. 
textile tra 


{ materials. 
ness 0 the Atlas En 


und 
Are—the closest OPP 


iqht. Tempera 

ee oally controlled. Peps papa 

furnished by evaporation, Herr ble page 
ir. 

pe —_ pr pooner holders and ex 

wide va 

posure masks. 


cimens 
2 Violet pen 
to natura sun- 
ne is auto- 


iltered air 
he fi humidity + 


® Does not build up on the molds. 


Extremely concentrated and low in cost. 





A Direct Source for Zinc and other Metallic Stearates. 


j AE AGO 
COMPANY 





ty of s 





@ Originators and sole manufacturers of accel- 
erated testing devices for‘a quarter of a century. 
Fade-Ometer, Weather-Ometer, Launder-Ometer 
are used all over the world as accepted stand- 


ard testing machines. 


Chemical. Manufacti re 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


ATLAS ELECTRIC DEVICES CO. 


97 BICKFORD STREET 


361 West Superior Street, Chicago 10, Illinois 





In Canada: PRESCOTT G CO., REG’D., 774 ST. PAUL ST., W. MONTREAL 
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CAPITOL LINER 
PROCESS 


For Production 
Efficiency and 


Economy include 


CAPITOL PROCESS 


in your Reconversion 
Planning for Rubber 


Repellent Liners 


TEXTILE PROOFERS, INC. 


181-193 Culver Ave., Jersey City 5, N. J. 


’ 


if 









Originators of the Capitol 






Liner Process 
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NEW EQUIPMENT (CONT'D) 


Rex Hardness Gauge 


The Rex Hardness Gauge, an instrument for de- 
termining the hardness of rubber vulcanizates or othe 
materials within the hardness range, has been intro 
duced by the Naugatuck Chemical Division, United 
States Rubber Co., 1230 Sixth Ave., New York 20, 
N. Y. The new gauge comprises a runner, stationary 


=p 








| 





sn 






scale, runner scale, barrel and penetrator. All parts 
are made to resist wear and the instrument has an 
over-all accuracy of plus or minus .0O1. The load 
penetration is fixed and follows a simple curve. To 
calibrate, the penetrator is pressed down slowly, either 
manually or in a fixed mounting, on an avoirdupois 
scale. Although there is little opportunity for foreign 
matter to lodge in the gauge, the runner scale is 
designed so that it may be removed by unscrewing 
the upper or scale end, and the runner and chamber 
in which it operates may then be cleaned. In use, the 
gauge furnishes a reading in less than one second. 
he runner at the top of the gauge is depressed to its 
lowest position. The gauge is held in the fingers at 
the lower corrugations vertically over the specimen 
to be tested. A surface which is smooth and flat should 
be selected. The penetrator is touched to the surface, 
then depressed until the bottom of the barrel is firmly 
seated on the specimen. Then the gauge is imme- 
diately removed and the hardness read from the scale. 
Fifteen second readings, as sometimes required for 
synthetic rubber, can also be obtained with the gauge. 





SPECIALIZING IN 


pe 
USED MACHINERY ..** RUBBER 


AND ALLIED INDUSTRIES 


MILLS, CALENDERS, HYDRAULIC PRESSES, 
TUBERS, VULCANIZERS, MIXERS, ETC. 
AKRON, OHIO 


ERIC BONWITT 
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MARBON ‘‘S”’ anp ‘‘S-1”’ 
Synthetic Resins 


USE WITH SYNTHETIC RUBBERS 
For NON-MARKING SOLES 
HEELS and TOPLIFTS 


TO OBTAIN: 
* EXCELLENT ABRASION 
RESISTANCE 


* SUPERIOR TEAR 
RESISTANCE 


* HARDNESS and STIFFNESS 


For Details and Samples 
Write or Wire 


MARBON CORP., GARY, IND. 














CRUDE RUBBER BALE CUTTER 


Fully Assembled 
* 


Furnished with 
—Electriec Motor 
—Hydraulic Unit 


—Control Valve 
and Piping 


An efficient machine of simple design for 
cutting bales of crude, synthetic and _ re- 
claimed rubber. Cuts without aid of water. 
One man operation. High production. 


SPADONE MACHINE COMPANY 


10 East 43rd St. New York 17. 











SPAN 


GRINDING MILL 


For Producing 





GROUND RUBBER SCRAP 


Use Ground Rubber Scrap for the most eco- 
nomical production of Civilian Rubber Molded 
Goods of all types. 





SPAN GRINDING MILL (Type 
VIII), illustrated above, reduces 
all grades of vuleanized rubber 
scrap to fine powder form ready 
to be mixed with ordinary mold- 
ing compounds. 


Provided with an attached vibrating 
screen, it is a compact, self-contained 
unit producing a uniform material 


automatically and at low cost. Ca- 
pacity 200 to 400 Ibs. per hour. 
Power required, 25 H. P. 


Type X (not illustrated), for larger 
production. 


Send for Full Information. 


M. PANCORBO 


155 JOHN ST. NEW YORK 7,N. Y. 
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TRADE MARK 


AIR CONTROL VALVES 





KNOB OPERATED VALVE SHOWN 


Valvair valves are new in design and principle, standard valves 
have been operated more than two million times without leak 
with air pressure exceeding 100 Ibs. They are designed for 
indefinite life and exceptionally hard service 


They are compact—they do not have metal seals—the body 
is made of cast bronze and steel parts are made of stainless 
steel—they will not corrode 


They are made in five sizes—'4, 38, '2, 34 and 1 inch—and 
in two-way, three-way and four-way types. They can be 
furnished in eight or more different designs—knob, lever 
foot. cam, clevis, single diaphragm, double diaphragm or 
solenoid operated 


They will control air efficiently up to 200 Ibs. pressure with 
a very light movement. The area through the valves is equiva 
lent to pipe size with minimum pressure drop. Write for 
literature 


THE SINCLAIR-COLLINS VALVE COMPANY 


454 Morgan Avenue 
Akron 11, Ohio 
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BOOKS 





High Polymers. Edited by Sumner B. Twiss. Publishe 
Rew ld Publishing Corp., 330 West 42nd St., New 
\ rk, N \ 6 x Yin 196 pp S40) 
The first phase in the development of ] polymer | 
at Detroit's Wayne Universit as 1 presentation 
1 Symposium on High Polymers in the Spri of 1944. TI 
s sium led a number of lectures ar because ot 
de scope of these lectures and t] - rsal interest vw 
ec \ roused t Vas felt that the s] uld he present 
‘ " ence through publicatior This volume, the first 
a series issued inder the heading ot ‘Advar ne Fronts 
é strv,’ ntains the lectures in their entire 
¢ ( re ire presented in the book, as follows: (1 
ular Structure and Mechanical Behav High P 
) Het in F. Mark: (2) The Relation Between Stru 
} / Properties of High |] Samuel S 
Kistler 3) So lpplicattons of Catalyst fydrocar 
R hoy f Importance m the Synt igh Polymer 
Ldgar ( Pitzer: (4) Sonn Is} f f echanisn 
ynerication, by Charles ( | 5 Polymer 
fud f Reactions fey Rk Frank R 
Mla (6) MV ular Stce Distr M wh f er i 
Ite . 2 } aver: (7) kffect C hat tj n P] 
) ( ulose Derwat 1 Ort: (&) A 
Solid State of Cham |! } by Wilham © 
Bake (9 / nical Properti yolut 
1 | 1 1) Ket { { p 
rs, bv Milton Harris 
lhe book 1s adequately indexed tf: 1 niet \s 
vided €a ( eacl hapte n es G i 
t t ( I 
© 
Rubber in Engineering. Publish: Mi 
st Suppl Berkeley ( irt, ( ntwort St dor 
W. 1, England 0% x ¥ 1" Z08 pi is Index 
( i arried ( i i! 
| ‘ e ine 1 
‘ 1 . \ S Sut SClet 
i British M 
\ ’ is bool is et is 
‘ R ( estiga yg 
{ I ink Jes Ss i 
ca ts may rpos s 1 S neer 
a venera survey oO intort ti iva Y n 1! 
tal pri perties oOo! rubber and a considerable portion of 
s de ; he theoretical aspects « or tr I 
ivided into four sections: (1) The Rubber-Like State (2 
(,enera Properties of Rubber ~ (3) Rubl el lechne logy = % | 
? ples of the Design of Rubber Engineering ( omponents 
\ppendices furnish data on dependence of deformation an 


echanical losses upon time and temperature, the rincipa 
i , | 


sical properties of rubber and their coefficients of chang 
ripsometer, and the compression stress-strain rela 
tion. Author and subject indexes are include 

o 
How to Handle Collective Bargaining Negotiations. Na 
Institute, 
$5.00 


tional Foremen’s River, Conn. 9 x 


11% in 40) pp 


This is a specially prepared report on the subject of negotia 


Deep 


tion, based on an exhaustive survey conducted by the Na 
tional Foreman’s Institute at the insistence of one of its clients 
The material was checked by a panel of labor relations experts 
and the final draft by the staff of the Executive's Labor Let 
ter. Clearly, and in no sugar-coated terms, it points out the 
errors and fallacies which have tripped management in_ the 
past and offers suggestions on how to avoid costly mistakes in 


the future. The report is divided into 17 sections. 
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Dc 
SHARP EDGE CUTTING DIES 


Also TOOLS, DIES, JIGS, FIXTURES, 
MOLDS and MACHINE PARTS 








— tf] Years in St. Louis— 
For Excellent Workmanship 
TRY 


[INDEPENDENT DIE & SUPPLY CO. 
LaSalle & Ohio Sts., St. Louis 4, Mo. 














| 





Material Processing 
Machinery of every type. Designed to your requirements by experi- 
enced engineers whose reputation is founded upon doing things 
right. Inquiries invited! 


Crushers, Grinders, Sifters, Attrition Mills .. . 


Sole Repr 
elle yd! 
CER-ROBINSON £0. 
c. 


NEW YORK 7, oy y. 


| ROBINSON MFG. CO. 


| WORKS: MUNCY, PA. 


' 
a — 
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LOWER YOUR COSTS AND DRY 
AT UNIFORM TEMPERATURES 


Greatly increased production schedules demand 
this modern mechanical method for drying fabrics 
after rubberizing. It not only cuts man hours to a 
fraction of that required for the old hand method 
but permits regulating drying temperatures to 


any desired degree. Results: A more uniform 


product, more of it in less time at lower costs. 
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te For upwards of 15 years, the 
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Schuster Magnetic Calender Gauge 
has unerringly set rubber calender 
rolls to a predetermined thickness 
and correctly maintained that thick- 
ness. It has saved the time of hand- 
miking, eliminated human error, 
saved the stock sampled for calen- 
der tests, and assured uniform 
thickness in the finished product. 


All this, at the right time — before 
damage is done. And continuously— 
the only way worth while. 


The instrument is simple in design 
. » » rugged in construction ... 
practically without wearing parts 
. + . adjustable to any thickness. 
Originally used for rubber, it has 
taken over just as deftly for syn- 
thetic rubber, plastics, cellulose, 
and other media. No matter what 
the article, your coating must be 
thick enough, but not even 1/1000” 
too thick, or the war effort suffers ir- 
reparable loss. No matter what the 
material, you’ve got to s-t-r-e-t-c-h 
it as far as possible—and “pos- 
sible” daily proves to have a new, 
elastic meaning. 


WHOMNONMMNOY 






Better investigate the Schuster 
Magnetic Calender Gauge at once, 
with or without automatic control. 
Every installation has to be engi- 
neered to the job .. . Please give 
us time to do it right. 


HE MAGNETIC GAUGE COMPANY 
EAST pe eal ITT expat OHIO 


ae F020) Veunes 38. lemon Br 


Tyer ort 





REVIEWS (CONT’D) 


The Technology of Plastics and Resins. By J. Philip 
Mason and Joseph F. Manning. Published by D. Van 
Nostrand Co., Inc., 250 Fourth Ave., New York 3, N. Y. 
6x9 in. 494 pp. $6.50. 


Based upon a college course in the chemistry of plastics and 


resins offered at Boston University by one of the authors, this 
book is not only suitable for students who have had introduc 
tory courses in general chemistry and organic chemistry, but 
serves as an adequate introduction to both the chemistry and 
the practical use of plastics and resins. It may be used as a 
eneral sti and a reference text 

lhe book is divided into three sections, containing 25 ap 
ters The first section (6 chapters) is the theoretical and 


general part, in which terms are explained, types and mechan 


isms and polymerization discussed, and the relationship be 


ween various physical properties and the structure plas 
cs and resins presented Methods of preparation and_ the 
properties and uses of the more important materials are dis 
cussed in the second section (13 chapters ) The third section 
(6 chapters) contains a discussion of fabricat hniques, 
€.2 compounding and mold designs, together with molding, 
casting, laminating and coating procedures 

The whole gamut of plastics materials is covert 

wok, including many rubber-like materials and pes 
ot terials as polyethylene and the silicones. ( é ISIVE 
data on Buna S, Buna N-type rubbers, Butyl, Thiokol, ne 
rene al | otl er so called syntl et rubbe rs si luce 1 ( 
book is definitely a valuable contribution to the t 1 il litera 
re on plas and resins 


Textile Fibers: An Engineering Approach to their Proper- 


ties and Utilization. By Harold DeWitt Smi Pub 

lished by the American Society for Testing Materials, 260 

So. Broad St., Philadelphia 2, Penna. 6 x 9 in. 64 pp 

$1.00 

This is the Edgar Marburg Lecture for 1944 \s indicated 
by the author in his “conclusion” it performs a double task 
(1) It provides the textile initiate with some information 
about textile fibers as engineering materials; (2) It develops 


a framework for a systematic engineering approach to an un 
derstanding of textile fibers as structural materials. The au 


thor propounds the philosophy that fibers can be designed 


meet specific textile wants rather than that textile wants mus 
be designed to utilize immutable fiber “personalities.” A series 
ot photomicrographs of common textile fibers s included 


an appendix 


FOR EASY PROCESSING, USE PHILBLACK A 


(FOR FURTHER DETAILS SEE AD ON PACE 4 
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EMULSIONS 


FOR 
Latex Compounding 


Custom Made 


To Meet Your Requirements 


ALSO 


CURING DISPERSIONS 
LATEX TACKIFIERS 
FILLER DISPERSIONS 

ZINC OXIDE DISPERSIONS 


ADHESIVE #% = PRODUCTS 


AFFILIATE 


©; Fd 
NEW YORK RUBBER CEMENT CO., INC =f ME 
. . Ray r 


1660 BOONE AVENUE 
ESTABLISHED 189 BRON 60 NEW YORK 














22” & 22” x 60” Extra Heavy Duty 


Extra Heavy Duty Individual Motor Driven Mill. with 15’ diam- 
eter journals having 150 H.P. type ‘“'R.N."’ enclosed herringbone 
gear drive. Machine is equipped with solid bronze lined bearings 
having oil closure seals on side of the boxes facing the rolls to 
prevent oil contamination of the stock. Steel 
cut connecting gears and Johnson Rotary Joints. 
Manzel mechanical lubricator and new style 
guides bored to fit the rolls. This is just one 
of the many Thropp precision built mills for 
rubber and plastics. 


WM. R. THROPP & SONS CO. 
Trenton, N. J. 





A. the nation’s oldest and largest 
suppliers of coconut oil in tank car and drum 
lots we are happy to announce to the trade our 
entrance into the coconut oil fatty acid field. 


To our friends able to obtain government approval 


we can furnish limited quantities of the following: 











LAURIC ACID 
MYRISTIC ACID 
CAPRYLIC ACID 

CAPRIC ACID 
all 90 per cent or better in purity 


ra 


EL DORADO OIL WORKS 


311 CALIFORNIA STREET «+ SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
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REVIEWS (CONT’D) 














BOOKLETS, CATALOGS, Etc. 


Casey 











OXIDES AND CARBONATES The Neoprene Latices. Rubber Chemicals Division, E. | 
LIGHT AND HEAVY « du Pont de Ne irs & Co., Inc., Wilmington 98, De 
TECHNICAL & 1 ( Q ' 1? pI 


THE PHILIP CAREY MFG. COMPANY ai tie tour’ neoprene’ latices. currently being mae, ¢, 















































Wim. §. GRAY & C0. sew sore crs se for general dipping, frott : 
Mm. . . NEW YORK CITY ‘ I nel | ng, trot 5 
1 s ot hs 
* 
sti. Melamine. American Cyanamid ¢ 30 Rockefeller Plaza 
\ 0, N. \ 1] 4 
MAGNETIC = = 
cle cr ( i i 
CLUTCHES-BRAKES Stearns Improved Ait - sai os Hats maine 4 stil wee , ; 
Coole Maonetic Pulley i i ( > i¢ ape Ca ( cnemlcal, 
PULLEYS . int, and i ed industries SOM € tr the more mportant 
DRUMS-ROLLS Processing scrap rubber requires Stearns sn sting , bed are: the use of melamine in plastic 
SEPARATORS Magnetic pulleys or other types of mag- gh arc resistance; in wet-strength paper; in the shrink 
MAGNETS - All Kinds metic separators. For economical, auto- wwe conti fw n making improved leather. especial 
matic, efficient protection against costly eather whi ire white all the way throu 1 ater 1 
Stearns magneti shutdowns due to tramp iron damage, pellents for fabrics; in improved enamels suited to mass 
clutches and Stearns Magnetic equipment will pay for productior utomobiles and household appliances; and in 
offer ; as : the production of the cl sal « alent of distilles ¥ 
he A, FPS men itself many times over—a definitely profit- tates CORICes CQSIvalen 1 water 
operation with able investment. 7 
near or remot WRITE FOR BULLETIN 302 Ross Industrial Dryers. J]. ©. Ross Engineerit Cor] 
control Bulletin 5) Ma . ‘ oer Wark 17 . r me 
225 STEARNS MAGNETIC MFG. CO. 
640 S. 28th St Milwaukee 4, Wis.=== —— ; stratie a” 
COLORS for RUBBER nciples es of industria 
Red Iron Oxides pee COR, LEER Me ee 
Green Chromitim Oxides 
Green Chromium Hydroxides ° 
° Phenolic Resins Glues for Plywood. 


Reinforcing Fillers 
and Inerts ati. alliage sale ae 


C. K. WILLIAMS & CO. | sisi oso 


EASTON, PA. setting glue, which requires mer 




















SERVICE CO. gy RUBBER 
DENUDING 


WITHOUT 
as a@ iit 
THE PHYSICAL 
PROPERTIES 
OF 
METAL INSERTS 


_* ATTRACTIVE 


” ¢ NON-DETERIORATING 


RARE METAL 
PRODUCTS CQ. 





SUBMIT TRIAL “SAMPLES 
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...f0r compounding with 
NATURAL and 
SYNTHETIC RUBBER 


SOUTHEASTERN CLAY COMPANY 
AIKEN, SOUTH CAROLINA 


Herron Bros. G Meyer, Akron - - - - - New York 
Charles M. Baldwin - - - - - - - - - Chicago 
SALES AGENTS: St. Lawrence Chemical Co., Ltd. - Toronto and Montreal 
Ernest Jacoby & Co., Boston - C. P. Hall Co., Los Angeles 
Standard Chemical Company - - - - - - - Akron 


SW POF VBO YOYESE YOO YOY 


& 9 SAME OBJECTIVE 
@ a)/ 
&. @, 


a & .. different results 


























tt 
© \Jrinding methods of years gone by, especially the one used by 
S cave men, were crude. But, they served the purpose at that time. 
" Today, grinding done by Whittaker, has become an exact 
wX science. It is more than merely pulverizing raw materials for 
S rubber to a specified maximum micron size. As an instance, it 
CA» involves a comprehensive study of the crystalline structure of 
of various grades of the same mineral. This results in a better 
a understanding of the characteristic properties and how they P re 
\ will be affected by grinding. i 
ASS) As a benefit of this research at Whittaker, you get the proper 
. grade of rubber ingredients, ground to the proper maximum 
ee micron size, which will aid in bettering the over-all quality of 
your rubber products. 
Ss Tale * Stearates * Heavy Magnesium Oxide * Pumice Stone * Whiting 
SS) Extra Light Calcined Magnesium °* Sericite * Magnesium Carbonate 
( Pyrophyllite 








hittaker, Cier & BBanie/s, inc. @ 


260 West B'way, New York 13, N.Y. * Plant: South Kearmey, New Jersey 











a 
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New and Better 
GAMMETER’S 
ALL STEEL ALL WELDED 
CALENDER STOCK SHELL 





ees. 6. - 


10° . 12” diameters, any length. 


Besides our well known Standard and Heavy Duty Construc- 
tions, we can supply light weight drums made up to suit 
your needs. 


THE W. F. GAMMETER COMPANY 


CADIZ. OHIO 








Let us estimate on your 


CUTTING DIES 


@ Years of experience making dies of all kinds 
for rubber manufacturers enable us to offer you 
correctly designed dies of tempered steel which 
retain their cutting edges....Send blue print 


for quotation. 








AVON, MASS. 





CONTINENTAL-MEXICAN RUBBER CO. inc. | 


745 Fifth Ave., New York City 


Producer in Mexico of 


GUAYULE RUBBER 


Washed — AMPAR BRAND — Dried 





Formerly Distributed By 
CONTINENTAL RUBBER COMPANY OF NEW YORK 
An Affiliated Company 























AIR BAG BUFFING MACHINERY 


STOCK SHELLS HOSE POLES 
MANDRELS 


NATIONAL SHERARDIZING & MACHINE CO. 
868 Windsor St. Hartford, Conn. 
Akron San Francisco New York 


‘ delive? 


56RA, DETROIT 27 


Representatives: 


Send far J) a ix pi 


PROTECTIVE COATINGS, INC., 











OLDEZ 


The Mold Treatment for Plastics and Rubber 


tat. Ener. fam 


Majority of — Firms now use MOLDEZE 


BOX 
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REVIEWS (CONT’D) 


Bearing Application. (Booklet BA). New Department Divi 
sion, General Motors Corp., Bristol, Conn. 8% x II in. 
24 pp 
[his booklet is one of a series of treatises for designers 


with the fundamentals of ball bearing design and 


With 78 and charts 


dealing 


application drawings and a clear and 


orderly description, the booklet covers the most important 
fundamentals of bearing mounting applicable to all types, 
preloading methods, their effects on housing fits, the effect 


of press fits on preloading, the effect of preloading on 


bearing life, bearing creep, the use of duplex, shield and 
sealed bearings, etc. 
oe 
3-M Adhesives in Industry. Minnesota Mining & Manu 
facturing Co., 411 Piquette Ave., Detroit 2, Mu 8 
x ll in. 12 pp 
Designed as an aid to users ot adhe Sives, sealers atil 
insulating compounds, impregnators and sour eaden 
ers, this booklet illustrates and describes adhesive pera 
tions in any different industries, outlines method rf 
ipplicati ind lists” physical = properti il li 
Val 1 formulae and shows the viscosity, bonding range, 
olor, weight, characteristics and uses, and government 
pecifications An adhesive project sheet for the analysis 
I il ad Csive Dr blem ! pro’ ided wit é acl ) kl t 


Statex No. 93 Blends with Micronex. letit 
Binnev & Smith Co. 41 East 42nd St New York 17 
N. \ 8 x ll in. 3 pp. 


This bulletin presents a new approac! to the iborat 


testing of GR-S tire compounds, including tensile tests 
nducted at 
Advantages of 


vutlined in the 


temperatures determined from heat build-up 


Statex 93-Micronex 


pounds art bulletin, wit! 


given of compounds containing Micronex alone, Statex 93 
alone, and combinations of both blacks 

° 
After Him You're First. Tyer Rubber C And Mass 


9 x 12 in. 18 pp. 


ncidental 
military 


illustrations, witl 
appre 
manufactured by the 


This brochure consists of 


descriptive material, showing yximately 50 


rubber products company and the 


which they are made. Pontoons, “ear war 
sockets, fairings, surgical tubes, 
overshoes, bags and blankets are 


Included in the 


processes by 


dens,” ear-phone propeller 


raincoats and among 


the items which are depicted rchure Is a 


brief history of the company. 























DP) 
FOR HIGH RESILIENCE, USE PHILBLACK A 


(FOR FURTHER DETAILS SEE AD ON PACE 4) 
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This announcement appears as a matter of record only and is under no circumstances to be construed as an offering of these securities for 
ile, or as an offer to buy, or as a solicitation of an offer to buy, anv of such securities. The offering is made only by the Prospectus. 


1,700,000 Shares 





Kaiser-Frazer Corporation 


Common Stock 


Par Value $1 Per Share 
These Securities are being Offered as a Speculation 


Price $10 per Share 


only such of the undersigned as may 


oO; ine Prospectus 


lly offer thes 


Copies may be obtained from 
1 uth the securities laws of the respective States. 


eg e Securities in compliance 


Otis & Co. 


Incorporated) 


First California Company 


Allen & Company 




















PROCESSING MACHINERY 











Sales Representatives 


OHIO 
DUGAN & CAMPBELL 
907 Akron Savings & loan Bidg. 
AKRON, OHIO. 


EASTERN 


H. E. STONE SUPPLY CO. 
OAKLYN, N. J. 


MIDWEST 
HERRON & MEYER OF CHICAGO 
38 South Dearborn Street 
CHICAGO 33, ILL. 


PRESSES ¢ TUBERS 
STRAINERS 
CRACKERS 
REFINERS 


MILLS . 
EXTRUDERS + 
WASHERS 7 
CALENDERS * 
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Three outstanding features are found 
in EEMCO Rubber and Plastics Processing 
Machinery. First, Correct Design; second, 
Sturdy Dependability; third, Built for 
Heavy Duty and Long Life with minimum 
repairs. Mills, Crackers, Refiners and 
Washers are furnished as single units, or 
for operation “in line’’ of two or more. 


EEMCO Presses are made from 12’'x12” 
for Laboratory use up to sizes to meet all 
requirements. The New EEMCO Labora- 
tory Mill (illustrated) is a fully enclosed, 
self-contained unit with variable speed 
drive. Streamlined, it is ideal for Labora- 
tory and Small Production. Bulletins sent on 
request. Write today for quotations & delivery. 





953 EAST 12th ST., ERIE, PENNA. 


FG. 
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Plantations— 

Ribbed Smoked Sheets, 1X 2% 40 Tire Fabrics 
Thick Pale Latex Crepe, 1X 2% 4 nee 5 : , ' ; : ’ ba 
r} 221 40 [he situation in the tire fabric field re- 
og oes Crepe, », 1% 38% mains unchanged, with practically no de- 
Vit re n Crepe : 727 . - = . 
Phick Remilled Blankets 2 ? +t44 1 for such fabrics. Consequently, prices 
Rolled Brown or Flat Bar! g 35% ire nominal and in many quarters are not 








Smoked Blankets, $1 % 385 even being quoted. The prices shown be- 
ro nd 1 2SS : ) : - . 2 
Cla Brand _1XRS to +2 yw are those which were in force on or 
Sole Crepe Trimmir : 19% ; - n49 
Sale Crone 22% 4 about January 15, 1942 
¥ ild— : . 
. . 1c t th Mill) 
iat Wile Medlin 29 (Prices Net at the Mill 
tut Fines, Cru ; : : <I V% Peeler, carded, 23/5/3 It 43%@ 44 
Cut Fine Washed & D 22% 40 Peeler -arded 23 /4/2 , 44 @ 4% 
speriver ‘ a W At 125 264 Peeler, carded. 15/3/3........ Ib, .41%@ .42 
Dried ‘wees « Peeler, carded, 15/4/2. tb. i41%@ .42 
. ~~ = , Peeler, carded, 13/3/3 t 401%4@ .4 
Caucho Ba Crude 11% 24% 
Caucho Ball, Washed & Dried VY 37 
Guayule CHAFERS 
Carload Lot 17% 7 ; ‘ 
Less than ( , 2 211 Carded, American, 17”......lb 43%4@ .44 
. Carded, American, 1”.. eae 39%@ .48 
Balata 
Surina Sheet . 4 4 42% 
Manaos Bl k 38% 38% 
Colombian Block 38% 383 
8% , 
Peruvian Prime 38%, 3834 Sheetings 
Chicken Wire 23% 231 
48x40 36 in. hee ébecée — @ 8.272 
Latex— 40x40 36 in Ran: nasctet l @ 7.398 
Normal, Tank Car Lots sen 26 43% 40x36 36 in. 6.5¢ I @ ( 
Creamed, Tank Car Lots i 26% 44% 48x48 40 in. 2.50 — @17.2 
Centrifuged, Tank Car ts 7M% 4S% 48x48 40 in 2.85 @ 15.087 
Heat-Concentrated, Carload 56x60 40 in 7 eee ' 712.438 
Drums ..... 04 6éededees 29% 47 48x44 { n 3.75 : Ib @11.733 
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Ducks 


Enameling (single filling 
Belting and Hose.. 
Single filling, A grade 
Double filling. A grade 
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Rubber — Crude, Reclaimed 
and Scrap — Cotton — Ducks 
- Tire Fabrics — Sheetings 
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STANMOCO wuicanizING PRESSES 


For mechanical rubber and 
plastic articles. Combination 
oil hydraulic and toggles with 
platen pressure of 200 tons. 
Platens 34” x 34” with day- 
light opening 1414”. May be 
adjusted for slight variation 
of mold thickness. Simple 
construction and easy to lub- 
ricate and maintain. Easily 
controlled. Of fabricated steel 


with Meehanite cylinder. 


Write for complete details. 


Ge CLOSED OPEN=> 

















EMICALS 


FOR THE 


RUBBER 
INDUSTRY 


CRYSTEX insoluble SULPHUR 


Commercial Rubbermakers’ Sulphur, Tire Brand, 9914 % Pure 
Refined cece os8ar tel Sulphur, Tube Brand, 100% Pure 





Carbon Tetrachloride, Carbon Bisulphide 
Caustic Soda, Sulphur Chloride 
Aluminum Sulphate *Copperas Silicon Tetrachloride *Superphosph ate 
Borax Cream of Tartar odium Hydrosulphicde Tartar ~ 
Boric Acid Chlorine tr'n-er, Textile Tartaric Aci 
Citric Acid Muriatic Acid Sulphur Titanium Tetrachloride Stauffer 
Nitric Acid Sulphuric Acid = 


nm CHEMICALS 
(*Sold on West Coast Only) since ye 8s 


STAUFFER CHEMICAL CO. 


420 LEXINGTON AVE., NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 555 SO. FLOWER ST., LOS ANGELES 13, CAL. 
221 NO. LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO 1, ILL. 124 OHIO BUILDING, AKRON 8, OHIO 
624 CALIFORNIA ST., SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. NORTH PORTLAND, OREGON 
HOUSTON 2, TEXAS ORLANDO, FLORIDA 
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cHEMICAL MARKETS wee ceesce 














ACCELERATORS Zinc Oxide—French Process: ® Alkalies 
Organic Florence White Seal—7 bbil.lb. .09% @ .09% Caustic Soda, 76%..... ewt. 2.70 @ 5.7% 
A-1 (Thiocarbanilid) ........ Ib. 28 @ «33 Green seal—8 ........ Ib. .09 @ .09% Soda Ash, 58%........ ewt. 1.15 @ 2.98 
BebO: cocccvdawbsccesec — * 36 @ 42 ee SOD .ccccccset bh 084% @ .08% Oils 
BGO coccccessver l 2 @ .58 Yellows » aremree, BRES® scccccccce Ib. 10 @ .12 
\ } 1 6 Cages. .cccevce's ee 55 @ .60 0 OS gal. 17 @ .18 
4-77 ik 42 @ «55 COOENED, -cdewekhscc wes onenine Ib. — @ «50 DEE cnwcsenccacers ib. .046 @ .046 
A-100 _ ..lb 42 @ «435 REED 6.00.00 e00080eseeew~s lb. 071 @ — Petrolatum, amber ...... Ib. .034% @ — 
Aldehyde ammonia, ‘ erystals ib o @ .70 Pigmentaroil ,tank cars. .gal. .20%@e-— 
Altax : lb 39 @ .4l BLACKS DE Seccccevauac gal. 264282 .377K% 
Beutene ; Lande ib a In bags, carload lots) Pane, Ge ® .cccscvses gal. 5 @e— 
B-J-F : ; Ib 34 @ ~=((W9 Arrow Compact ...-seseeseees 0355@ - Rosin Oil, cempd........ ga. 40 @ — 
Butasan tn a by — @ 1.10 Rr ree . 0355@ — PEE gdecceadceesves ib. 134@ .14 
Butyl Zimate . - @ 1.10 COPOROE. peccseecscoccesee i .0355@ — BEE sccccccesscccess Ib. .10 = 
Captax pe: b 144 @ .36 CIS RNGR. 6c. os de cesvess .0355@ — TAR cepeccecvece Ib. o7Kxe — 
Crylene . ib 40 @ .47 OS OIE .0355@ - wee Pee O88 ..cccecs Ib. —_ @-— 
Di-Ortho lolyguanidine tb 44 @ 46 Disperso .... ischentanees .0355@ — Witco Softener No. 20..gal 20e-— 
Diphenylgwanidine - 3 @ .4! Dixiedensed Ry ere re .0355@ Woburn No, 8, e.l....... Ib. 06 @— 
El-Sixty .... a in lih lb 36 @ .43 SE OE ccuveccdoesévece .03355@ — Resins and Pitches 
Ethasan . Fe , T @ 1.10 PEED eCcdatsscsecetoveresovess .0355@ — Pitch, Burgundy ........Ib. 08 @ — 
Ethyl Tuads = lb — @ 1.25 Furnex Ceeereccces cee 0344@ .06 sade. ceeaesena ton 19.00 @22.00 
Ethyl Zimate . ; re - @ 1.10 Furnex Beads .......++e+0e0+: .03%@ .06 hardwood ............ ton 16.00 @22.50 
Rthylidine aniline ....... Ib 42 @ A3 Or Se 034%@ .06 pine, 200 Ib. gr. wt...bbi. — @ 4.50 
Pormaldehyde aniline ......... 3 @ — Kosmobile atehheseeveeheveede .0355@ - Pigmentar, tank cars... .gal. .2%e — 
Geantal ........;. on ee ib. 39 @ 48 Kosmobile 66 ........ mikdekiacs 0355@ — Oe GED. cocewssscces gal. .26%2.@ = «.27 
EP een G5 344 @ 9 PAGGUROR-EPENND BO ccc cscccsess Ib. 0344@ .06 Retort P’ne Tar, drums. .gal. .264%@ .27 
Hexamethylenctetramine ae 3 @-=-— Micronex (Amarillo) . -- 03355@ — Solvents 
Lead Oleate, No. 999........hb 13 @ - Micronex Leads (Amarillo) oan .0355@ — | Acetone, pure® ......... Ib. o7e— 
Witco .. ou a a is @-— NN scaler ate ite indi wis ath 03% @ .06 Benzene, 90%, tank car.gal. 4e-— 
Ledate we as lb — @ 1.20 PeSS _ccccccvcccsesecccecececes 04 @ .06% Beta-Trichlorethane -»- gal — @ mw 
Methasan . ‘ lb — @ 1.20 Philblack A oseces - lb. «Ud a PE ence 066 646% cau Ib. 98 @ 1.25 
Methyl Tuads iu aN @ 1.25 Shell Carbon (Del. ‘Midwest) re .0240e@ — Carbon, bisulfide ........ bb. 0s @ .0av% 
Methy! Zimate ie Rs @ 1.20 DEE. SScidedacericcesceseces 035 @ — Carbon tetrachloride. ...gal. 73 @ 1.27 
Monex ... : Ib @ 1.25 Supreme ES a pen .0355@ - Dichlorethylene ..... — —- @e-— 
Pentex ib 74 @ .84 DL duvcavene decducss enna .0225@ .05 Dipentene, cml., drums. .gal 48 @ «50 
Phenex 49 (@ .54 Wyex ees see 6466660060868 .0355@ — Et ylene dichloride ee .07% @ 08K 
Pip-Pip ; ; Re — @ 1.63 TE cteuhadacegi ea b. 07%@ .12 
oe SA. ; 42 @ .43 COMPOUNDING BaTeee 4 Reogen (drums) ........ lb, .11%@ .15 
R-2 Crystals ; Sa ib @ 1.55 Aluminum Flake ........... ton @ 24.50 Dn otabkoeess 6ekee gal. .09%e — 
NT ae ae ae ee reer ee ton — @16.50 Trichlorethylene ........ b .08 @ .09% 
Safex onawet lb. 1.15 @ 1.25 eg nn DTT ee ton — @13.50 lurpentine, steam dist., 
Sentocure aD oe ee Ib 60 @ .67 Asbestine oc eee eeneneesess = 16.50 @20.00 a ee gal. 80 @ .83 
IS naling 2 @ 1.60 ALOMITE .cccccccccccccccces — @27.50 Waxes 
SPDX-G = 53 @ .58 Barium carbonate (98-100%). pone 47.00 @49.00 DE widuetd eee a 22%@ .23% 
Super-Sullur No. 2 a 13 15 Barytes .ccccccccccccvecees ton 25.35 @36.00 Beeswax, white® .......Ib. s:$ @-— 
Thiocarbanilid, drums : Ib 28 8 33 Rentonite er eceeesscesscces ton 11.00 @16.00 Carnauba, yellow* .. ---lb, 834 — 
Thiofide : : b 39 @ «46 Blanc fixe, dry .......-.....tom 60.00 @6/. Ceresin, white, dom...... Ib. 1354%@ «15 
Thiotax ae ib 34 @ 441 COlCOME . cccccccccsccccccccs ton 37.50 @43.00 Montan, dom. ...... oo pee a @ .35 
Thiurad wy Ib - @ 1.25 Catalpo (fact) ......seeeeees bb. = = Paraffin * 
Tolemene ....scess tb 54 @ 164 Clay, Aerfloted, Suprex..... ton 11.00 @23.50 Yellow crude scale, 
base : : ib. 1.03 @ 1.18 Aerfloted Paragon ...-ton 10.00 @22.50 T26/126 .ccccccccecs Ib. o241%e — 
Friphenylguanidine a : ib 45 @ etal Champion ....-ccccess ton - @ 11.00 Refined, 120/122 .. mm .05%@ ~_ 
Uhto | 99 @ 1.04 CHOWR coccesccccccscces ton — @11.00 
Ureka ANS EI Ib 30 @ «(CS Dixie ....esseeveesenes ton 11.00 @23.50 ANTI-OXIDANTS 
Blend B . rs 50 @ «5S? Kaolloid ....-+-+++++0++ ton — @ 9.00 NS FECES lb. 1.95 @ 2.09 
Blend C Ib 48 @ «OSS Langford .....+s+se+0+: ton — @ 8.50 DM chy aebestaksseseus lb. .52 @ .S4 
ET deh cde d. chbecedbed lb, 42 @ «43 Magnolia ......++seee+s ton — @10.00 ie sks rn erie wd Ib 61 @ .63 
Vulcanol lb 8s @ - MEGINGMCE wc ccccesccecs ton 10.00 @22.50 SS SS eee Ib 40 @ .42 
Inorganic Par wccccceccercesecess ton — @11.00 a Ib 43 @ .45 
Litharge, domestic ..........lb. 07 @ .07% — _ WiRCO wn eeeeeeceeeee ton 10.00 @ — =) Sepeesee eo Ib 40 @ .42 
Magnesia, calcined, heavy... .tb “oee-—_— MMOS ING. 1 cocccccceseces ton 26.00 @52.00 ET. « « «e bibs «see eel Ib. 1.23 @ 1.33 
Balvan .ccccccccccccccscccs ton 100.00@126.0 Se a Yb 69 @ .74 
COLORS Keystone white. ...........+ ton @ 14.00 | ES a es Ib 54 06@ «(CLS 
Blues * Magnesium carbonate ....... oF eee §  @  ooheeetggpepnety lb. .40 @ .49 
Prussion Ib % iad BEIMOTBIHE ccc cccccccccqcoes ton — @30.00 > “eas . lb 40 @ .47 
Ultramarine ae te .17 $ 27 Pyrax A .. »-ton — @8& 10 Neozone A, C, D, E.........Ib 40 @ .63 
Browns * Rottenstone (powd. Dom.)...ton 25.50 @37.50 SS) eee nh wn 8 
Mapico .. rn ib, .1135S@ Rubberol_.........-. sseeecces Ib. — @ .17% | Retardex ............ teceeelb. .44%@ .47% 
Umber, Turkey a “xe — Silene EF (calcium silicate)..Ib. .055 @ 06 Santoflex B ...... ne .. Ib 40 @ .47 
Geeens® Silical ...0+s-ee0. ..ton 65.00 @85.00 DT, sccvectsens ..lb .54 @ .61 
Chrome ae Snowflake white......... ..ton — @16.00 Dy. On cpveusabecev nes Ib. 1.15 @ 1.40 
. ' . Talc, domestic os ton 14.50 a — Dia.” aeessacecess ye 32 @ 34 
ee AO oe -» © Whiting, commercial ........ton 16.00 @26.00 ED ccikccenuperesescsds. “au aan 
Antimony W Wit * sees tor = y 6.5 Stabilite Alba ecccece eo Ib. -69 @ 1 
rimsot 7 : ) _ fitearb R tee ton @ 100.00 WE sevece owe ddeeetdeces tb. 43 @ 5 
re. ay " - ' - oe iin WROD EPlS cwccsnensece ton — @40.00 
Domestic (Maroon) ib 11 ie Wood Flour (100 mesh).....ton 30.00 @32.00 EXTENDERS 
Mapico beeeus cco 096 —_— SE DED ce ces.séctenees lb 10 12 
et antin, poe eo g Pee ny - tty ™ 
0 ubber.. 25.( 7.0 
ont Er-Red .. ‘ Ib one — Bieck Diemead 5+ paenacimy me ton 23.00 @ — LUBRICANTS—MOLD & RUBBER SURFACB 
Cryptone No. 19.. Ib 0S60@ .0985 Dielex viweet es Ib — @ .06 Aresklene pehheeeeennes oes Ib. 35 @ .3 
Cryptone CB No. 21 ib 0560 0585 Hard Hydrocarbon sbeceenes ton 25.00 @27.00 Cocoa Soapstock ............ Ib. 06 @ .o 
Cryptone ZS-800 ib 0825 0850 DET snasvtetobaneeneeci bb. — @ .05% CME scgetedveceoscseesees gal. 90 @ 1.15 
Lithopone PE. wdvenecedeteeses . b. 06 @ .0 
Albalith : Ib O4@ .04% MISCELLANEOUS Glycerized Liquid Lubricant gal. — ©@ 1.35 
Astrolith cececeseesld, 04% @ .04% | Aromatice—Rodo $0 ..... ..Ib. 400 @ 4.50 Lbrex . ne cece ececccecrecces Ib .25 @ .30 
Azolith seaeelb. §.0458@ 04% | stn cider ee an Ib. 5.00 @ 5.50 Mineralite .........-- -----ton  — @30.00 
rrr ye OS%@ .05SK% Curodez 19 ....cccccee.. 2.75 @ — Sericite «2... 6.ceeeeeerceess ton 65.00 @75.00 
Rayox . PRP RPE 144%@ .15% "ee oh ee eenes lb. 3.50 @ — Soap Tree Bark, cut, sifted. .lb. 06 @ .08 
SE Mh sencqes — * 14% 14% Coreme B96 cccccccceces Ib 450 @ — 
ee ee 05% .06 Para-Dors ...... wwii 4a & —- PACTICE OR RUBBER SUBSTITUTES 
Titanox C Ib O0S%@ Osh Aresklene No. 375 ......+4+. tb. ae @ wa REE vcs ce esewccees — 232e—_— 
Zine Oxide—American Process * | Darvan +8 agent). Ib .30 @ .39 Ree TIE DB ccccccccccs Ib. 18Ke — 
American Aro: | Santomerse S ...... me 11 @ «25 DS dp cpeditaaghed 60% eee Ib. .08%@ .13 
ZZZ (lead free) ..... Ib 07% @ 07% Dt DUGGE cesccsececesece Ib. — @ .18 Dt vcencesegeteses éeueees Ib. .09 @ 15 
Anaconda, lead free .. Ib 07% @ .07% i ee 22%@ .27h% SS re | 10 @ .14 
Horschead Lead Free Brand ors . serge ES eT PE! Ib. 530 @ «.59 BOE. B. csanccnceves cenns Ib. 1464e@ — 
BORD 26s cecececes Ib eee «Ste | RIES wbecacecccecescoses gal. 6.75 @ 8.75 
XX Red—<« ..........lb. 07% @ .07% Unicel (blowing agent)...... bh 30 @ — VULCANIZING INGREDIENTS 
Kadox, black label—15.. Ib 07% @ .07% Dispersed Sulfur No. 3......bb. 08 @ .12 
Red label—17 ...... oe om 07% @ .07% | SOFTENERS Sulfur Chloride, yellow (drs.).1b. .03 @ .08% 
Par aes It .07%@ .07% | Acids Sulfur, rubber makers 
> St. Joe, hlack label. ......lb 07%@ 07% Acetic, 28%, bbis.*...100 bb. 3.38 @ 3.63 Refined (bags) ........ cwt 255 @ — 
TE “hegewewe in ee 07% @ 07% Nitric, 36 degrees...... ewt. 500 @ — Commercial (bags) ..... cwt. 220 @ — 
8 eer Tb 07% 07% Acids, Fatty MT Suatubdeteds 6¢46eeenes Ib 1.75 @ — 
Sm Fees Ci vc cces. @ 10% 10% ee Serr 14%@ 17% Ts a wand %® 1.795 @€ — 
-_— itt jtnchitaguebes46e4 Ib. 11 @ «413 WM. E> vvetiserevageses Ib. 38 @ 43 
* Price Ceilings. Stearex Beads .. Se a @ .11 en epee lb. 318 @ «4S 
* Price Suggestions or Agreements. a ateaces lb 10 @ - OE SS Se ene Ib. 42 @ 49 
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Franklins F 77 
RUBBER DRESSING 


NOW AVAILABLE! 


Write for complete information 


FRANKLIN RESEARCH COMPANY 
5134 Lancaster Ave., 


Phila. 31, Penna. 




















We also manufacture Mold 
Lubricants for use with 
synthetic as well as natural 
rubber. 








We PROCESS LINERS 
OL AML TY pes #0 wie wu 


Bring You Prices and 
Full Data Promptly 



































% IMPROVE YOUR PRODUCTS 
by having us treat your fabrics 
torenderthem .. . 

MILDEW-PROOF ¢ FLAME-PROOF 
WATER-PROOF 
OUR ENGINEERS WILL GLADLY 
CALL AT YOUR CONVENIENCE 


RUBBER AGE, OCTOBER, 1945 
































J.J. WHITE) 


PRODUCTS CO. 


7700 STANTON AVE. 
CLEVELAND 4, OHIO 
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WANT ADS 


RATES: Eight cents per word, minimum charge 33.00, except 
POSITIONS WANTED, $1.00 for 40 words or less, extra five 
cemts per word. All classified advertisements able in advance. 
Address replies to box mumbers care of RUBBER AGE, 250 West 
57th Sct., New York 19, N. Y. 
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POSITIONS WANTED 
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FACTORY MANAGER, twenty years’ experience in the 
rubber industry, including two years in South America, seeks 
suitable connection with medium or small rubber factory. 


Address Box 1871, RUBBER AGE. 
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RUBBER AND PLAS HEMIST. B.S.. M.S 
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TECHNICAL SALES REPRESENTATIVES—RUBBER urge Eastert 
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AGE 


CHEMIST Experienced in all phases 
goods and sponge rubber products. using bot 
Excellent opportunity advancement wit 
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n Midwest Address Box 864, Rupper A 


TECHNICAL SALES REPRESENTATIV! I 
man o ntact automotive, aviation, electrot 
territor Me mechanical parts Knowledg« 
Compensation t e arranged Address Box 18 R \ 
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SHOE FOREMAN for medium sized rubber a Tyee 
pable of designing scuffs. beach shoes. a1 r ’ . ; 
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LONG ESTABLISHED, REPUTABLE CONCERN 
WITH SUBSTANTIAL CAPITAL 


WILL BUY FOR CASH 


Assets, Capital Stock, Family Holdings of 
INDUSTRIAL PLANTS, MFG. DIVISIONS, UNITS 


Among other considerations you may realize 
certain desirable tax advantages. 


We are Principals, and act only in strictest confidence, 
retaining personnel wherever possible. Address 


Box 1212; 1474 Broadway, New York 18, N. Y. 
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BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





We do Rubber Compounding, Light Color Stock Mixings and GR-S Break 
lowr Frank 7 BAKER, Ruspser Propucts AND COMPOUNDING, 63 Arch 
Street, Fall River, Massachusetts. 


RUBBER GOODS MFG. PLANT FOR SALE, going, profitable concern 
Total price $30,000. Address Box 1732, RuspBer AGE. 


TERMINATIONS? CANCELLATIONS? WANTED: 
Chemicals, Colors, Pigments, Resins, Solvents, Oils, Waxes, 
Lacquers. Other Materials, Supplies, Equipment, etc. Ad- 
dress Box 1825, RUBBER AGE. 


COMPLETELY EQUIPPED RUBBERIZING PLANT 
FOR SALE, located within 100 mile radius of Chicago. Ideal 
town for labor conditions. Plant can be rented or purchased. 
Equipment consists of mixing mills, calender, spreaders, 
doubler, churns, pony mixers, brushing machines, complete 
power plant, etc. Address Box 1869, RUBBER AGE. 


Marbon B rt le of natural rubber available Useful for 

meits, I it se t Stureproot coatings Suitably priced tor mmediate 
Address Box 1878, Rupper AGE. 

PRESS CAPACITY AVAILABLE 

olds Address Box 884, Ruprer Act 





EQUIPMENT WANTED 





WANTED M ‘4 lenders I ers Pre Pr T R ~ 
LINID EN NEERS, 2700 West t Street, Ch go 32, Illinois 

WANTED: One N Royle Perfected Tuber, tw American Insulating 

” Panning Machines Address Box 1858, Russper Act 

WANTED: Used roll Rubber Mill 40” to 50” wide, gear ratio approx 
nately 10-1 Motor optional Address Box 1874, Rupper Act 

INTERESTED in Farrel 3A Banbury, 18x40 or larger, two roll Rub 
Mill, #2 or irger, Rotary Cutter, Rotex Sifter Mixers, and Magnetic Sepa 
rator Address Box 187 Rusppeer AGE. 

WANTED -Hydrauli Presses, with pumps atid accumulators, Banbury 
Mixer, Mills, Calender. Tubers condition Address Box 1879, Rupper 
\ 





EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 





FOR SALI ” Rubber Mil Be” 3 Rubber Mill 
Stok Rota Pu Pre-Form Pres 1—French Oil Mill Hydr 
P ma \ \ imulator u 6,000 GPM One set of 
- as Compounding Rolls, Reduction Gear and Motor NEVER USED 
Cle ind Spee Re er ) H.P ratio 8 to Tubers 3%” to af 
iH—W. & P. Mixe to 625 gallon capacity ] High Pressure Hydrauli 
Pumps H ydrauli Presses { x wee Dry Mixers, 
t P et S i f omplete | CONSOLIDATE Propucts 
{PA I Park R New York N York 
FOR SALI Hydraul Presses: 6 n Watson-Sti in doul ing 
vnward ran plater roe } 6 12” ran ) all ste t 
T : T } x é? t 7 t ipac tT) 
x i ton capacity 7 x 2 ram 0 ton 
ci x 8 rams 2 x _ 2 rams l 26 x 
) i ) pacity +’ x an 3/ tor apacity 
x 20” 8” double acting upward ram; 20” x 20” 13” ram; 20” x 40” 
g” s x 24” 16” ram M or apacity; 2—20” x 8 
tor ishbacks; 2—36” x 24” 250 ton capacity witl 
ishback x 1” 200 ton upacity with pullbacks; 2 Laborator 
) ton capacit i—6” x 6. 1—8” x 8” Pumps: Robertson Triplex 
GPM I HPM Triplex GPM 500 Ibs.; 4 plunger vertical 
6 GPM 2250 - National Triplex 3 GPM 4000 Ibs.; Hele Shaw JLP 
+ GPM I Goulds Vertical Triplex 11 GPM 1250 Ibs HPM 
GPM 2 t g 6 GPM 400 Ibs n low. V Belt Drive Accumu 
tors, Mills, ¢ rs, Extruders, et Highest prices paid for your used 
pment UNIveRsAL Hyprautic MAcHINERY Company, 285 Hudson Street 
New York N. ¥ 








NEW & REBUILT | 2323 


Risk by These Five 


Important Steps: 
1. INSPECTED 
| 2. DISASSEMBLED 
3. REBUILT 
, . 4. MODERNIZED 
Equipped to Furnish Complete Plants 5 GUARANTEED 


Our New Machines: 


L. ALBERT & SON 


MILLS 
MIXERS 
OFFICES AND PLANTS BRAKES 
PRESSES 
TRENTON, N. J. e AKRON, OHIO CUTTERS 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF. @ STOUGHTON, MASS. SUSAN GRINDERS 


RUBBER AGE, OCTOBER, 1945 





CONTINENTAL MACHINERY CO. 


261 BROADWAY - - NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 


Designers and Manufacturers 


of 
RUBBER PLANT 
EQUIPMENT 


© All types of Rubber Machinery and Plant Equipment for 
every requirement of Large and Small Factories. 


¢ Complete Plant Design and Layout: also Special Ma- 
chinery Developed and Manufactured. 


® Specialists in Latex Equipment. 


® Complete Laboratory Facilities for Chemical and Prod- 
uct Development and Research. 


® Technicians Furnished for Factory Design and Opera- 
tion in all countries. 


Telephone 


Cable Address - 
S S WOrth 2-1650 


“Centimac” New York 














f Directory of CONSULTANTS | 


& 








BERLOW AND SCHLOSSER CO. 
Consultation and Technical Service 
Paper, Textile and Wringer Rolls—Mechanicals—Molded Specialties 
537 INDUSTRIAL TRUST BUILDING, PROVIDENCE 3, R. I. 





WILBURN F. BERNSTEIN 


Consultant—Engineering—Product development, research, testing and pat- 
ent investigations in the fields of rubber, synthetic rubber and plastics. 


One No. LaSalle St., Chicago 2, Ill. 





PHILIP TUCKER CIDLEY 


Consulting Technologist—Research, physical testing, chemical analysis, 
formulae and product development. 


Fairhaven, Massachusetts 





THE JAMES F. MUMPER CO. 


Plant Engineering—New plants, alterations, rehabilitation, modernization. 
Maintenance and special equipment. Tool design. Plans, specifications, 
nvestigations and reports. Complete engineering for industry. 


313-14-15 Everett Bidg., Akron 8, Ohio 





R. R. OLIN LABORATORIES 
Rubber Technologist— Development and research in Natural Rubber, Syn- 
thetic Rubber and Plastics. Also chemicals and compounding materials used 
with these materials. 
P. O. Box 372 (Telephone HEmlock 3724) Akron 9, Ohio 





PIGMENT RESEARCH LABORATORIES 


New products evaluated. Compounding and testing pigments in rubber, 
synthetics and thermoplastics. Particle sizing. Emmett, Brunauer surface 
area tests. Supervision industrial research programs in New England tech- 
nical colleges. 


11 Windsor Street, Cambridge 39, Mass. 





FOSTER D. SNELL, INC 


Our chemical, bacteriological, engineering and medical staff with completely 
equipped laboratories are prepared to render you Every Form of Chemical 
Service. Ask for ‘‘The Consulting Chemist and Your Business’ 


312 Washington Street, Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 
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(22S. VU. 6. PAT. OFF.) 


THE STAMFORD RUBBER 


For Use With Neoprene 


SUPPLY CO 


Makers of Stamford “‘Factice” Vulcanized Oil Since 1900 


(Bes. U. & Pat. Of.) 


Stamford Neophax Vulcanized Oil 
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RECONVERSION 


in the 


Rubber 
Industry 


In converting your factory to civilian 
production, look to A. SCHULMAN INC. 
for supply-service that puts you ahead of 
competition. We can help you reach pre-war 
price levels by supplying the necessary mate- 


rials, of dependable quality, at lower cost. 


© 


Ss 








We suggest the use of 
* Uncured Compounds—Natural or Synthetic 


¢ Hard Rubber Dust of all qualities. 





* Selected Cured Scrap ¢* Uncured Friction Scrap 
* Slightly off-grade GRS Rubber 
* Slightly off-grade Neoprene Rubber 


Call your nearest Schulman representative 
for facts and figures. 





Akron 8, Ohio 
SCHUIMAN INC «ape 
we * East St. Louis, Ill. 


SCRAP RUBBER Boston 16, Mass. 








phiidliten, 


Witco CHEMICAL COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS AND EXPORTERS 


[Formerly Wishnick-Tumpeer, Ine.] 
Detroit © Cleveland 


© Akron © london 


295 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N.Y. © Boston © Chicago °* 











